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N YORKSHIRE, the more immediate 
vicinity of the sTATION, affording an 
ample ſupply of important information, the 
EXCURSIONS Were neceſſarily few, and ſhort. 
Here, on the contrary, the diſtrict of the 
STATION being leſs fertile in uſeful ideas on 
the ſubject of theſe regiſters, the excurſions 
have been more numerous, and made with 
greater deliberation. TY Os 


Vor. II. B In 


DISTRICTS. 


In the preſent inſtance, xxcursIONs were 55 

in a degree neceſſary. T he diſtrict of the 4 

8 srariox, though evidently the beſt I could 
have choſen for the general purpoſe, was not | 

in itſelf equal to it. The ſubject DAIRY-MA- 

NAGEMENT muſt have been left in a ſtate of ob- 

ſcurity had not the practices of the VALE OF 

BERKELEY, and NoRTH- -WILTSHIRE, been ad- 

ded to that of the vaie or GLocesTER ; | 

nor could the ſubject rrvir-Liquor have 


been fully explained, without the practice of 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 


* r 5 


The coTswoLDs, having no immediate al- 
liance to the diſtrict of the ſtation, with regard 
to rural practice, might certainly have paſſed 
as an INTERMEDIATE DISTRICT. But viewing 
them as the ſecond tract of calcarious hill 
which the iſland poſſeſſes ; and ſeeing the ſpi- 
rit of improvement which has been of late 
years diffuſed over them ; conſidering, at the 

fame time, the near connexion they have with 
the diſtrict of the ſtation, in regard to contigu- 
ity of ſituation ; and that I might not have 
them a ſecond. time within my reach, — 


[4 would 


GLOCESTERSHIRE, &c. 3 


would have been wrong to have neglected ſo 
fair an opportunity ; eſpecially as I foreſaw 
that, with a little exertion, I ſhould, never- 
theleſs, be able to compaſs the other objects 
1 had in view. 


The following account, of the rural prac- 
tice of theſe hills, is offered as the produce of 
an EXCURSION ; not as that of a TWELVE 
MONTH'S RESIDENCE. In May, 1788, I ſpent 
a week in the center of the diſtrict; and have 
been, at other times, over different parts of 
it. My firſt object was to gain an adequate 
knowledge of the diſtrict, and its general ma- 
nagement as they appeared to the eye at the 
times of ſurvey: the next, to take a deliberate 
view of the largeſt and beſt managed farm it 
contains: the laſt, to converſe with profeſſi- 
onal men upon the ſubject: digeſting the uſe- 
ful ideas, as they roſe, in a ſyſtematized regiſ- 
ter, previouſly opened for the purpoſe. All 
I have to ſay farther is, that, fince the account | 
has received irs preſent form, it has been ſeen 
and approved, by thoſe who are beſt able to 
form an adequate judgement of the ſubject. 
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DISTRICTS, 


It might be ſufficient to mention the name of 
Mr. Pzaczy of NoRTHLEACH ; a man whoſe 
ſuperior management has ſpread his name and 
character over this diſtrict at leaſt: J will, 
however, add that of Mr. JohN CRxappock of 
the ſame place. 
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THE 


GLOCESTERSHIRE. 


THE SITUATION of the Corswol p 


HILLSs has been given. Their ouTLINES 
is irregular, Their zxTENT, from Broadway 


Hill to near Tetbury, thirty miles ; — from 


Birdlip Hill to Burford about twenty miles: 
containing upward of 300 {quare miles, or 


about 200,000 acres. _ 8 
The suRFace billowy: the ſtyle of hill 
ſomewhat ſimilar to that of the wolds of York- 


ſhire; but leſs magnificent: the vallies are 
_ narrower, and the hills, eſpecially toward 
the weſtern margin, ſharper ; more in the 
mountain ſtyle, than thoſe of the Yorkſhire 


. wolds. 
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65 DISTRICTS. 


wolds. As ſubjects of RURAL ORNAMENT, 
they are of courſe ſuſceptible of great beauty. 


The cLiMaTuRE of the Cotſwold hills, 
when we conſider their natural elevation and 
their preſent nakedneſs, is unuſually mild. I 


found vernal vegetation, in May, nearly as 
forward in the center of this highland diſtrict, 
as in the richer warmer lands in the 'neighbour- 
hood of Gloceſter. 


It is however remarked by n men of obſerva- 
tion, that theſe hills vary much as to their na- 


tural warmth. Spring ſnows are obſerved to 
paſs off ſome of them much quicker than 
others. This 1s an evidence that climature 
depends on ſoil, or on ſomething which is be- 
neath the ſoil, rather than on what is generally 


termed air. The atmoſpherical air is in al- 
moſt continual circulation, and cannot be li- 
able, in the diſtance of a few furlongs, or per- 
haps a few yards, to any other ſpecific differ- 
ence than that which is communicated by the 


foil over which it circulates, or upon which it 


it may chance to reſt. Hence (by the way) 
the inſalubrity of air ſtagnant on ungenial ſoils: 


and hence, perhaps, the inſalubrity of eaſterly 


winds; which, travelling over an extenſive 
X TT tract 
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tract of continent land and having in its 
paſſage received the communications of ſoils 
leſs genial (to our acquired habits at leaſt) 
than our own, — become, here, injurious; not 
only to the animal, but to the vegetable King- 
dom. Y 
In waTER, the Cotſwold hills, conſidering 

their height, are ſingularly happy. Almoſt 
every dip has its rill, and every valley its brook. 
The fides of the hills abound with ſprings ; 
and even on the higheſt ſwells, water generally 
lies within the reach of a pump. Benefits, 
thoſe, with which few hill countries are bleſſed. 
The soll, generally, a calcarious loam: 
moſtly mixt with gravel and ſmall ſtones : pro- 
vincially © ſtone braſh.” But the ſoil varies 
much: in ſome places it inclines to a lightiſh 
loam, (a kind of foil common on cultivated 
hills.) In others—and moſt generally—it is of 
a binding tenacious quality; baking wich 
drought, and clinging to the feet in wet wea- 
ther. And in ſome places, eſpecially on the 
hangs of hills, it is of a ſtrong clayey nature. 
It may in general be called tolerable TuRNte_ 
AND BARLEY LAND. Here and there, but not 
often I apprehend, it comes within the idea of 
B 4 | WHEAT 


8 DISTRICTS. 


WHEAT LAx D. The depth of ſoil little: four 
to ſix inches: — five inches may, I apprehend, 
be conſidered as the full depth. on a par of 1 | 
_ Cotſwold: hills. 


The $vuBSOIL moſt prevalent is is a calcarious 


' rubble: namely, ſmall ſtones mixt with a grey 
ö crumbly mould, full of effloreſcent matter. In 
ſome places a calcarious rock riſes to the ſoil: 
and in others, a ſtrong loamy earth intervenes 8 


between the ſoil and the rubble. 
The SUBSTRUCTURE, or natural MATER1- 
Als of which theſe hills are compoſed, can only 


be gueſt at. Stone 1s found almoſt everywhere 
near the ſurface, Fine quarries of calcarious 


granate are worked as freeſtone, for troughs 
and for building materials. Beds of clay are 


here and there found; and a fine jam of clay 


marl has lately been diſcovered. From theſe 


circumſtances, and from the ſides of the hills 


abounding with ſprings, it ſeems probable that 


the matter of which theſe hills are compoſed is 


an irregular mixture of retentive earth and rock. 
Roaps are: made acroſs theſe hills with ſin- 
cular facility. Pits are dug by the fide of 


them, and the ſtones wheeled on, in barrows. 


The materials, however, are more plentiful | 
: than 
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than durable: preſently grinding down under 
heavy carriage. But the repairs are equally 


eaſy as the forming. | 
This method of making and repairing roads 


is a great ſaving of team-labour ; but it has its 
evil attendants, The pits are unſightly ; and 
though not very deep, are nevertheleſs dange- 
rous. But the greateſt evil which ſtrikes me 


is that of their deſtroying the s1DE Roaps, 


which every wide lane ought to have, for ſum- 
mer travelling. Were a ſmall ſhare of atten- 
tion paid to the ſide ſlips in this and many other 
diſtricts, the REPAIRABLE ROAD would lie in a 
ſtate of diſuſe ſix months in the year. It ap- 
pears extraordinary that the ſuperintendants of 


road ſhould continue blind to this improve- 
ment. A very conſiderable proportion of the 
expence which 1s at preſent beſtowed on the 
roads of this kingdom might, I am fully con- 


vinced, be ſaved by a due attention to the 


waſte grounds on the ſides of them, 
| IncLosuRE. Thirty years ago, this diſ- 
trict lay almoſt entirely in an open ſtate ;— 


namely in arable common field, ſheep-walk, 
and cow-down, At preſent, it may be ſaid 


to 
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to be in a ſtate of incloſure; though ſome few 
townſhips yet remain open. 


The difficulties of incloſure were not, in 


this caſe, numerous, or great. The ſheep 


walks and cowdowns were all of them tinted 5 
by © yard lands” in the arable fields: there 


was not, perhaps, one unſtinted common on 
theſe hills. A circumſtance ſomewhat ſingu- 


lar. It is not, however, the only remarkable 
circumſtance belonging to the Cotſwold town- 


ſhips. They were, formerly, many of them, 


or all of them, occupied by leaſehold 7zenants 
for three lives renewable. A ſpecies of tenancy 

I have not met with before. Many of theſe 
leaſeholds had fallen i in. The removal of thoſe 


which remained, was the main obſtacle of 
incloſure. 


The effects of theſe incloſures, notwith- 


ſtanding the land was appropriate in the open 
ſtate, were very beneficial. The arable land 


in the open ſtate was of little value. The 
improvement of this has been at leaſt three 


fold. This improvement has been chiefly 


affected by turneps and the cultivated graſſes. 


In the open ſtate, ſheep were only bred: now 


_ T7 
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the Cotſwold ſheep may rank among the firſt 
in Smithfield market. | 
Under the Cotſwold incloſures, the tithes 
of the reſpective townſhips were {et out, in 
land: a circumſtance which aided much in the 
improvements which have taken place. The 
proportion was unuſually high: in ſome caſes, 
one fifth of the arable, and one ninth of the 
graſs lands of the townſhip: but the privilege 
of laying down ſo intolerable a burden, as that 
of tithes, in an arable country, can ſcarcely be 
purchaſed. too dear. 
Propucz. This is, in the ric ſenſe of 
the phraſe, an arable country. Corn, turneps, 
and cultivated herbage, occupy, perhaps, nine 
| tenths of its ſurface. Some little ſheepwalk 
and cowdown ſtill remain; and the bottoms 
and ſides of tome of the deeper vallies are in 
a ſtate of meadow ;— provincially © Engliſh 
graſs.” There are alſo ſome patches of wood- 
land ſcattered among theſe hills: one of them 
(in Chedworth) large—a thouſand acres.— 
But in general the country is bare, much too 
bare, of wood. A circumſtance, which thoſe 
who have no Property in it can only reg! et. 
But 


* 8 44 — — 
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But utility and ornament call equally loud on 
thoſe who have, to cover its preſent naked- 


neſs. What a lovely paſſage of hill country 
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mm. FARM BUILDINGS. 
IV. DRINKING POOLS. 
V. FENCES. 
VI. WOODLANDS. 


XV. SOIL AND MANAGE- 


lies above Dowdſwell. 


Almoſt every other 
part of theſe hills is capable of being rendered 
_ equally beautiful. 


Viewing the Cotfwold hills as a ſub) ect of 
RURAL ECONOMY, it will be proper to conſider 


I. ESTATES. 


II. MANAGEMENT or 


_ ESTATES. 


VII. PLANTATIONS, 
VIII. FARMS, 


IX. FARMERS. 
N. WORKMEN. 


XI. BEASTS OF LABOUR. 
XII. IMPLEMENTS, 
XIII. MANAGEMENT OF 
FARMS. 
XIV. COURSE OF HUS- 
BAN DRV. 


MENT. 


\ 


ſeparately the following particulars, 
IXVI. MANURE AND MA- 


NAGEMENT. 
| XVII. HARVESTING, 


XxvIII. FARMYARD MA- 


NAGEMENT. 


XIX. MARKETS. 


XX. WHEAT. 


XXI. BARLEY. 
_ ] XXII. TURNEPS. 
XXIII. CULTIVATED HER- 


BAGE. 

XXIV. NATURAL GRASS. 
LAND. 

XXV. HORSES. 


|XXVI. CATTLE. 


XXVII. SHEEP. 
| XXVIII., SWINE, 


XXIX. RABBITS, 


XXX. LIST OF RATES, 


1 ESTATEs. Landed property is here 


in a few hands. Eſtates moſtly large. The 
yeomanry inconſiderable. The ChEDWORTH 
and the SHERBORNE eſtates ſtretch acroſs the 
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COTSWOLD HILLS. 13 
center of theſe hills, and include no inconſide- 
rable part of them. Lord BarnuxSsT has 
ſome eſtate about his reſidence near Cirenceſ- 
ter. Several gentlemen have likewiſe reſi- 
dencies, and conſiderable eſtates belonging to 
them, in different parts of the diſtrict, The 
off eſtates, I believe, are not numerous nor 
great, The Cotſwolds are, or might be 
made, a delightful land to refide in. 

TENURES. Moſtly feeſimple. - Some Col. 
lege leaſehold, of 21 years renewable. Little 
or no copybold. 


11. MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES. 
I. Max OR couRTs. Before the incloſures 
took place, courts were held; chiefly for the 
regulation of the ſtinted graſs lands, and the 
well ordering of the leaſehold tenants. But 
commons being done away, and the leaſehold 
tenancy becoming extinct, with the incloſure, 
the manor courts have, in conſequence, fallen 
into diſuſe. A circumſtance, which the coun- 

try 7 have reaſon to regret. 
Tzxancy. Notwithſtanding the in- 
a and the ſubſequent improvements 
requiſite 
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5 requiſire to be made, the principal part of the 
tenants remain at will. nn, 
This might be uſed as an argument, that 
teaſes are unneceſſary to ſpirited improve- 
ments. But it is proper to be known, that 
the more ſtriking improvements have been 
made under Jeaſe; and that the ordinary im- 
provements, which have been made by te- 
nants at will, have been made under confidence 
in the landlord. _ 
The diabolical ſpirit of over-renting has not 
yet got poſſeſſion of the owners of theſe hills; 
and as the eyes of men of landed property begin 
to open on the folly of deranging their eſtates 
by exceſſive rents, which they find can only 
be temporary, the neceſſary confidence be- 
tween landlords and tenants at will, may till 
remain unbroken on the Cotſwold hills: never- 
theleſs, in a country where faintfoin is the 
farmer's ſheet anchor, it is well underſtood, 
and is indeed ſelfevident, that leaſes are eſſen- 
tial to ſpirited improvement. For though 
a general ſpirit of oppreſſion may not take 
place, miſunderflandings cannot always be 
avoided. A lealchold tenant improves with 
a degree of certainty, which gives vigour to 
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J 3 his efforts: a tenant at will, with a degree of 
4% hazard, which damps every intention as it 

1 riſes; and totally diſcourages him from at- 

tempting the HIGHER STAGES OF IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

Moſt of the larger farms, 1 underſtand, 
are under leaſes of ſeven, fourteen or twenty 
one years. Fourteen years appear to be a 
ſatisfactory term. 

3. RENT, —of the open townſhips 28. 6d. 
to 58. an acre, ſubject to tithe: of the incloſed 
lands 6s. to 125. an acre, tithe free. 

4. Recervinc. The times and mode vary 
on different eſtates. The prevailing times are 
midſummer and Chriſtmas ; giving the tenants 

nine months credit. 


5. Removals. Chiefly Ladyday. For- 
tunately for the country, the buſineſs of re- 
moval ſeems to be little underſtood, If the 
farm be let in time, the oncoming tenant 
| ſows wheat and ſpring crops; if not, they 
probably go unſown; the outgoing tenant 
quitting every thing at Ladyday ; except, 
perhaps, the barns, which he occupies till 

| Midſummer. How much more beneficial to 
an eſtate and the community, when the out- 


going | 


16 MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES. 


going tenant continues to cultivate the farm, 
until the day of removal; the landlord, or 
incoming tenant, allowing him the eſtimated 
value of the crops, herbage, and fallows, 
which are left. (See Nokr: Econ: i. 79.) 
6. CovenanTs. Buildings are erected and 
repaired by the landlord. Fences kept up by 
tenant, who is generally allowed to lop and 
crop hedge timber (if any upon his farm) and 
to ſell wheat ſtraw; even in the center of the 
hills. 


III. FARM BUILDINGS. 1. MarERIALs. 
The waLLiNG MATERIALS are invariably fore. 
Tig ER, chiefly oak. Coverine, flate— — 
FLooRiNG, ſtone, oak, deal. GT 
Rough ſtones for ordinary building are 
uſually raiſed by the perch of wall. The price 
5d. to 8d. a perch of 16z ſquare feet (that is 
a perch long and one foot deep) for a wall 24 
inches thick. This is an unuſual, but an ac- 
curate mode of raiſing them. The variation 
of price is cauſed by the nature of the quarry. 
5 The price of oak timber in the ſtick 1s. to 
"| 15d. a foot. Plenty to be had at this price. 
© A ſtriking evidence, that a ſmall quantity of 
5 woodland 
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demand for timber. 


ral, are laid with dreſſed ſtone. 
upon the ground complete 4d. a foot. 
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woodland is ſufficient to ſupply the inland 
The carriage, however, 
is to be added to the above price. 

The ſlates (of a ſtone- colour) are ried: 
in different parts of theſe hills. The price 
upon the roof—plaiſtering beneath included 


about 268. a ſquare (of 100 ſquare feet). 


Farm kitchens and lower rooms, in gene- 
The price 


CxMENxT. Lime is exceſſively dear; and 


ſand not to be had, I believe, at any price; 
nevertheleſs an excellent mortar is here pre- 


pared at a moderate expence. 
Invention is ſeldom more ſucceſsful, than 


when neceſſity prompts it. The ſcrapings 


of the public roads; namely levigated lime- 
ſtone, impregnated more or leſs with the dung 


and urine of the animals travelling upon them; 


are found to be an excellent baſis for cement. 
For ordinary walls the ſcrapings, alone, are 


frequently uſed. And from what I can learn, 
the proportion for the beſt building is not 


more than one part lime to three of ſcrapings. 


Nevertheleſs I found mortar, which had not 
lain in the walls more than ten years, of a 
Vor. II. „ ſtonelike 


| harder than either of the ſtones, from which 
the baſis or the lime was made. Similar 


where limeſtone is uſed as a material of roads. 
ſimply that of collecting the roadſcrapings, 


together, and, as the maſs is worked over, 
carefully picking out the ſtones, or other 


This, for ſtonework, is found ſufficient : for 
| brickwork, however, it might be neceſſary, 
that the materials ſhould paſs through a ſkreen 
or ſieve; previous to their being made up. 


eight gallons, level. The price of coals about 
Zos. a ton. The kilns ſmall, with funnel tops; 
do carry off the ſmoke, and, it is ſaid, to give | 


new in the buildings and farm yards of the 


another GRANARY OVER A BARN FLOOR *; — 


18 FARM BUILDINGS. 


ſtonelike tenacity: much firmer than the or- 
dinary ſtone of this country: probably much 
ſcrapings might be collected in any diſtri, 

The method of PREPARING this CEMENT is 


flaking the lime, mixing them intimately 


foulneſs which may have been collefted.— 


The price of lime, here, 8d. a buſhel of 


a more regular draught. 
2. FaRMERIESs. I found nothing ſtrikingly 


Cotfwold Hills: except that I here met with 


the 


* See YORKS: ECON; i, 132. 
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the height about ten feet (juſt out of the reach 


of the flail); and with two. inſtances of ORA“ 


NARIES OVER PITCH-ROOF PORCHES ; a new 


idea, and a very good one. The corn is 


hoiſted up by tackle; and ſhot down through 


canvas tunnels into bags placed below. 


The ſize of Bars, in this country, is above 


par. In height, above any I have obſerved. 
Fifty two by twenty feet in the clear, and 
| ſixteen to twenty feet high to the plate, is 


eſteemed a good barn. This ſize admits of 


four bays of ten feet each, with a floor in the 
middle. 
naſtery barns, of great ſize, in this diſtrict.— 
The height of modern barns may have ariſen 
from obſerving in thoſe that © one foot below 


There are ſome remains of old mo- 


the beams is worth two above.” 

Barn FLOORS are of a good ſize: 12 to 
14 by 18 to 20 feet. The beſt of oak: ſome 
of ſtone: but a ſpecies of earthen floor which 


is made, here, is thought to be ſuperior to 


floors of ſtone, or any other material, except 


found oak plank. The ſuperior excellency 
of theſe floors is owing in part to the mate- 
rials of which they are made; and in part to 


the method of making. 


20 FARM BUILDINGS. 


The materials are the calcarious earth of the 1 
ſubſoil ;—a kind of ordinary gravel which is 1 
found in different parts of theſe hills; and the 
chippings of freeſtone (calcarious granate) 
from the freeſtone quarries; in equal quanti- 
1 -- es, 


Wit: The method of making is on a principle pe- 
8 culiar perhaps to theſe hills. Earthen barn- 
floors, are made, in other places, with wet 
materials ;—a kind of mortar ; which, as it 
dries, is liable to crack; and requires ſome 
months, after it is made, to dry it hard enough 
for uſe. On the contrary, the materials, in 
the practice under notice, are worked dry: 
they of courſe do not crack; and are ready for 
uſe as ſoon as they are finiſhed. The materi- 
als, mixed together, are ſifted twice over. The 


145 firſt time through a wide ſieve, to catch the 
N | ſtones and larger gravel ; which are thrown to 


the bottom of the floor. The next, through 
a finer ſieve, to ſeparate the more earthy parts 
from the finer oravel, which is fpread upon 
the ſtones; and upon this the more earthy 
parts; making the whole about a foot thick; 
and trimming down the different layers cloſely 
and firmly upon each other. The ſurface be- 
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ing levelled, it is beaten with a flat wooden 


beetle, made as the gardener's turf beater ; 


until the ſurface become hard as ſtone, and 


rings at every ſtroke like metal. If properly 
made, they are faid to laſt a length of years: 


being equally proof againſt the flail and the 
broom. 
Theſe materials, it is true, cannot be bad 


in many diſtricts; but the principle of making 


barn floors with DRY MATERIALS being known, 
other ſubſtances than theſe which are here in 
uſe, may be found to anſwer the ſame pur- 


pole. 


'YarD FENCES: invariably of ſtone: ſome 


of them of due height ; ; but in general too 


low. 
Housr WAT=R: wells being on theſe hills of 


moderate depth, ciſterns are not neceſſary: 


IV. DRINKING POOLS, Where ſheep 


is the prevailing ſtock, FIELD WATER is leſs 
wanted, than it is where cattle abound. Ne- 


vertheleſs ſheep, in a dry ſeaſon, will drink 
freely and frequently, when they have water to 


£0 to ; and I have ſeen no country in which 


"0 3 Et they 


22 DRINKING POOLS, 


they are ſo aſſiduouſſy ſupplied with it, as they 
are in this diſtrict, 

Where ſprings riſe on the aclivities of hills, 
STONE TROUGHS are placed to catch it as it 
riſes, or as it trickles down the ſide of the 
hill. Troughs are likewiſe frequently ſet 
acroſs rills. They make excellent drinking 
places for all kinds of ſtock. 

In ſituations deſtitute of natural ſurface wa- 
ter, ARTIFICIAL POOLS are formed ſomewhat 
in the Yorkſhire manner. The uſe of lime, 
however, is not known: but the nature of the 
ſubſoil of theſe hills being ſimilar to that of 
lime, worms may be leſs miſchievous in this 
than in a fat non- calcarious ſubſoil. The quan- 
tity of clay uſed here is much greater than in 
Yorkſhire, Three coats; each of them nearly 
as thick as the ſingle coat of Yorkſhire, But 
they have much leſs labour beſtowed upon 
them ; only one beating each. The three coats 
are nearly a foot thick when finiſhed. The 
clay is generally covered with gravel; on which 
is ſet a pAVIME NT! A mode of finiſhing 
of which I had conceived a high idea in the- 
ory: and which 1 1s here proved to be good in 

Practice. 


See YORK: ECON : vl 1. 5.146. 
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practice. The ſtones are ſet edgeway ; but 


in the inſtance, I have ſeen, they are too {mall ; 
eſpecially near the brim; and in general per- 


| haps the run is not ſufficiently attended to. 
But pools, here, are principally intended for 
| theep. 


Artificial pools have now been mate. in this 


manner thirty years ; and few (if any) failures 
have yet, I underſtand, happened. 


The form of theſe pools is general. y ſquare. 


One fourteen yards ſquare coſt in manual la- 
bour 181. 
of clay, two miles: together about 30l. But 


Beſides the carriage of ninety loads 


this was made by the day, and no requiſite ex- 


pence ſpared: the common price, by the groſs, 


is 28. 6d. a ſquare = meaſuring the Pave- 
ment when finiſhed. 


V. FIELD FENCES. Live azposs and 


WALLS: the latter much the m oſtfrequent. 


In ſome few ſpots, where good ſtones are not 


found in plenty near the ſurface, whitethorn is 


planted, and thrives well. But live hedges 
are 


lt is proper to add, that, at the time I wrote the article 
referred to above, I was anentire ſtranger to the practice of 
forming Ne on the Cotſwold hills. 
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are expenſive to raiſe. Ditches cannot be ſunk. 
Two guard fences are requiſite; and materials 
ſcarce. On the contrary, walls are raiſed at 
| a ſmall expence, and are fences immediately. 

| This alone can apologize for their frequency. 
Bt The country in general 1s ſtill to the eye as 
naked and is almoſt as deſtitute of fbelter, as it 

| was before the incloſures took place. There 
: is one inſtance, and I believe only one, of 
planting whitethorn under the walls. A prac- 
tice which ought to be encouraged. The wall 
and the live hedge, together, will be a much 
better ſhelter than either of them, alone. 
The climature of the bleaker ſwells would by 
this means be rendered much more genial, 
than it 1s at preſent. 

The dimenſions of the Cotſwold FENCE- 
WALL is 26 inches at the baſe ; 18 inches at 
the coping ; and 4+ feet high, excluſive of a 
coping of flat ſtones, where theſe are to be 
had. Sometimes a © comb” of ſtones ſet 
edgeways i is uſed as a finiſh to the top. 

The line of the intended fence being drawn, 
and the foundation cut out, quarries are dug 
by the ſide of it, the ſtones are wheeled in bar- 
rows, and the wall built by a gauge, by maſons. 
If the wall be ſet upon the ſoil ; the turf is li- 
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able to rot partially, and throw down the 
fence. | 

The coſt of a wall thus ads. 4 of theſe 
dimenſions, is eight to ten pounds a furlong, 
or about 10d. a yard. A penny a yard is the 
common price for walling; the raiſing and 
wheeling, 8d. to 10d. a yard. 
TEMPORARY FENCES—bar hurdles and ha- 
le hedges. 


1? 22 00 ORG 


VI. WOODLANDS. One extenſive 
woodland near the center of theſe hills: chiefly 
in a ſtate of wood: namely timber and coppice 
wood mixed. The timber chiefly oak: the 
underwood aſh and hazle: the former uſed for 
hurdles ;—the latter for temporary hedges and 
fuel „ 


. 5 
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VII. PLANTATIONS. Unfortunately 
for the Cotſwold hills, a ſpirit of planting has 
never been generally diffuſed among them. 

. Something has been done about Guiting and 

Douadeſwell. And an anceſtor of Lord Sher- 
borne laid out and planted a new park, near 
his reſidence at Sherborne. And Lord 
Barhurſt's grounds near Cirenceſter are well 
- known. 
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known. But theſe have all been done with a 
view to ornament, merely. The propagation 


of wood for the uſe of eftates appears not to 


have taken place; excepting ſome ſmall AsHEx 


- COPPICES, Which have been made, and ſtill I ſee 
continue to be made, in the vallies, for hurdle 


ſtuff. Farms, in general, may be ſaid to be to- 


tally deſtitute of wood. Coals are fetcht 20 to 
30 miles by land carriage; and faggot wood 


perhaps 8 or 10 miles. Not a pole upon the 


farm to aſſiſt in making a temporary fence, nor 
perhaps even a handful of bruſhwood to kin- 


dle the fire. Straw, I am afraid, is here con- 
fidered as an article of fuel: a circumſtance 
which reflects no credit on the owners of landed 
eſtates. 


It ſtrikes me forcibly that the corners and 


aſperities of every eſtate ought to be cut off, 
and the angles filled up with cop PIR woop: 
and that the more central farms ought each of 


them to have its SKREEN COPPICES ; ſuffici- 
ently extenſive to admit of a plot being filled 


every year, for the uſe of the farm, and the 


cottagers of the townſhip it lies in. 
In winter, the poor, on theſe ſhelterleſs 
hills, muſt be in a wretched ſtate as tO FUEL. 
There 
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There are few hill countries which do not af- 


ford either wood, coals, peat, or at leaſt turf ; 
but here ſtraw may be ſaid to be the only fuel 
the country at preſent produces. Fortunately 
for the farmers ſtone walls will not readily 
burn. 


Few countr ies are ſo well alapted to the 
propagation of woodland as this. Wall is of 


all other the beſt plantation fence ; and here it 
is raiſed at an eaſy expence. Mark out the in- 
tended ſite : cleanſe it by a turnep or a whole 


ſummer fallow: wall is round: dibble in 


acorns, beech maſts, aſh keys, hazle nuts, or 
other ſeeds of wood beſt adapted to the purpoſe 


intended: cleanſe during the firſt three or four 
years: and fell at the age beſt ſuited to the 


ware required. 


For the minutiæ of the n of 
woodland from ſeeds, ſee pLANTING and OR- 
NAMENTAL GARDENING, a practical treatiſe, 


Page 506. 


VIII FARMS. bt ls needleſs to fay 


that the Cotſwold farms are ſtrictly ARABLE: 
though moſt of them, eſpecially on the eaſtern 


margin, have more or leſs graſsland belonging 
kt 7 


28 * A N M 8. 


to them; but, in almoſt any inſtance, it is 
inconſiderable, 3 with the arable 
land. Wh 

he stzE of farms, moſtly large: tom 200 
to 1000 acres each. There is one inſtance of 
a tenant occupying near 2000 acres. Five 
hundred acres may be conſidered as a a middle- 
ſized farm. 

With reſpect to yLAN, the Cotſwold Grits 

are in general without regularity. The houſes | 

ſtand moſtly in villages. Even in the incloſed 
townſhips there are few central farmeries. 
One exception, however, on Lord Sherborne's | 
eſtate, requires to be noticed. In this inſtace, 
five hundred acres are laid out at preſent in nine 
incloſures ; with a commodious drift way acroſs 
the middle; and with a farmery, and a large 
artificial drinking pool near its center. Alto- 
gether perhaps as well laid out as the nature of 
it would admit. But no wonder :—it was 
planned by its intended occupier ;—a profeſſi- 
onal man; and one who in truth ſtands among 
the firſt of the profeſſion. 


IX. FARMERS. 
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IX. FARMERS, The Cotſwolds, like 


other large-farm diſtricts, abound with intelli- 


gent, reſpectable farmers. 


* ' WORKMEN. LABOURERS are re- 
markably numerous for the nature of the 


country; and their wages as remarkably low. 


A ſhilling a day, no beer, in autumn, winter, 


and {pr ing. 
except for mowing 18d.; and 28. a day, for 


Fourteen pence in hay time; 


flve weeks certain, in harveſt. Women in au- 


luntarily. 


tumn and ſpring 6d. in hay time 7 d. in har- 
veſt 1s. No beer; except what 18 given vo- 


| Servants” wages are likewiſe low: ten 


pounds the 


five or ſix 


higheſt. Second men fo low as 
pounds. The ſtanding food of 


farmers” ſervants, here, is bacon: with which 


they are allowed vegetables: a ſalutary ac- 


companiment, which theſe moſt uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety are, perhaps through a miſ- 
taken policy, debarred from, in ſome diſtricts. 


XI. BEASTS OF LABOUR. Horſes 
and oxen. 
two to One. 


The proportion, 1 fear, more than 


OxkN, 
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OxrN, however, are in good eſtimation ; 
and, what is ſtill more pleaſing, they are 


growing in the eſteem of moſt farmers; and 


their number, in conſequence, annually en- 
creaſing. They are all worked in harneſs, 
at length, alone. The collar and hames being 


uſed as for horſes; not reverſed, as in moſt 


caſes they are for oxen. They appear to be 
perfectly handy, and work, either at plow or 


cart, in a manner which ſhews that, although 


| horſes may in ſome caſes be convenient, and 


in moſt caſes pleaſurable to the driver, they are 


by no means neceſſary to huſbandry. 


The BREEDS of WORKING OXEN, on theſe 


hills, are thoſe of Gloceſterſhire, Hereford- 


ſhire, and South Wales (a variety of the mid- 


dlehorned breed). They are uſually bought 


in at four years old, and worked till ſix ; when 
they are either ſold to graziers, or fatted on 


the premiſes. There are inſtances of their 


being worked to twelve or fourteen years old. 


But few work well to that age. They are 
found to grow heavy and inactive. Every 
thing, however, depends on breed: and, by 
due attention, a breed of oxen might, with- 


out doubt, be obtained, which would work 
well 
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well, and fat kindly, at twelve or fourteen 
years old. 
The roop or WORKING OXEN is ſtraw in 
winter; hay in ſpring; and raygraſs, with 
other cultivated graſſes, in ſummer. They 
are ſeldom worked in winter, while at ſtraw; 
except to keep them in a degree of exerciſe, 
and enure the young ones to harneſs. In 
early ſpring, when they are firſt put to the 
plow; they have ordinary hay or © ſaintfoin 
or raygraſs ſtraw:” which, after corn ſtraw, 
and before the dry winds of March have ren- 
dered them dry and harſh, are eaten with 
ſufficient appetite. As ſpring advances, bet- 
ter hay is afforded them. 
From the time they are put to hay i in che 
ſpring, until they are thrown up to ſtraw in 
autumn, oxen which are kept ſolely for 
work, are generally in harneſs fix days in the 
week. They are moſtly uſed in plowing. 
A MOVEABLE HAR NESS- HOUSE—A wooden 
cabin with a ſledge bottom—is drawn from 
_ paſture to paſture, or from place to place, as 
circumſtances may require ; by which means 
no time or labour is loſt, either by the oxen, 
or their drivers. Five oxen are a team. 
P 3 
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The norsts worked on theſe hills are of 
the heavy-heeled kind; but, in general, lighter 
than they are in many other diſtricts, Men 
of penetration, here, begin to ſee the folly of 
' ſending elephants to plow: it would, indeed, 

be equally wiſe to ſend horſes to battle with. 
caſtles on their backs. The horſe, which ⁵⁶ 
ſeems to be growing into eſtimation as a plow Y 
horſe, at leaſt, is a kind of ſtrong coach horſe; Mi 

the beſt breed for the purpoſe this So is 
poſſeſſed of. 
Five horſes are conſidered as a team; and 
are the prevailing plow team of the country ; 
except for ſtirring turnep fallows;—during 
which operation ſome few plow teams of four 
horſes each are ſeen. 
As particularity in the manner of EBD e 
CART HORSES with corn, here, is noticeable. - 
In the ordinary practice of other diſtricts, it 5 
is the cuſtom for each carter to feed his own 
team. But here, one man, the © head car- 
ter,” corns the whole ſtable. This may be a 
means of preventing pilfering. Indeed, the 
feeder being conſidered as a confidential man, 
is feldom allowanced. Another advantage in 
this caſe is, that only one confidential ſervant 
is 
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is requiſite ; whereas, when every man - has | 
the ſole care of his own horſes, more or leſs 
confidence is obliged to be placed in each. 

A circumſtance, occurring in this diſtrict, 
relative to the TREATMENT of FARM HORSES, 
is entitled to notice. The idea is not new to 
me; but J have not met with an incident, be- 


fore, ſufficiently authentic to warrant its being ; 


mentioned. 
In the livery Rabies: i in Tad HE-GOATS 


are kept, for the purpoſe of preſerving the 


health of the horſes, which ſtand in them.— 
Many carriers keep them in their ſtables for 


the ſame purpoſe ; and I have ſomewhere mer 
with an inſtance of farmers doing the ſame ; 
particularly as a prevention of the ſtaggers : 


but I have always conſidered it as one of thoſe 


| popular charms, of which wonderful effects 


are related in every country. Nor have I yet 


any proof to the contrary; all I have at preſent 


to produce is ſtrong evidence: I give it, how- 
ever, on ſuch authority as no one, who knows 


the author, will diſpute. 


About ſixteen years ago, Mr. William 


Peacey, of Northleach, loſt ſeveral horſes 


in the ſtaggers. He was adviſed by a friend, 
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whoſe experience had led him to believe, that 
he had benefited much by | what he recom- 


mended,—to keep a he-goat in his ſtables.— 


He got one, and had not for many years ano- 
ther inſtance of the diſorder. While the goat 
lived, his horſes were free from the ſtaggers ; 

but the goat dying, his horſes again became 
afflicted with this alarming diſorder. He pro- 

cured another goat (which is ſtill living) and 
has not ſince had an inſtance of the ſtaggers. 


He has ſeldom leſs than _ horſes in his 
ſtables. 


I do not mean to recommend, in general 


terms, the keeping of goats in farm ſtables. 
But if this terrible diſeaſe can be prevented 


at fo trifling an expence, what farmer in his 


ſenſes would be in want of a goat? In the 
midland counties, three years ago, many | 


farmers loſt all their beſt horſes in the ſtag- 


gers. Lols, to the amount of ſeveral thou- 
fand pounds was ſuſtained in Staffordſhire : 
alone. | 

I dwell the longer on this incident, as it 
appears to me probable, that the influence 
of the goat is not merely that of a charm. 
The ſtaggers appears evidently to be a ner- 


vous | 
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vous diſorder. Odours are found in many 


# 5 5 caſes, I believe, to act beneficially on the hu- 
man nerves ; and, poſſibly, the ſtrong ſcent 


of the goat may have a ſimilar effect on thoſe 


ol the horſe. The ſubject is certainly entitled 
to enquiry. be 


XII. IMPLEMENTS. The Cotfwold 
WAacGon has been mentioned. The vale 
waggons are ſaid to be copied from it; and 


every country might profit by its introduction. 


The Cotſwold PLOW is of the old long heavy 


conſtruction; with a ſingle wheel. It is 
ſteady, and makes good work, if properly 


uſed; but requires great draught.—--Five 
horſes or five oxen; never, I believe, leſs 
than four. Soil, which is at once tenacious : 
and ſtoney, requires, no doubt, a ſteady plow, 

and a ſtrong team: nevertheleſs, I am of 
opinion, that there is at preſent a waſte of 
team labour upon theſe hills. The double 


plow of Warwickſhire is, perhaps, the moſt 
likely to effect an improvement. The Nor- 


folk plow has been introduced; I ſaw two or 


three of them at work in one piece of turnep 
ground; where they made good work; but 


D 2 they 
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they are unfit for the Cotſwold ſoil; except 
in the fallowing ſeaſon. The Yorkſhire plow 
would work much better in it. The Turn- 
wreſt plow. i is certainly wanted on the cc lide- 
land” farms. 
But a multiplicity of implements i incurs an 
expence, which few farmers are willing to pay. 
Yet if any department of huſbandry requires 
the eſpecial attention of the arable farmer, it 
is that of working his land at as eaſy an ex- 
| Pence as poſſible. If the Cotſwold farmers 
object to two ſets of plows, let them endeavour 
to improve their own. 


XIII. MANAGEMENT OF FARMS. 
The primary oBJEcT of the Cotſwold huſ- 
bandry is SHEEP, Cattle are ſecondary, and 

comparatively few in number. Horſes and 

ſwine are ſubordinate being kept merely for 
the uſe of the farm. 

The marketable crops are BARLEY and 

WHEAT, The ſubordinate crops, raiſed for the 

ſupport. of the live ſtock, are turneps, oats, 

Peas, vetches (vicia ſativa) tares (ervum hirſu- 

tum!) ſaintfoin, other cultivated graſſes, 4 

natural graſsland. = 


- 
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he great art of farming in a hill country 
lies in guarding againſt dry ſeaſons ; and, of 
# courſe, in proportioning the ſtock and the 
ſubordinate crops, in ſuch a manner, as al- 
ways to have a ſufficient ſtore of dry food be- 
fore hand; and room enough, at leaſt, in the 
paſture grounds. To overſtock any farm is 
bad management: to overſtock a hill farm is 
unpardonable. 5 


XIV. COURSE OF HUSBANDRY. 

The Cotſwold farmers have either fallen into 
the Norfolk ſyſtem of aration, or have ſtruck 
one out ſimilar to it. The prevailing prac- 
tice, in the incloſed townſhips, is to divide 
the arable land into ſeven parts. One for 
ſaintfoin; the other ſix for the following crops, 


Tuned, Gan 
Barley, Wheat, 
Graſſes, Oats, peas, &c. 


_ Conſidering the profitableneſs of ſaintfoin, 


b | in any ſeaſon, and its being in a manner proof 
WE 2gainft a dry one; and conſidering at the ſame | 
'Y time the diſpoſition of the ſoil of theſe hills to 
produce it, —a ſeventh of the arable land may 


ſcem too ſmall a proportion for this almoſt 
3 D 3 ineſtimable 
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ineſtimable crop. But a fourth would, per- 
haps, be too great a ſhare. It, therefore, 
ſeems neceſſary, that the round of annual crops 
| ſhould be altered, or that the whole ſhould 


remain under the preſent regulation. 


XV. SOIL AND MANAGEMENT. 
The soll has been ſufficiently deſcribed.— 
We, therefore, proceed to its MANAGEMENT. 
Wn; BreakinNG-uP. During the incloſure, 2 

a greater or leſs quantity of old turf was, pro- 4 
bably, broken up, in moſt townſhips. But, 2 
at preſent, the only ſubject of this operation 
is ſaintfoin ley. Ne 

The nvariable method of breaking up old 
turf, on theſe hills, is, by s0pBURNING For | 
TURNEPS. Except in ſome few caſes, in 
which landlords, for want of due information 
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The ANCIENT COURSE of the common fields of theſe i 
hills was ſingular. Each townſhip was divided into two 
fields; for * crop and fallow,” —alternately: one year 
wheat and barley, the next a whole year's fallow + except | 

a ſmall part of each townſhip, which was uſed as a kind 


of every year's land; for grow ing a few Peas, oats, or 
other ſubordinate crop. 
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on the ſubject, debar their tenants from be- 
nefiting by this excellent practice“. In theſe 
caſes, the turf is broken up with the plow, 


for oats, peas, &c. and got into tilth, next 


year, for turneps. 


The art of Babernig- Pb N ce pa- 


ring and burning” — or “ breaſt-plowing 


is well conducted; and the benefits ariſing 


from it ſeem to be, in general, well under- 


ſtood. The great difficulty, here, is in get- 


ting turf tough enough to handle, and rough 
enough to burn. Temporary leys, and even 


ſtubble, are not unfrequently pared; and, if 


unfit for burning, the parings, when duly 


digeſted, plowed under with the ſeed plow- 
ing of the ſucceeding crop. This is found 
to be nearly as cheap as two plowings; and, 
in many reſpects, preferable. 

This practice is new to me. It ſeems ad- 


= mirably adapted as a preparation for ſowing on 
one plowing. The ſurface weeds are effectu- 

ally cut off; and, by lying ſome time on the 
ſurface, become a fit nutriment to the infant 


crop. In plowing, the ſod naturally falls to 


the 


* See YORK: Econ : i, 304. 
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the bottom of the furrow; and not only pre- 
vents the ſeed from running down too low, and 
thereby being buried too deep, but forms a 
proper nidus for it to fall in. The infant plants, 
| Inſtead of having the living weeds to ſtruggle 
with (which is the caſe when the whole furrow 
is ſown, as in moſt caſes it ought to be, while 
freſh) find in them, when digeſted, a friendly 
aſſiſtance: while the toughneſs of the furrows 
being done away, by the operation, they be- 
come obedient to the harrow: the ſurface is, of 
courſe, rendered fine, and the ſeed duly c co- 
vered. 
The Cotſwold labourers are ent and in- 
defatigable in the work of © breaſt plowing” 
the moſt laviſh work of huſbandry. The 
paring, burning and ſpreading has been done 
for 15s. an acre! from 15 to 20s. the com- 
mon price; notwithſtanding the ftonineſs of the 
foil. In ſome diſtricts the paring, alone, 
would coſt as much. Paring for plowing un- 
der is ſomecimes got done in winter, a leiſure 
ſeaſon, ſo low as 5 to 7s. an acre. When ſods 
intended to be burnt have been caught ma 
rainy ſeaſon, as they are liable to be in every 
COMMITS: and have grown to the ground by ly- 
img ü 
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ing a length of time upon it, they have been 
turned back again, for half a crown an acre. 
An admirable operation, this, when it can be 


done at ſo low an expence. 
Sods are all burnt in ſmall heaps, about a 
rod apart; the unburnt pieces are collected 


and burnt together in freſh heaps. Not a piece 
of raw ſod the ſize of the hand to be ſeen. 
Sometimes the aſhes are ſpread preſently after 
burning ; but more generally, I apprehend, 


they are ſuffered to ſtand 1n heaps, until bar- 


| ley ſeed time be done; when they are fpread 
among the graſs and weeds which have riſen, 
1 the land plowed the firſt time for turneps. 


TILLACE. The Cotſwold farmers are 


Sing of tillage: in the ordinary courſe of 


huſbandry, they never plow more than once 
for any crop; except turneps ; and for this, 
in the common practice of the country, ſel- 
dom more than three times. So that in the 


eſtabliſhed round they have ſix crops for {ix 


plowings. 
There are men, however, who do not limit 


the number of their turnep-fallow plowings ; 
but continue ſtirring until the weeds be over- 
come, and the ſoil be brought into a proper 


ſtate 
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ſtate of tilth ; and they find their account in it, 
I ſaw a piece of clover, ſucceeding, in courſe, - 
a turnep fallow of ſeven plowings ; and it was 

worth any other two pieces of equal ſize I ſaw 

in the country. This, and the other crops of 
the courſe, will, in all probability, pay ten fold 
for the extra plowings. 

It would certainly be eligible i in any large 
_ occupier to have a ſet of light two-horſe plows, 
for the purpoſe of ſtirring his fallows. He 
would with them give his fallows five plow- 
ings, with the ſame expence he now gives 
them three. The price of the Yorkſkire plow 
complete is not thirty ſhillings *: if men could 
be got to hold them properly, a ſet of theſe 
plows would earn their coſt doubly the firſt 
ſeaſon. 

With the preſent extravagant TEA team, 
farmers, in general, cannot afferd to keep their 
lands ip ſufficient tilth. The ordinary price of 
plowing is 8s. an acre. Each plowing now 
coſts them, perhaps, as much as the rent of 5 
their land. 

The Cotſwold farmers are i noular i in their 
ideas reſpecting a leading g Principle of tillage. 

They 


See YORK; ECON + vol. i. p. 2). 
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They endeavour to plow, for a crop, when 
the ſoil is Wet; and to work even their fallows, 


when they are moi, They argue that if they 
plow their fallows dry, they loſe their foil, 


which gets ſhallower every ſtirring. This 1s, 
probably, owing to the nature of the ſoil, and 


the nature of their team. The ſoil is moſtly 
ofa binding quality. Five horſes following 
each other, in the ſame track, render it, in 
dry weather, as firm, and almoſt as hard, as a 


pavement. In the next ſtirring, the ſhare re- 


fuſes to lay hold of it; and, in this operation, 
another layer of ſoil is trodden down. Two 


horſes drawing abreaſt would not produce this 
It may be ſaid to be the univerſal opinion of 
farmers throughout the kingdom, that fallows 
moſt eſpecially ought to be plowed when they 
are dry. I never met with the moſt diſtant in- 
timation, before, that plowing them when 
wet, or even moiſt, was anyway eligible ; ex- 
cepting two incidents which occured in my own 
practice ; in which plowing fallows very wet, 
was apparently deſtructive of couchgraſs. * 


* See MIN: OF AGRICULTURE. Date, 20, May, 1775. 
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The intention, however, of the practice un- 


der notice, is not that of deſtroying weeds, 


but of aſſiſting the crop: nevertheleſs, it is ob- 
ſervable, that, 
quantity of tillage which the lands of theſe 
hills receive, they are far from being remark- 
ably foul ;—nor do they appear to the eye 
ſtrikingly deficient in tilth. Their produc- 
tiveneſs, however, is not equal to their gene- 
ral appearance: and, perbaps, working the 
land while wet is at once injurious to the 
weeds and the crops which follow, _ 


One objection will probably be made to 


this general poſition, It is obſerved, in many 


countries, that wheat never ſucceeds better 


than when the ſeed plowing is given while 
the ſoil is wet. But may not the advantage, 
in this caſe, ariſe from the prevention of 
weeds, rather than from any immediate bene- 
fit to the crop? 
Theſe reflections, 


with the greateſt difidence. The PRINCIPLES 


OF TILLAGE may be ſaid to be as little known, 
now, as they appear to have been in the day 


of Heſiod. Much, no doubt, depends on ſi- 
tuation and ſpecific quality of foil: neverthe- 


less, 


notwithſtanding the ſmall 


however, are offered 
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leſs, it is not probable, that a practice ſo cloſe- 
ly connected with an important proceſs of na- 


ture, as is that of adapting the ſoil to the pur- 
poſes of vegetation, ſhould be entirely deſtitute | 
of GENERAL PRINCIPLES, Every glimmering 

of light, tho? faint, ought, therefore, to be col- 
lected, in order to endeavour to elucidate 


this important ſubject, and raiſe it from its 
preſent obſcurity. 


Another inſtance of practice reſpecting fal- 


lows | 1s entitled to particular attention. It re- 
quires no comment: its eligibility is evident 


at ſight; and its eſtabliſhment as a practice is 


likely to reflect much credit on the ſpirited 


management of theſe hills. For although it 


may be ſaid to be, as yet, the practice of one 


individual only — this individual is at the head 
of his profeſſion; in a country which abounds 


with intelligent huſbandmen ; and there can 


be no doubt of a practice ſo obviouſly eligible 
being extended. 


I have myſelf w EDE; a fallow, to prevent 


the weeds from ſeeding before the plows could 
be at leiſure to turn them under ; but never 


had an idea of the HoING or FALLOWS, UN- 
til 
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til I ſaw the operation in practice, upon the 
Cotſwold hills. 
It has hitherto been chiefly epics to beds 
of the common corn thiſtle ; and with ftriking 
ſucceſs. I walked over a piece of wheat after 
a thiſtley fallow ; without perceiving a thiſtle in 
it. Though it had neither been hoed nor 
weeded. It was in effect weeded in the fallow. 
The operation is performed ſome days, or 
perhaps a few weeks, before plowing.—the 
hoe taking off the top, ſomewhat beneath the 
crown, the root has freſh ſhoots to make: 
while theſe ſhoots are yet in a tender ſtate, the 
plow ſevers the root below. By theſe means 
the plants, if not deſtroyed, receive a check 25 
which they do not readily recover. 
The work is done by women, boys and girls, f 
with full-ſized turnep hoes. The operation re- 
quires no dexterity, nor is it by any means te- 
dious. There are no plants to ſet out; nor 
any crop to hinder. When the ground is 
gone over, the hoers return to the ſide they 
began upon, and go over it a ſecond time, to 
cut up ſuch as have been miſſed, in the firſt 
time going over. 


The 
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The ſame. excellent manager ſpuds up 


thiſtles, and other perennial weeds, in his 


raygraſs leys, previous to their being plowed 


for wheat; and with a ſimilar effect. His 


wheats ſeldom or ever want weeding. It is 
always better management tO PREVENT WEEDS, | 


than to DESTROY THEM IN THE CROP, | 


XVI. MANURES and MANAGE- 
MENT. The Manuss principally in uſe 
are dung, ſheepfold, and aſhes procured by ſod- 
burning. A bed of a ſpecies of blue mar! has 


lately been diſcovered, and its effect proved on 


nend. 


The effect of dung on the Cotſwold foil is 
extraordinary, There is an inſtance produced 


of its laſting near fifty years ! Its effect is evi- 
dent in a piece of wheat now growing (May 


1788) on a patch, lately common field land, 


- which now makes part of an incloſure. 


But this extraordinary effect is on land 


which lies at a great diſtance from the dung 
yard; and is perhaps no more than an incident, 


(ſtriking in thoſe days) of the efficacy of a new 
manure,—even of dung,—on land which has 
not been accuſtomed. to it, It is well known 

Es 


e 
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that the dung of ſheep (the ſheepfold) is ſingu- 
larly beneficial to land which has not been 
folded upon ; and there ſeems to be no reaſon 


why the dung of horſes and cattle ſhould not be 


ſimilar in their effects. The duration is the 


only thing extraordinary. The retentive na- 
ture of the ſoil is the only probable cauſe of it. 


Had not the fact been well authenticated by 
2 moſt intelligent huſbandman *, who has 


perſonal knowledge of the ebe ines and 


has probably ſeen every crop which has grown 
upon the land ſince the circumſtance took 


place, I ſhould not t have thought | It an et of 
notice. 


Manuzino. In the fabled cots of 
huſbandry, the manure 1s wholly applied to 
the turnep crop. And for this ſeldom more is 
ſet on chan ten loads of dung a an acre. 


XVII. HARVESTING. The harveſt 
is got in chiefly without foreign aſſiſtance: 
(except ſome few reapers from the foreſt of 


Wichwood): a remarkable circumſtance in a 
wold country. Wheat is invariably reaped 


and ſet up in “ ſhucks” uncovered. Barley 
and 


* Mr. John Craddock of Northleach. 


and oats are mown outward, and harveſted in 
ſwath. The work is principally done by har- 
veſtmen, hired for five weeks certain, at two 
ſhillings a day, no board nor beer; except 
what 1S 1 given. 


XVIII. FARMYARD MANAGE- 
MENT. 1. Barn MANAGEMENT. Thraſh 
in the ſouth-country manner. Winnow, in 
the common practice of the country, with the 
== fail fan. Some few machine fans in the di- 
= ſtriet. on I 
= | STRAWYARD MANAGEMENT. Store 
* go looſe in yards. The ſtraw being gi- 
ven in moveable cribs: or in mangers formed 

een the fences. | 
I met with an idea, here, that cattle may be 
ſatiated with ſtraw ; or, in other words, may 
be ſerved with it in too great plenty. It has 
been obſerved, that after a dry ſummer, when 
ſtraw is ſcarce and the cattle have it dealt out 
to them regularly, they do better, than when, 
= after a plentiful year, it is thrown before them 
3 in profuſion from the thraſhing floor. Not 
WW through | the ſuperior quality of the ſtraw in a 
Vor. II. 2 ſcarce 
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ſcarce year; as theſe effects have been ob- 
ſerved to be produced from the ſame ſtraw. 
This ſubject is by no means unintereſting 
to thoſe who winter large quantities of cattle. 
I have obſerved in Yorkſhire, where cattle are 
kept tied up, and of courſe are regularly fed, 
that they in general do better at ſtraw, than 
cattle in the ſouth of England where they go 
looſe among a much greater plenty; but 
whether it proceed from the warmth, from 
their reſting better, from the breed of cattle, 
or from their being regularly fed and eating 
= With an appetite, I will not pretend to decide. 


XIX. MARKETS. Smithfield, prin- 
cipally, for ſheep and cattle. Gloceſter for po 
barley. The country millers for wheat. It is i 
obſervable that in this diſtrict; more particu- 
larly, I believe, in the manufacturing coun- 
try, about Stroud the miller and the baker 
center in the ſame man. The mill and the 
bakehouſe being covered by the ſame roof. 


XX. WHEAT. 1. The spec1ts princi- 
_ pally © red lammas - ſome © cone” is grown; 
but it is not fo prevalent here as in the vale. 
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A NEW VARIETY of cone wheat has lately 
been raiſed, from the mere circumſtance of 
finding one grain in a parcel of ſeed. The bo- 
dy is remarkably long and large; but the qua- 
lity, (as yet) is not good, or at leaſt not ſight- 
ly. I mention it merely to ſhew that, by a lit- 
tle attention, new ſorts of corn may be readily 


raiſed; even from a ſingle grain. 


2. Socerss rox. Wheat generally ſucceeds 
the ſecond year's ley, once plowed. When 
land is very foul, it is ſometimes ſummer- 
fallowed for wheat. 

25 TILLAGE. Endeavour to begin plow- 
ing early in July; and let the land lie in rough 
furrow until ſown. 

4. SowiIx O. 1. Time of ſowing. The 
Cotſwold hills are in a manner proverbial for 
the early ſowing of wheat. Auguſt and Sep- 
tember are the principal months. The gene- 


x ral rule is to begin plowing in July, and begin 
WW ſowing the firſt wet weather in Auguſt, 
Wheat ſeed time therefore generally commen- 
I ces in wheat harveſt. Scarcely a handful of 


new wheat is ſown in the diſtrict. 

It is, however, ſeldom ſown when more 
than one year old, There is, indeed a pv? 
33 lar 
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lar idea (not altogether well founded however) 
that wheat will not grow if more than that 
1 1 5 
: The Cotſwold farmers wiſh to ſee the 
ground covered before Michaelmas. The 
motives held out for this very early ſowing are, 
that leſs ſeed is by this means requiſite ; and 
that it is known from experience that early 
ſown wheats do the beſt on the Cotſwold land. 
| This is another ſtriking evidence of the 
. wide difference in the cuſtoms of countries, 
with reſpect to the time of ſowing wheat ; and 
corroborates, ſtrongly, the idea of theſe cuſ- 
| toms being founded on EXPERIENCE ; not on 
habit or caprice, The diſtricts which form the 
two extremes are included within the ſame 
county: lie contiguous to each other! A 
None might be flung from the country which 
ſows its wheat in Auguſt, into that which ſows 
its wheat in December! 

2. Quantity of ſeed. In Auguſt, the ordi- 
nary quantity is fix pecks ; about fourteen 
gallons;—in September #wo buſhels (gz gal- 
lons each). But it has been found that one 
buſhel ſown in Auguſt, provided the land be 
clean and in heart, is abundantly ſufficient ! 

„ We 
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we may venture to ſay that one third of the 


ſeed wheat ſown in moſt other diſtricts is ſaved 
in this. A faving of ſome importance when 
= wheat is dear. 


3. Covering. © Dragged” and * harrowed”: 


3 that is harrowed with rough and fine harrows: 
9 and what 1s peculiar, I believe, to the weſt of 
England, snEE are generally pznNNeD upon 
che land, or at leaſt paiven repeatedly 


54 over it, between the ſowing and the coming 


up. A practice which might perhaps be 


. found beneficial in other upland diſtricts. 


5. VEGETATING PROCESS. If wheat get 


rank in autumn, it is eſteemed good manage- 
ment to eat it down with ſheep: not, however, 


+ WP 


We by a few kept long won it; but by a large 
WE flock, at once. 


This is a new idea. The brad emay be 


good. The great complaint againſt the early 
WE ſowing of wheat is that of its being liable to get 


winter-proud. EarTinG it off, in auTUMN, 


may give it a check, and prevent that evil con- 
ſequence. Eating it in Spring is here conli- : 
dered as pernicious, 


Wheat is uſually weeded with ſpud-hooks ; 3 


not hoed, as in the vale. One inſtance, how- 


E ever, 
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was HOED IN AUTUMN with uncommon ſuc- 
ceſs, occurred in the practice of a ſuperior 
manager, in this diſtrict: and others in which 


early, as in this diſtri, and the land at the 

fame time full of ſeed weeds, one or other of 
theſe operations 2 to be 1 in a degree 1 
ſite. 


ever, in which a thin crop, full of ſeed weeds, 


wheat have been wEEDED IN AUTUMN, with 
great advantage, Where wheat is ſown very 


6. HaxrvrsTING. The method of har- 
veſting has been mentioned. 

1 met with a. well at ii 
here, of the good effect of cutting MILDEWED 
WHEAT while very green. A fine piece of 
wheat being lodged by heavy rains, and being 
ſoon after perceived to be infected with the mil- 

dew, was cut, though ſtill in a perfectly green 

ſtate: namely about three weeks before the 

uſual time of cutting. It lay ſpread abroad 
upon the ſtubble until it became dry enough 

to prevent its caking in the ſheaf; when it 

was bound and ſet up in ſhucks. The reſult 

of this treatment was, the grain, though 

ſmall, was of a fine colour, and the heavieſt 

wheat which grew upon the ſame farm that 
ſeaſon : 
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ſeaſon; owing no doubt to the thinneſs of its 
ſkin. What appears much more remarkable 
the ſtraw was 2 bright; not a ſpeck 
upon it. 0 NE 
The idea of the jucicious manager, in 
whoſe practice this expedient took place, is, 
that cutting the crop, & as ſoon as it is ſtruck, 
kills the mildew.” And on this principle he 
practiſes himſelf, and recommends in general 
terms, the cutting of mildewed wheat “ as 
Toon as it is ſtruck,” It is well underſtood 
that the ſap or nutriment, which is in the 
ſtems of carn that is cut under-ripe, circulates 
to the ear, and fills the grain, in the ſame, or 
in a ſimilar manner, as it would have done, 
had the ſtems remained upon their roots. 
Hence, the advantage of cutting mildewed 
| Wheat as ſoon as it is infected with the diſeaſe 
ſeems to be, that, by thus ſtopping the diſ- 
_ eaſe, the nouriſhment j in the ſtraw, paſſes to 
the earin a pure untainted ſtate. 
J. Barn MANAGEMENT. Wheat is moſt 
of it kept in the rick over the winter ; and, 
when the markets are flat, frequently over the 
year, There is at this time (May 1788). 
more unthraſhed wheat on the wolds of Glo- 
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ceſterſhire, than perhaps any other entire coun- 
ty is poſſeſſed of. The ſtrengib of the farmers, 


and the practice of ſowing old wheat, account 


for it. In countries where new wheat is ſown, 
it is in ſome degree neceſſary to begin thraſh- 
ing immediately after harveſt. In this country, 
there is a ſimilar neceſſity for keeping wheat in 
the ſtraw over the winter. Wheat generally 
bears the beſt price in ſummer. The Cotſwold 
farmers experiencing annually, through the na- 


ture of their practice, the advantage of hav- 


ing wheat to diſpoſe of in ſummer, endeavour 


to keep all they can until that ſeaſon: and, no 
doubt, find their inter eſt in the practice. 


8. MaRKET FOR WHEAT. The millers of 
the neighbourhood. The meaſure nine gal- 
lons and a half, bare. The medium weight of 
clean wheat, in a good ſeaſon, 7o lb. 2 

9. THE PRODUCE OF WHEAT. Twelve to 
twenty buſhels an acre. Two quarters of 
wheat an acre may, perhaps, be taken, on a 
par of years, as the medium et of theſe 
hills. 

GENERAL OBSERVATION. The 3 
and the weight (conſidering the meaſure) are 
both of them ſtrong evidences againſt the 

Cotſwold 
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Cotſwold ſoil, as a matrice for wheat. It 
ſtrikes me forcibly, that too large a propor- 
tion of 1 it is, at preſent, appropriated to this 
= crop. It is an error in the practice of moſt 
FT ' upland diſtricts to graſp at too much wheat. 
I know not a more common, nor a more 
fatal error in huſbandry. The Cotſwold foil 
is evidently adapted to barley ; but very little 
of it to beat. Vet, in the ordinary courſe 
of huſbandry, the number of acres reſpec- 
tively occupied * each es theſe crops is 
"ne. 
Ic do not mean to eri at the Cotſwold 
5 3D practice, which is, in many reſpe&s, very 
5 judicious; nor to dictate in poſitive terms to 
the Cotſwold farmers : but I flatter myſelf 
they will excuſe ry offering my ſentiments on 
this intereſting ſubject. I am clearly of opi- 
nion, that, inſtead of the whole of the ſecond 
year's leys being indiſcriminately plowed up 
in July or Auguſt for wheat, —ſuch part of 
them only as can, with an ordinary ſeaſon, be 
depended upon for a middling crop; ſay twenty 
buſhels an acre; ſhould be ſown with wheat. 
The reſt to be reſerved for barley: either to 
be broken up after harveſt, winter plowed, 
and 


and ſown in early ſpring; or, if this ſhould 


interfere too much with the preſent ſpring 
_ crops, attempt to ſow barley in autumn; (I 
have reaſon to believe, from my own expe- 
rience, that it will ſtand the winter perfectly 
well *) or, if this cannot be done with cer- 
tainty, leave out the oat crop, or otherwiſe 
alter the preſent ſyſtem of management, in 
ſuch manner, as to render it convenient to 


ſow a greater proportion of barley, and a ſmal- 


ler ſhare of wheat. 


common long-eared barley. 


2. Timt of sowinc. The latter end of 


March, and the beginning of April: a fort- 
night before, and a fortnight after, Lady day. 


3. QuvanTITY OF SEED. Three buſhels 
an acre. This, the meaſure and the time of 


ſowing being conſidered, is an extraordinary 
quantity of ſeed. But land which is naturally 
inclined to tenacity, is out of tilth, and ſown 


with barley on one plowing, may, unleſs the 


ſeaſon prove uncommonly kind, require it. 
4. HARVESTING. 


See MIN : OF AGR1: date, 2 Feb: 1776 
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4. HarvesTinoG. Cocked with corn 
forks and at preſent raked with drag-rakes ; 
an implement but lately introduced, here. 

5. Barn MANAGEMENT. Moſtly thraſhed 
in winter, Sometimes kept over the year, 
on account of price ; or as a ſource of fodder, 
in caſe of a dry ſeaſon. des 
w 6. Marker. Gloceſter: where it is 
bought chiefly by the Briſtol factors. Mea- 
ſure the ſame as wheat, Weight 60lb. 

J. Propuce. Twenty buſhels to four 
quarters an acre. Three quarters are deemed 

a fair crop. 0 e 
GENERAL OBSERVATION. This is a low _ 

| 8 and may ſeem to militate againſt the 
practice I have juſt recommended. It muſt be 
obſerved, however, that this produce is from 
land deficient in tillage ; and that barley de- 
lights in a fine pulverous tilth. It muſt alſo 
be conſidered that wheat in this country occu- 
pies the ſoil perhaps upwards of twelve months; 
| barley not more than fix ; and that the feed- 
age of the leys in the wane of ſummer are loſt 
by the wheat crop. Other arguments offer 
themſelves in favor of the propoſed alteration ; 
but it was, perhaps, enough in me to inti- 
mate, 
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mate, what appears to be an improvement * 
and I may, e 8 have ſaid oy 
much. 


XXII. TURNEPS. 1. SPECIES. , Va- 


rious—- white —- red — green round and 


| long-rooted. The Norfolk white-loaf ſeems | 
to be in the beſt eſteem. 


2. Svecess10N. In the eſtabliſhed courſe, 


turneps ſucceed oats, &c.; or faintfoin ley, 


when this is broken up by ſodburning 
3. Ti.Lacze. The fubbles are broken up 


in winter ; and have, after barley ſeed time, 
two, or perhaps three more plowings. Some 
collect the root weeds into heaps and burn 
them; others leave them on the ſurface to 
wither. The ſodburnt ground is, in the com- 
mon practice of the diſtrict, rice-balked, or 


half-plowed, as ſoon as barley-fowing is done; 


and the balks croſſed by the ſeed-plowing. 


But ſome good farmers object to this manage- 


ment; rather chooſing to give it two clean 
plowings, fleet, and acroſs each other. While 
others judge one plowing to be beſt, Conſi- 
dering the price of plowing and the ſparing 
hand with which it is applied in this diſtrict, it 
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is to me a matter of ſurprize how two plow- 


ings ſhould, in this caſe, become cuſtomary. 


4. Manuzz. Upon the ſtubble ground, 


about ten loads of dung is conſidered as a to- 
lerable dreſſing. The ſoaburnt land has no- 


ching but the aſhes. 
F. Sowino. Time of ſowing. Vagin the 
latter end of May, and continue ſowing until 


Auguſt. 


The quantity of feed ; one to two pounds. 
6. Horx. Good farmers, and farmers in 


general, I believe, hoe twice. There are, 
nevertheleſs, ſome few men, ſtill left, who do 
not think that even one hoing is neceſſary.— 
The price of the two hoings 6s. an acre: four 
for the firſt, two for the ſecond: the land all 
ſtirred the firſt time over. This, conſidering 


the ſtoney r of the ſoil, is extraordinarily 


cheap. 


7. ExPENDITURE or TURNEPs. They are 


all fed off with ſheep, as they ſtand upon the 
ground: beginning upon them about Mi- 
chaelmas: moſtly fatting ſheep without fol- 
lowers. Give them a freſh © hitch” every 


day: and if hurdles can be had in ſufficient 


plenty, leave three or four ſhifts of the eaten 


grou nd 
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ground open, for the ſneep to fall back upon; 


for i it is found that, in three or four days, they 


will return to the ſcraps and pick them up in 


preference to thoſe, which have been recently 


made. This is a minutia of practice, which 


is not univerſally attended to; but if it be 


right, in any country, to eat off turneps upon 
the ground, with one flock of ſheep, this cir- 


cumſtance is certainly worthy of attention. 


Another minutia of practice, which does 
the attention of the Cotſwold farmers (thoſe, 


at leaſt, who obſerve it) very great credit is, 


that of © roL DING up-HILL:“ beginning upon 
the lower parts of the field or piece to be fed 
off, and proceeding upward; not upon the 
higher parts and proceeding downward.— 
Sheep have a natural propenſity to lodge upon 
high ground: if this be fed off firſt, and left 


open as in the above practice, no ſooner have 


they ſatisfied themſelves, on the lower 


grounds, than they return to the hill to lodge: 
on the contrary, if the lower parts be eaten 
off firſt, and the fold carried ſtill higher every 


move, they follow the hurdles: conſequently, 
every part becomes evenly trodden and N 
5 manured. 


XII. CUL- 
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XXIII. CULTIVATED HERBAGE. 
In diſtricts, in which natural graſsland is 
ſcarce, the CULTIVATION of HERBAGE becomes 
a primary object of attention; and nowhere 
do we ſee it ſo afſiduouſly attended to as on 
theſe hills. The two principal ſpecie 


= cAainTFoInN and RAYGRASS—are here culti- 


vated with ſuperior ſkill, 


1. SaInTFOIN, The entire wolds are pro- 
ductive of this princely herb. The calcarious 
rubble, which has been mentioned as forming 
the ſubſoil, is in ſome places two or three feet 
deep; and the rock, below, moſtly open. The 
roots have been traced, in ſtone quarries, to 
ten, ſome will ſay twenty feet deep. Here 
the ſaintfoin flouriſhes luxuriantly, But in 

other places the rock riſes, in flat horizontal 
ſeams, to near the ſurface : there the ſaintfoin 
is weaker, and goes off ſooner. It is faid to 
have been cultivated upon theſe hills upwards 
of one hundred and fifty years, 


The 
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The culture of ſaintſoin requires, in this Mil 

place, to be regiſtered in detail, under the 55 

following heads : - 

Rona I. Succeſſion = 5 
0 2. Sowing 5 
3. Management while young 95 
4. After management "1 

5. Expenditure of hay ” 

6. Expenditure of aftergraſs £1 

7. Its duration on theſe hills 4 

8. Recroping the Cotſwold lands . 

with ſaintfoin 5 

I. Succeſſion. In the eſtabliſhed practice, 4 

ſaintfoin is generally ſown with barley after 2] 

turnepbss. = Con 

But it has lately been diſcovered; in one of 1 


thoſe Iv DEN TS of practice, to which every 
farmer ought to be attentive *, that it is 
more eligible to ſow it with oats after wheat: 
that is, when the ſoil 18 foul even with 
couch! 
SBaintfoin, ſown on a foil which is clean and 
in tilth, is liable, on the Cotſwold hills, to be 
choaked with © bents” ( bromus mollis) which, 
ſeeding 


See EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS. &c. p. 1. 
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ſeeding before ſaintfoin is cut, annually en- 
creaſes. The weaker plants of ſaintfoin are, by 
this means, ſmothered or kept under, and the 
quality of the hay proportionally injured. 

In laying down land, which had been in- 
cloſed from intermixed common field, and 
which was, of courſe, in various ſtates as to 
tilth and foulneſs, it was obſerved, in more 
= inſtances than one, that where the land hap- 
pened to be foul, the bents were few, while 
that which was clean and fine, at the time of 
| ſowing, was, in a few years, overrun with 
them. 
This incident was callght at; not, however, 
by ſlovens, for the purpoſe of ſaving trouble 
or expence ; but by men, whoſe activity and 
ſpirit, in matters of huſb andry, are indiſpu- 
table. Saintfoin has now been repeatedly 
ſown, on a large ſcale, on ſoil worn out and 
fouled by a ſucceſſion of corn crops: and the 
event has been invariably what the incidents 
pointed out. The couch occupying the ſur- 
face prevents the bents from gaining a footing; 
while the ſaintfoin, feeding in the ſubſoil, has 
little occaſion for the ſurface, 
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It has ever ſtruck me, that faintfoin oughr Ml 
to be ſown when the ſoil is poor; that is, out of 
heart as to manure ; in order that it may be 

induced to ſtrike downward, and feed below; 
as well as to prevent the graſſes and weeds 
from luxuriating above, to its annoyance : 
but I had no conception of its being able to 
work its way in a bed of couch. The plants 
are, it ſeems, checked during the firſt two or 
three years; but, at length, the couch dwind- 
ling, or in its nature growing weak for want 
of the ground being ſtirred, the ſaintfoin gains 
full poſſeſſion: and although it may be then 
' thiner than ſaintfoin ſown on a clean ſurface, 
this is thought to be no diſadvantage to its pro- 
ductiveneſs. It is allowed, however, that 
the land, on breaking up ſaintfoin cultivated 
in this manner, is ſtill foul. But even this 
circumſtance has its attendant advantage, in 
this country; it affords an eligible turf for 
ſodburning; and although this operation may 
not clean it thoroughly, it is to be remem- 
bered, that its foulneſs was cauſed by a ſuc- 
ceſſion of corn crops, previous to the ſowing 
of the ſaintfoin; and that had it not been ſown, 
| the 
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the ſoil would have required a fallow to cleanſe 
Mt + 

| Nevertheleſs, upon the whole, it does not 
ſtrike me as a practice to be univerſally re- 
commended to the cultivators of ſaintfoin — 
circumſtances vary in different diſtricts; and 
the ſame judicious cultivator, who has ſtruck 
out, and indeed may be ſaid to have eſta- 
bliſhed, this novel practice, has found, that 
the bents may, in a clean ſoil, be overcome by 
handweeding, the firſt and ſecond years; for 
although every bent may not be extirpated, 
the ſurface afterward becomes too ſtale for the 
ſeeds to ſtrike in; and it appears to me more 
than probable, that the expence of handweed- 


t ing is not equivalent to the loſs of produce, 
i by the new practice, in the crops of the three 
8 ſirſt years. 

n My obſervations are the fuller on this ſub- 
r ject, as it appears to me intereſting; and, 

y notwithſtanding the practice, which has been 
truck out, may be in ſome reſpects objection- 
c- 5 able, it has already been adopted, by ſome 
ng principal farmers; and will, probably, in a 
Mm, 1 ſhort time, become the prevailing practice of 
he 15 the Cotſwold hills. 


F2 2. Sewing 
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2. Sowing ſaintfoin. The time of ſowing ſaint- 


foin, here, is the middle of March ; or from 
that time to the latter end of the month. 


The quantity of ſeed 1s proportioned to the 

| ſtate of the ſoil. A foul foil requires more 
ſeed than one which is clean: from one buſhel 
to three buſhels an acre. The advocates for 


thin ſaintfoin think a buſhel of feed ſufficient; 
provided the ſoil be clean. 


This is another intereſting particular, i in the 


cultivation of ſaintfoin. It is remarked by 


men of obſervation, that where the plants of 


ſaintfoin ſtand at ſome diſtance from each 
other, they grow taller, ſtronger, and afford 
more herbage, than where they ſtand thick 


_ upon the ground; in which caſe, the plants 


are not only weaker ; but the crop is ſhorter 
and leſs productive, The Pfrength of the 


plants may, perhaps, be the only cauſe of 
difference: a ſtrong plant, in all probability, 
ſtrikes deeper than a weak one; by which 


means its paſture is proportionally enlarged®. 


N The 


* PrICL Or SAINTFOIN SEED,—three to ſix ſhillings 
a buſhel, four ſhitiings and ſixpence a medium price, 
Chiefly raiſed in the neighbourhood. | 5 


us 
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3. The management of the ſaintfoin crop while 
young. But if thin ſaintfoin be advantageous, 
' why not ſer out the plants, and keep them 
clean the ſecond year, with the hoe? With 
this, and a ſmall addition of handweeding, 
when the bents run up to head, theſe trouble- 
ſome weeds might, perhaps, be wholly over- 
come. e * 

4. The after management of ſaintfoin. It is 
invariably mown every year. If it be once 
ſuffered to be eaten with ſtock during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, its productiveneſs is in a man- 
ner deſtroyed ; it is ſaid that it will not, in 
this country, ever afterward riſe to the ſithe. 

It is a principle here laid down, by men, 
who ſeem to have paid ſingular attention to 
the culture of this plant, zhat it ought never to 
be eaten upon the ground whenin a growing ftate. 
They have reduced their ideas to ſtill greater 
accuracy ; they are clearly of opinion, that 
ſaintfoin cannot, on a par of ſeaſons, be fed 
with ſafety in more than two months of the 
year: namely the months of October and 
November: in a mild December, it will fre- 
quently make a ſhoot; which being cropt is 


nad to be nearly fatal to the plant. Paſturing 
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in ſpring is obſerved to have a ſimilar effect. 
Even mowing too early is conſidered as very 


prejudicial: and what appears extraordinary, 
(being contrary to the general nature of plants) 
ſuffering the plants of ſaintfoin to mature their 


ſeed is believed to prolong their duration 

It is well known, that cutting trees while in 
a ſtate of growth, 1s injurious to their future 
progreſs ; being, it is underſtood, prejudicial 
to their roots: and cutting this ſtrong, deep- 


rooting plant, in a ſimilar ſtate, may have a 


ſimilar effect. If the injury be done to the 


root, and take place in the lower extremities 


of it, the damage, which follows, is eaſily 


conceived; for whatever portion of the length _ 
of the root is deſtroyed, in ſuch proportion 


Will the paſturage of the plant be contracted ; 
and, until it has had ſufficient time to re-extend 


its roots, in the ſame ratio will be its produc- 


tiveneſs. Theſe reflections are offered inci- 


dentally ; in order to excite a ſpirit of enquiry, 
which may lead to more accurate ideas con- 


cerning the nature of this moſt uſeſul plant. 


5. The expenditure of ſaintfoin hay is chiefly 
On Fur nep-ſheep and horſes. a The produce one 


to two tons an acre. 
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. 27 be expenditure of the eftergraſs? 18 prin- 
cipally on lambs, which are newly weaned; 
| alſo on grown ſheep, as well as on cattle; 
but is ſeldom, I underſtand, eaten with horſes. 
7. The duration of ſaintfoin on the Cotſ- 
wold hills is ſhort. Seldom more than ten 
years: not even with the management above- 
mentioned, on land which has never borne 
ſaintfoin before. This, however, may be dif- 
ficult to aſcertain. It has been cultivated on 
theſe hills, it ſeems, the major part of two 
centuries. It is not likely, however, that 
every patch ſhould have been hit: the ſhort- 
neſs of its duration muſt therefore be given to 
the nature of the ſoil, or ſubſoil. 
8. Recropping with ſaintfoin. The general 
idea ſeems to be, that land ought not to be re- 
cropt with ſaintfoin under twenty years. But, 
it is probable, that it cannot be cultivated, 
with ſucceſs, after ſo ſhort an interval. There 
15 an inſtance of a piece of land on theſe hills 
being cropt three times with ſaintfoin, within 
memory ; but the laſt crop was of little value 75 
it went off in about three years. Therefore, 
notwithſtanding what has been ſaid above, 
the preſent proportion of ſaintfoin ley to the 
— F 4 5 arable 
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arable crops may be ſufficient. In the preſent 
courſe of crops, each piece will come round 
for ſaintfoin in ſeventy years: and it appears 
doubtful whether, even after that interval of 
reſt, the ſubſtrata will be ſufficiently recharged | 
- to ſend up ten more crops, equal to thoſe at 
leaſt which it afforded the firſt time. The food 
of ſaintfoin it then contained might have been 
ſome thouſand years in forming. 
2. RaycRass. Next to ſaintfoin, raygraſs 
is here in the higheſt eſteem. I have obſerved 
no other diſtrict in which it is ſo well under- 
ſtood, and fo judiciouſly managed, as it is in 
this. Not only the green herbage, but the L 
hay of raygraſs is here conſidered as ſuperiorly E 
nutritious. The greateſt proof I have ever 
met with in grazing, of any kind, was given 
by bullocks finiſhed with ordinary barley and 
with raygraſs hay. I do not mean with the 
ftraw of raygraſs, which had ſtood to mature 
its grain ; but with the herbage of raygraſs, 
cut in a ſtate of ſucculency, and properly 
made into hay. 
The Cottwold farmers this year (1788) be- 
gan cutting their raygraſs leys about the 22 
np ! zohile the ſpikes were yet ſhooting: it is | 
, true 
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true the ſeaſon was then dry, and there was no 
proſpect of its improving ; it nevertheleſs was 
allowed, by men who beſt underſtand its na- 
ture, to be fully fit for cutting ; and it is, I 
underſtand, every year cut in a ſimilar ſtate. 
Men of obſervation aſſert that there are 2 
ſpecies of raygraſs now in cultivation in this 
diſtrict: the one annual, the other perennial. 
The former, the ordinary ſort which is ſold at 
the ſhops ; the latter, raiſed on theſe hills. 
This is a ſtrong evidence of the advantage to 
be expected from the cultivation of the native 
raygraſs of a country. And every country 
ought, without loſs of time, to ſet about a work 
which is ſo eaſy, and promiſes ſo much advan- ; 
tage. The ſort here ſpoken of, as an annual, 
is probably à worn out variety; or one whoſe 
acquired habit is averſe to the Cotſwold ſoil. 
3. TRETOII. (Trifolium procumbens 
provincially © hop clover.“) This is in good 
_ eſteem: and is frequently ſown among raygraſs. 
Its hay, when well got, is thought to be of a 
ſuperior quality” 
4. WTE CLOVER. When een is 
the object, this is commonly ſown among ray- 
graſs; but for hay trefoil alone is ſown. 
| 5. Rep 
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5. Rep cLoveR. It is obſervable, that, 
notwithſtanding this plant has not been culti- 
vated on theſe hills more, perhaps, than 
twenty or thirty years, its productiveneſs is on 
the decline. In a country, however, produc- 
tive of ſaintfoin, its loſs is the leſs to be re- 
gretted. 


XXIV. GRASSLAND. The graſſy 
vallies, which have been mentioned, are to- 
lerably well herbaged; but are very much 
over- run, in patches, with the red autumnal 
crocus - (colcbicum autumnale) which in many 
places occupies, in effect, the entire ſurface; 
and as yet no mode of extirpation has been hit 

upon. - 8 

Theſe vallies are 1 indifferently to 
hay and paſturage; but no dependence can 
be placed in them: in a moiſt ſeaſon they 
will throw out good crops of graſs: but in a 
dry ſummer they are of little value. 


XXV. HORSES. - Sore cart © hits are 
bred on theſe hills. The mares are uſually 
worked until they drop their foals; but not 
while they ſuckle; the Wals being weaned 
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early ; while there is plency of graſs upon the 


grou nd. 


XXVI. CAT TLE. A good many cone 
are kept in this diſtrict. Some Cows are kept 
in the vallies; and on the ſkirts of the hills 
there are conſiderable dairies. | 
Tur SPECIES OF CATTLE are the Gloceſter- 
wh ſhire, the long-horned, and a e breed N 
between thoſe two. 

1 een In the higher townſhips, 
more particularly, perhaps, in the townſhip FE 
of Northleach,—cows are kept on © cow- 
downs” (old upland graſs) in the day, and 
 foddered in, yards, at nights, with weeds, 
rough graſs, or other herbage, mown in the 
byways and hedges. The craftsmen and farm 
labourers have each of them a cow: by this 
means they not only obtain a relief for their fa- 
miles ; but acquire at the ſame time habits of 
induſtry. I mention this circumſtance ; as in 
all probability, this was, formerly, the prac- 
tice in moſt open upland townſhips, through- 
out * kingdom, 5 

- | Grazing. The fatting of cattle is not 
he. common practice of theſe hills; neverthe- 
5 leſs 
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leſs they may boaſt of at leaſt one good gra- 
zier. * His practice is to buy in large Welch 
bullocks, at Gloceſter, in autumn and win- 1 
ter. He gives them the run of the ſtraw yard 
the firſt winter; and ſummers themon raygraſs Ml 
and clover leys, —as companions to his fatting 
ſheep,—to eat off the bents of raygraſs; and 
thereby not only give the ſheep a freer better 
bite than they otherwiſe would have; but at 
the ſame time turns to a valuable purpoſe that 
which would otherwiſe (if not ſwept of with 
the ſithe) remain an encumberance to the ſur- 
face. The enſuing winter, they are finiſhed in 
ſtalls, with hay and ſecondary barley. A 2 
but an excellent practice. 
His method of ſtall fatting merits ape 
notice. His fatting cattle are all tied up ;— 
ſome in ſingle, ſome in double ſtalls. His rea- 
ſon for this practice is not altogether that of 
ſaving room; he is clearly of opinion that 
they do better fat faſter than bullocks which 
are kept in looſe ſtalls f. His reaſoning is 
fair: beſides the indiſputable advantage of 
heir 
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their not being liable, in this caſe, to foul their 


meat and water; he holds out another which 
is not ſo obvious, but may nevertheleſs. per- 

haps be equally true: cattle which are tied up 
are more cadiſh (tamer—leſs wild) than thoſe 
which are kept in looſe ſtalls. A looſe bullock 


(ſome looſe bullocks at leaſt) when a ſtranger 


enters the ſhed, or any diſturbance happens in 
it, will riſe and fly into the yard for refuge; 
| while a bullock which knows that he has not 
the power of flight will lie ſtill and chew his 
cud. In the yards, looſe bullocks are equally 
able to diſturbance ; and quietneſs 18 no 
doubt eſſential to quick fatting. 


Each bullock has two troughs ; a ſmall one 


for corn; a large one for hay; with a water 
trough, which runs the whole length of the 


ſhed, and is covered by a board; each bul- 


lock having a hole (large enough to admit the 
noſe) to drink at. The water trough (a hol- 
low tree) forms, as it were, a top rail to the par- 
tition wall of the gangway. The others are 


0 beneath it; nearly level with the bed of the 
| {tall. 


The corn is ground, and given to them, 


mixt among cu Pays two or three times a day ; 


beginning 
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beginning with about half a peck, and en- 
creaſing to about a peck a day. | 
The method of feeding with hay, which in 
this inſtance is practiced, does the practitioner 
infinite credit. He feeds his bullocks with hay 
as cart horſes are uſually fed with corn: giving 
it to them by handfuls at once: never more at 
a time than the two hands can graſp: conti- 
nuing to feed them, in this manner, until they 
lie down ; or until they refuſe to eat. Thus 
wy they never have any hay to blow upon; (the 
wo great objection againſt Hing up bullocks) ; 
even at night, they have not a mouthful left 
before them. The leading principle of this 
+8 practice is, that fatting cattle ſhould never be 
11 : cloyed with food: ſhould always eat with an 
appetite, In the morning they are fed with 
the worſt of the hay (if any difference) for being 
then hungry, they eat it with an appetite,— | 
Thus the hay is eaten up clean; and the bul- 
locks are preſerved in a thriving habit ; while 
the extraordinary expence, where a number of 
cattle are fatted at once, is inconſiderable. In 
this caſe it is proper to appropriate a man's 
time to their attendance, and he might as well 
be employed in feeding them by handfuls, until 
they 
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they lie down as in cloying them with arm- 
fuls, and idling the reſt of his time away. 


XXVII. SHEEP. The Cotſwolds have 


long been celebrated for their ſheep ; which 
ſtill remain the grand object of the Cotſwold 
| huſbandry. They are, here, in their oper 


element, —— Py 
1. SPECIES. T he preſent breed is a 


| polled, longwooled, middleſized ſheep: a 
breed which has been prevalent on theſe hills 
time immemorial: it has been improved, but 

| has not been changed. Hence it 18 probable | 
that the popular idea of the Spaniards' having 


originally procured their breed of fine-wooled 


ſheep from the Cotſwold hills has no founda- 
tion. The ſpecific difference of the preſent 


ſtock from other breeds of long-wooled ſheep, 


is that of their being fuller behind, and lighter 
forward, than moſt other breeds. The Lei- 


ceſterſhire rams, however, having now gained 
a firm footing on theſe hills, will, of courſe, fill 


up the fore quarter. The preſent eſtabliſhed 
breed will fat at two ſheer—that is, at 3 years 
old to 25 Ib. a quarter wedders ; 20 lb ewes ; 


and 


— —— nike 
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and cut from 7 to 9lb of wool. Wedders ge- 
nerally run about three and a half to the tod. 
2. RREARINO. Before the incloſures took 


place, the whole diſtrict was ſtocked with 


breeding flocks ; the yearlings being ſold to 


the graziers of Buckinghamſhire, and other 
neighbouring counties. Still, moſt farmers - 


rear their own ſtock. 
3. Forpixs. I met with nothing on theſe 


hills which ſurprized me more than the almoſt 
total neglect of the ſheep fold. The preſent 


breed of ſheep is not adapted to folding: their 
legs are too ſhort, and their wool too heavy. 
If a farm have a ſheep down belonging to it, 


the hoggards (yearlings) and ſometimes the 


ſharhogs (two years old) are folded on the ara- 
ble land. : N 
4. FaTTinG. The ſharhogs are kept, at 


head, in the raygraſs &c. leys, or at vetches, 
during ſummer, and are finiſhed with turneps ; 
| eaten off in the manner already deſcribed ; 
and with hay; which is given to them within 


the fold in bottomleſs racks, of a ſimple porta- 


ble conſtruction. Two feet high, two feet 
wide; and nine or ten feet long. The ſtaves 


9 inches from middle to middle: the bottom 
. = ml 
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rail a ſlab or other board. A man, by ſtep- 
ping into them, moves them with great faci- 


lity. 


XXVIII. SWINE. The spreizs va- 


rious: the old, long, white breed ſeems to be 


in good eſteem: the rind thin; and the indi- 


viduals fat to a good ſize. 


Moſtly reared upon the hills; each farmer 


generally breeding his own ſtock. 


Fatted chiefly on peas: ſome barley i is gi- 
ve 
The bacon is moſtly conſumed on the Fg 


being the principal food of farmers' ſervants. 


XXIX. RABBITS. Formerly it ſeems 


there were ſome warrens on theſe hills; but at 


preſent there are few (if any) remaining. The 
reaſon given for plowing them up is, that the 


rabbits were apt to break their bounds and 


ſtray over the country. 
Much of the Cotſwold land appears to me 


to be well adapted to rabbits; and where 


ſtone walls can be raiſed at the reafonable ex- 


pence which has been mentioned, the above 


det ina to them falls to the ground. 


Vol. 5 G At 


It ſtrikes me, that in ſome ſituations, 
much of the expence of incloſing might have 
been ſaved and the value of the eſtates, 
containing ſituations favorable to the pur- 
poſe, might have been increaſed by the plant- 
ing of rabbit warrens. Some of the few town- 
ſhips which till remain to be incloſed may 


profit by this mode of incloſure. See RUR 


ECONOMY OF Y ORKSHIRE, article RABBITS. 


XXX. LIST OF RATES. Raiſing 

building ſtones by the perch of 16z ſquare feet, 

5d. to 8d. a perch. _ 

Slates laid upon the roof, and plaſtered be- 

neath, 268. a ſquare of 100 ſquare feet. 
Stone floors, 4d. a foot, carriage and laying 

included. 5 
Lime, 8d. the buſhel of 8 gallons level. 
Oak timber in the ſtick 18. to 15d. a foot. 
Aſh timber Is. a foot. 


Journeyman maſon's wages 20d. a day, no 
beer. 


Journeyman carpenter”s 20d. 
Blackſmith's work, for plow irons and other 
heavy work 44d. a lb. (Coals dear). 


Farm 


$8 
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Farm labourers--by the day--Is. in autumn, 
winter and ſpring—14d. i in hay time—18d. for 


mowing—2s. for five weeks certain in harveſt. 


No beer by agreement. 

Women, 6d. in the ſpring—7d. in hay time, 
18. in harveſt. 

Men ſervants wages —8 to Tol. 

Second men—45 to 71. 

Maid fervant' 5 wages about al. 

Hire of a team (5 horſes, carriage, man 


and boy) 12 to 145. a day. 


Price of plowing by the acre 8s. Plowing 


for and harrowing in wheat 10s. 6d. an acre: 


the cuſtomary charge between outgoing and 
incoming tenant, when wheat is ſown and left 
upon the ground. 


Hoing turneps:—bs. an acre for two hoings, 
is the cuſtomary price. 

Mowing © Engliſh graſs” by the acre 20d. 
Mowing faintfoin—according to the crop. 
Mowing raygraſs and clover— 14d. an acre. 
Mowing corn Is. to 14d. an acre. 

Reaping wheat 5 to 7s. an acre. 

Thraſhing wheat Ad. a buſhel (generally cut 
early) An inſtance of giving 8d. a buſhel for 


thr aſhing wheat, ſee page 54. 


G = Thraſhing 


84 LIsT OF RATES. 
 Thraſhing barley 14d. to 20d. a quarter. 
Sie of buſhel t gallons, barely. 


a week. 


Price of fuel: 


diſtance from water carriage—the price at Glo- 

ceſter 138.—at Northleach (twenty miles diſ- 
tant moſtly back carriage) 288. 
Mood by the chord 206. 
Faggots by the hundred 245, 


T HE 


Keep of firawyard cattle bd. to 1s. a-head, 


Coals by the ton 20 to 40s. according to the 
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'T HE. OUTLINES of this charming plot. 
of country form the ſegment of a circle, nearer 
than any other regular figure. The Severn, 
an irregular chord: — the hills to the ſouth and 
_ eaſt, a curve, which the Painſwick and Mat- 
ſon hills continue to the northern angle. 
The txTzxT, from Auſt cliff to the foot of 
Matſon Hill, twenty five miles. The me- 
dium width of the diſtrict has been eſtimated 
at four miles; but the narrowneſs of its extre- 
mities, I apprehend, renders that too great a 
medium width. Including the ſkirts of the 
hills, it may contain eighty ſquare miles; or 
about iy thouſand acres, | 


"07x -- The 
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The $URFAce of the vale of Berkeley is leſs 
uniform than that of the upper vale. The 
feet of the hills, in many places, ſtretch a con- 
ſiderable way toward the river; raiſing the 
ſurface into inequalities. Other ſwells riſe 
ſpontaneouſly in the area; eſpecially toward 
the extremities. In the more central part of 
it, however, round the town of Berkeley, there 
is a conſiderable extent of vale country. But 
the flatneſs even of this is broken, and the eye 
relieved, by the riſing grounds of Berkeley 
Park, which form a hillock near its center. 

The SOIL, whether it lie on the flat, or is 
ſpr ead over the ſwells, 1s almoſt uniformly | 
rich, The more level parts are invariably 
covered with a deep fat loam; excepting a 
plot immediately above Berkley, which is 
clayey, cold, and leſs productive. The ſoils 
of ſome of the higher ſwells, too, are of a 
cold clayey nature. But in every part there 
appears, evidently, a native undtuouſneſs of 
ſoil, which gives a degree of mera tence. | 
 —toall its productions, 

The Sxvern, here, as in the upper vale, | 
is the common receptacle of suRFACRH wa- 
TERS ; Which are collected by rivulets ſtretch- 


ing 


* * 
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ing acroſs the flar, and winding among the 


hills which back it. One of theſe rivulets 
has been rendered NAVIGABLE to Stroud and 


its neighbouthood: a navigation, which is now 


under extention toward Lechlade; to join the 
THAMES NAVIGATION 3 and thereby open a 


communication between theſe two rivers. 
Out of the rivulets common SHORES are 


ſunk ; and well preſerved ; under a COMMIT=- 


TEE OF SHORES: an inqueſt eſſentially neceſ- 
fary to every vale country. 


 PrRopuct ;—principally grafs. Excepting 


ſome common fields toward the upper angle, 
there are not perhaps 2 thouſand acres of ara- 
| ble land within the diſtrict, The area of the 


vale is likewiſe in a manner free from wood: 
but the ſides of the hills—a calcarious ſoil 


are moſtly hung with beech ; which chrives 
with uncommon vigour. 


Placing this lovely paſſage of country in the 


light of oRNAMEN T; and viewing it with a 


pictureſque eye; it appears with ſingular ad- 


vantages. But, to detail the views from every 
hillock happily placed, would be foreign ta 
the preſent deſign. Suffice it therefore, in 


this place, to o convey ſome general idea of the 
8 4 tenery, 
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ſcenery, in ſaying,—that the waters of the Se- 
vern, which here form a lengthened eſtuary 
rather than a river Oer winding with the ut- 
moſt eaſe ) are productive of infinite grandeur 
whenever they mix in the view: that the ſur- 
face, even of the vale, is happily broken ; 
and clad in perpetual verdure: while the margi- 
nal hills not only command a near and diſtinct 
view of the vale with the Severn, as a fore- 


ground ; and riſe high enough to catch the va- 
rious diſtances which ſurround it; but form, 
among themſelves, ſcenes of ſuperlative 


beauty: in general they are hung with beech of 


the moſt luxuriant growth; with cultivated _ 


vallies winding every way among them. The 


views from Stanchcomb Hill furpaſs, in gran- 


deur, richneſs, variety and beauty every other 
circle of views I have ſeen. 

Leaving, however, the hills and the ſcenery 
which hangs round them, until ſome more 
ſuitable opportunity ſhall offer itſelf, it will be 


proper to deſcend into the vale, and take a 


view of it as a DAIRY counTRY under 
which character, alone, I was led into it. 


The 
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The objects of my attention have been 
I. Eſtates. 
II. Farms. 
III. Soils and management. 
IV. Water. 


V. Herbage and managemement. 
VI. Cows, and management. 
VII. Managemement of the dairy. 


I. ESTATES and MANAGEMENT. 
The EARL or BERKELEY, whoſe principal 
reſidence is ſituated near the center of the vale, 
is the owner of a very conſiderable ſhare of it. 
Lorp Dvucis has an eſtate in it. There are 
other off eſtates, and a conſiderable yeomanry: 
but what is extraordinary, conſidering the ad- 
vantages of the ſituation, this vale contains 
few principal reſidences, | 

The RENT of land in this diſtrict is low, 
conſidering its intrinſic quality. But it is ſitu- 
ated at a diſtance from market: a circumſtance 
which influences the rental value of land as 
much as the quality of the land itſelf, Imme- 
diately round the town of Berkeley, there is 
land lets from 50s. to Zl. an acre. But I be- 
lieve there are few farms of any ſize which are 


rented 


90 ESTATES. 


z 


rented higher than 25s, Perhaps 20s, may 


be conſidered as the medium rent of the diſ- 


trict. Some of the coldeſt, leaſt- productive 


parts are rented ſo low as 10s. an acre. 
The TENANCY, moſtly at will: leaſes are 
| leaſt wanted on graſsland farms. 


REMOvALS. Ladyday is the univerſal time 


of removal in this graſsland dairy country. 
Mayday is objected againſt ; becauſe the out- 


going tenant would, in this caſe, ſpring feed 


the mowing grounds. This, however, might 
be guarded againſt. Mayday 1s certainly the 


moſt eligible time of removal, on graſsland 


_ eſtates. 


II. FARMS. The $12 of farms has of 
late years increaſed. This circumſtance I 
have heard complained of; as increaſing the 
the number of poor; and, in conſequence, 
the poor's rate. Farms, at preſent, rife from 


fifty to two three or four hundred pounds a 


year, 


The univerſal HARACTERTSTITe of farms, 


here, is graſs. There are many conſiderable 


farms without an acre of arable or wood land 
vpon them. Some, however, have patches 


of 
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of arable land belonging to them. But it is, 
in general, uſed in- a manner ſo unſkilful ;— 
and when laid down to graſs, is laid down {a 
ſhamefully,—that landlords are ſcarcely cen- 
ſurable for keeping the preſent undue propor- 
tion of it in a ſtate of graſs. Indeed, while 
they remain ſatisfied with the preſent rents, 
the tenants may have no reaſon to complain: 
themſelves and the community are the loſers. 
Mere a due proportion of plowland permitted, 
the tenants might, with judicious manage- 
ment, be enabled to pay a rent equivalent to 
the intrinſic quality of the ſoil. At preſent, 
the inconveniency of a want of ſtraw muſt be 
great; and the annual waſte of hay exceflive. 
With reſpe& to the PLannixc and divi- 
ſion of farms, no regular method of laying out 
has, perhaps, ever been attempted ; nor have! 
met, in theory, with any accurate ideas on the 
ſubject. There are grounds of all ſizes ; Ily- 
ing in every ſituation with reſpect to the home- 
ſtall. It is, however, generally underſtood, 
that the cowgrounds ought to communicate 
with the yard, for the conveniency of milking. 
In the planning of theſe farms one important 
circumſtance, however, ſeems to have been 
attended 


92 LA MAES; 


attended to. The homeſtalls in general are 
fituated on the farm ; not in villages, as they 
too frequently are, in other diſtricts. 
The FARMERIES are very ſimple ; and in 
general very mean. A ſmall, old, timber- 
built dwelling-houſe, with a calfstage, a ho- 
vel to hold a cow occaſionally, and a ſtable for 
two or three horſes, are conſidered as the only 
requiſites. If a cowſhed be added, the far- 
mery is compleat. Were a due proportion of 
the lands to be broken up and kept under 
aration,—barns and other additional buildings 
would be neceſſary. This may be conſidered 
as a ſubſtantial reaſon for keeping them! in their : 
preſent ſtate, 1 | 


III. SOILS AND MANAGEMENT, 
The prevailing spreiks of ſoil has been men- 
tioned as a deep rich clayey loam, The Ma- 
NAGEMENT is very ſimple; even the buſineſs 
of manuring has been diſpſenſed with, until of 
| late years. The cows were kept, without 
litter, in yards and foddering grounds, and 
the dung ſuffered to waſte where it dropt, or 

ro be waſhed away by heavy rains. 
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The principal part, or the whole, of the 
lands of this vale appear to have been for- 
merly under the PLow ; lying now in ridge- 


and-furrow; various as to height and depth. 
In one inſtance (at the foot of one of the hills) 
1 obſerved the ridges, about a rod wide, laid 


round and high; with a ſhip, about a yard 


wide, lying flat between each of them. The 


ridges were covered with the fineſt turf, cloſe- 
ly paſtured ; while the intervals were ſtrong 
beds of ruſhes. The - appearance, at ſome 


| ns, WAS ſingular, 


IV. WATER. The RIVULETS. which | 


croſs the vale afford a ſupply of water to the 


grounds which lie near them. But many of 


the cow grounds appear to be deficient in 


good watering places. 
The art of POOL MAKING does not appear 


to have been, at any time, ſtudied, in theſe 


vales. The ſame deep, ſteep, narrow holes, 
which are obſervable in moſt old graſsland di- 


ſtricts, are common here. It is therefore pro- 
bable, that the ſuperiority of Berkeley cheeſe 


| does not ariſe from the quality of the wa- 


v. HER- 


94 HI E RB AGE. 
v. HERBAGE and MANAGEMENT. 


As in the vale of Gloceſter, RaycRass is the 
predominant ſpecies, ſo in this vale the pocs- 
Tait. (cynoſurus criſtatus) is prevalent ; with 


a mixture of raygraſs, the poes, and white 
clover (trifolium repens.) In autumn, the 


ſurface of the ſounder, richer lands, is covered 
with one entire fleece of theſe excellent graſſes; 
but chiefly of dogstail, raygraſs, and the 
white trefoil ;—the two former ſaccharine in a 


ſuperior degree; and, in ſome places, as highly 


coloured as rank wheat in the ſpring. 


In the richneſs of the ſoil, and the ſuperior 


quality of the herbage, the ſuperiority of the 
Berkeley cheeſe may ſeem to be accounted for: 


The fact, however, is, that, at preſent, the 


| beſt cheeſe is made from the coldeſt, leaſt- 
productive ſoil ; and from herbage of a deſ- 
_ cription very different from that which is given 


above. I have ſeen cows grazing among 


ruſhes, fleabane, (cineraria paluſtris) devil/bir 
(ſcabioſa ſucciſa) retharrow (ononis arvenſis 


ſpinoſa) and the whole tribe of weeds com- 


mon to neglected cold land; with, however, 


an admixture of better herbage; neverthe- 


leſs, from theſe cows, Berkeley cheeſe, of the 


firſt 
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firſt quality, was made. I was aſſured by an 


intelligent man, who has made a handſome 


fortune by cheeſmaking, and who, having 
retired from the buſineſs, could have no mo- 


tive for deceiving me,—that of two farms he 
occupied, one of them was well foiled and 


well herbaged ;—the other unproductive, with 
| herbage (I ſpeak from my own obſervation) 
of the laſt-given deſcription ; and that from 


the worſt land he made, invariably, the beſt _ 


cheeſe. 


It ſeems, indeed; to be a fact univerſally = 


_ underſtood, and ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, that 


there is a rankneſs—an over-richneſs, — in 


the better lands of the vale, which renders 
them leſs fit for cheeſmaking, than cooler 


leſs forcing ſoils: the cheeſes made from them 
being liable to a ſpecies of fermentation 
provincially termed © heaving”—-a defect, 


which will be ſpoken of in its proper place: 


more eſpecially when theſe lands are ſtill far- 


ther enriched by manuring : a practice, which 
has, of late years, encreaſed. 


Inſtances are produced, in both vales, of the 
evil effect of MANURING COW GROUNDS: not 
only with dung; but with other manures. In 
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the upper vale, pord-mud, for inſtance, was 
found to have a bad effect. In the lower vale, 


a moſt judicious dairywoman, ſpeaking with 


concern of the decline of Berkeley cheeſe, ac- 


counted for it in this way. © Formerly peo- 


ple were uſed to think nothing of dung ; but 
now every body is ſcraping all they can toge- 


ther; for ſince the rents have been raiſed they 


could not live if they did not help their land.” 
The fact is, dung is found to give more graſs ; 
but injures the quality of the cheeſe, during 


the firſt, and ſometimes the ſecond, year af- 
ter manuring: afterwards, the evil effect wears 


out. Hence, judicious dairy farmers graze 


(chat is paſture with fatting cattle) or mow 


(when they are permitted) the firſt year after 


manuring. A practice which ought to be 


univerſal. 
From any information which I have been 
able to obtain in this diſtrict, it does not ap- 


| pear that either a foil of ſuperior richneſs, or 


herbage of ſuperior fineneſs, is neceſſary to 


the production of cheeſe of the firſt quality. 


It ought to be obſerved, however, that the 
infertility of the ſoils which are here ſpoken of 
as unproductive, may be owing, more to the 

retentiveneſs 
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retentiveneſs of the ſubſoil, than to the intrin- 
fic quality of the ſoil itſelf; which may partake. 
of the unctuouſueſs which has been mentioned; 
and which manifeſts itſelf, evidently, in ſoils ſi- 
tuated on a better baſis. Nevertheleſs, I do 
not find any thing in this diſtrict, which con- 
tradicts the poſition, that cheeſe of the firſt 
quality may, under proper management, be 
produced in many other diſtricts of the iſland. 
Here, even on the fame farm,—a change of 
paſture will ſometimes require an alteration of 
management. But, by attentive practice, the 
proper management is hit upon, and good | 
cheeſe made. 
With reſpe& to the age of the herbage of 
the Vale of Berkeley, I have met wich nothing 
ſatisfactory: it may be ſome centuries old. 
But the excellency of its cheeſe cannot be al- 
together owing to the age of its turf: other 
diſtricts have old graſslands: lands which have 
probably never been in a ſtate of aration. 
In regard to the MANAGEMENT of GRASS=- 
LAND in this diſtrict, little is to be learnt, 
It reſembles that of the upper vale. Hay is, 
here, of too little value to be rigidly attended 
to: and paſture grounds have little attention 
Vor. Il. oe BsY Tas 
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paid them; except in one particular, which 


ought to be copied by every diſtrict that 


has a paſture ground in it, The herbage of 
the cold, rough lands have of late years been 
very much improved by © ſkimming” : that 


is by mowing off the weeds and ſtale graſs, once 
or twice during the ſummer ;—a practice 
which cannot be ſufficiently recommended. 


The rank deep-rooting weeds, which occupy 


the ſurface, and overſhadow the tender graſſes, 


are by this means checked, and in time de- 


ſtroyed; leaving the ſurface in the occupation 
of more Profitable herbage. 


VI. COWS AND MANAGEMENT. 


The $1ZE OF DAIRIES has of courſe increaſed 


with that of farms. A hundred cows are, ne- 
vertheleſs, conſidered as a very large dairy ; 
there are few ſo large. Forty or fifty cows 


are conſidered as a dairy above the middle 


ſize. 
The sprelks of cow, here; as in the upper 


vale, is indeterminate. Glocefterſhire, north- 
country, and a mongrel breed, between the two. 
Five years ago it was faid that the north 


country 
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country cows were loſing ground: and that 


the old ſtock were coming again into eſteem. 
1 remember the obſervation of an experi- 
enced dairywoman in 1783 was, cc that the 
northcountry cows neither milk fo well nor 
fat ſo well as the true dark-brown Gloceſter- 
ſhire breed.” Nevertheleſs I cannot perceive 
that they have made any progreſs. On the 
contrary the longhorned breed appear to have 

increaſed ſince that time. 

Ar man whoſe knowledge of the rural affairs 

of this diſtrict, and of the ſeveral breeds of 
cattle of this quarter of the iſland, is extenſive, 

and whoſe remarks are ſeldom ſuperficial, ſees 

this recent increaſe of the northern breed of 
_ cows in a point of view which ſeems to have 
eſcaped the obſervation of others: He is of 
opinion, that it has been effected by other Cir- 
cumſtances than the comparative merits of the 

two breeds of cows ; which, he thinks, has had 
little or no influence in the change that has 

been taking place. He attributes it to the ad- 

vanced price of dairy produce, during a ſuc- 
ceſſion of years laſt paſt. The pairy being 

found, in this well ſoiled dairy country, to pay 
better than BREEDING ; 7bis of courſe declined: | 
H 2 | and, 
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and, as the young ſtock diminiſhed, the quan- 
tity of vacant paſture encreaſed: conſequently 
an increaſe of alien cows became doubly requi- 
lite. This increaſe was not to be obtained 
from the Gloceſterſhire breed; nor could the 
ſupply be drawn from the kindred breeds of 
the neighbouring diſtricts; nor perhaps from 
any other ſource than that from which it has 
been principally drawn: namely the north of 
Staffordſhire ;—where breeding is the princi- 
pal object, and where the produce of the dairy 
is of much leſs value than it is in the vales of 
Gloceſterſhire. : 
Certain itis, that on farms whale grounds, by 
ſoil and ſituation, are wholly adapted to the 
dairy, we fee the greateſt proportion of north 
country cows ; while on thoſe which have 
rough or diſtant grounds belonging to them, 
adapted to breeding, the Gloceſterſhire cows 
fall hold poſſeſſion ;—and, & thoſe vob have 

them, are {till in the higheſt eſteem. 
Impreſſed with theſe ideas, the ingenious 
author of theſe remarks is of opinion, that 
ſhould the dairy continue, for a length of 
years in its preſent declining ſtate ; eſpecially 
if breeding ſhould continue to pay ſo well as it 
- has 
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has lately done; the influx of alien cows will 


be ſtopped : cheir prices will no longer 
be a temptation to the dealers, and their 
places in the paſtures will be occupied by 


' rearing ſtock: not of the northcountry, but of 


the Gloceſterſhire breed. 


Be this as it may, it is, I believe, cell 


known fact, that the cheeſe of this diftrict has 
been falling off, in point of ſuperior excellency, 


| fince about the time of the introduction of 


northcountry cows; and an advocate for the 


Gloceſterſhire breed would of courſe argue, 


that the northcountry cows are unfriendly to 
cheeſe. On the contrary, however, it is aſ- 


ſerted, by thoſe who are the beſt authority 1 im. 


this caſe (the cheeſe factors) that there are 
dairies conſiſting wholly of northcountry cows, 


which make cheeſe of the firſt quality. While | 
the advocates for the breed aſſert, that their 
milk not only makes cheeſe of a good quality, 


but that it affords a greater proportion of curd, 
than that of the Gloceſterſhire breed. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we have ſuffici- 
ent evidence, I think, to conclude, that the 


ſuperior excellency of the Berkeley cheeſe is 
ne not, 
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not, nor ever was, owing to the sPECIES OF 
—_— 
The cow MANAGEMENT, here, is ſimilar to 
that of the upper vale; except that a ſmaller 
proportion are bred in this vale: the richer 


lands having been conſidered, of late years at 
leaſt, as too good for breeding. On the ſkirts 
of the hills and on the colder lands, there are, 
nevertheleſs, many breeding farms. The north 


country fort are bought of the jobbers at Glo- 
ceſter. As they fail in their milk, they are put 


to fatting on the dairy farm, or ſold to grazi- 


ers. 


ſaid to come in too early in the ſpring: their 


milk is ſpent before the autumnal fluſh of graſfs 


ſets in. The cool months of autumn are not 
only favourable to the manufacture of cheeſe ; 


but the milk, of that ſeaſon, is thought to yeild 


a greater proportion of curd, than that of the 
ſummer months. I mention this as the obſer- 


vation of a man who is ſingularly entitled to at- 
tention ; being intimately acquainted with 
every department of the dairy management of 


this 


A defect which has, it ſeems, lately crept 
into the management of cows in this vale is 
noticeable. —The. cows, of many dairies, are 
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this country. But may not this deficiency of 
- autumnal produce be in ſome meaſure owing 
to the nature of the longhorned cows ? which, 
though they afford a fluſh of milk preſently 
after calving, are obſerved (the higher bred 
ones at leaſt) to loſe it much ſooner than thoſe 
of moſt other breeds, 


VII. MANAGEMENT OF THE 
DAIRY. Ir will be proper to remark, in 


this place, that the yunDRED of BERKELEY, 


which forms a conſiderable part of the diſtrict. 
now under ſurvey, has ever been celebrated 


for the ſuperior quality of its cheeſe, What, in 
the kingdom at large, is termed GLOCESTER 


CHEESE 3 particularly pouBLE GLOCESTER ; 


is, in Gloceſterſhire, called © pouBLy BERKE- 
LEY”: not more on account of the ſuperior 


quality of the cheeſe of this diſtrict; chan be- 


cauſe the principal part of the thick cheeſe of 


Gloceſterſhire 15 made within this hundred. 
It will likewiſe be proper to apprize the 


reader, in this place, that the cheeſe of this 
diſtrict was in higher repute, ſome fifteen or 
twenty years ago, than it is at pr eſent ; as other- 
wile ſome expreſſions which occur would be 
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obſcure, It muſt, however, be underſtood 
that there is no cheeſe of the firſt quality now 
made in the vale of Berkeley: all that is meant 
to be conveyed, and which is acknowledged 
by all parties concerned, is, that the cheeſe 
of Berkeley hundred is not fo uniformly excel- 
lent as it was ſome fifteen or twenty years ago. 
In this caſe, as in that of the vale of Gloceſ- 
ter, on the ſame ſubject, it will be proper, 
before the og EHS be ſeparately examined, to 
take a view of 
Managers Dien 
Dairyrooms Mailking. 
The three laſt, however, vary ſo little 

from the deſcription already given of thoſe 
of the upper vale, that it is unneceſſary 
to repeat the deſcriptions here. Therefore, 
the only thing requiſite, in this caſe, previous 
to an account of the particular objects, is 
ſome account of the MANAGERS of the lower 
vale ; eſpecially thoſe from whom I gained my 
11 ; ; and whoſe Pr actice I am about 
to regiſter. 

A ſuperior dairywoman i is fo highly ſpoken 
of, and fo highly valued, in this diſtri, 
that one is led to imagine every thing depends 

upon 
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upon » MANAGEMENT. Inſtances are mentioned 

of the ſame farm, under different managers, 

having produced good and bad cheeſe: even 

| changing a dairy maid has been obſerved to 

make a conſiderable difference in the quality 
of the produce. 

On the other hand, it has likewiſe been fre- 
quently ſeen that the ſame managers; the 
ſame dairywoman, the ſame aſſiſtants, and 
the ſame cows, which on one farm produced 
cheeſe of the firſt quality; have not, on being 
transferred to another, been able, on their firſt} 
removal, (at leaſt) to produce marketable | 
| cheeſe. Indeed, it ſeems to be generally un- 
derſtood throughout the two vales, that it is 
neceſſary © to know the ground”, by two or 
three years experience, before good cheeſe can 

be made with any degree of certainty. 
| Theſe two circumſtances tend to prove the 
fame fact: namely, that very much depends 
upon management. 
I had an opportunity of ſeeing different 
dairies in the vale of Berkeley ; and of ob- 
ſerving the practices of different dairywomen. 
But the dairy which principally engaged my 
attention was that of Maberley, (near Berkeley) 


whoſe 
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whoſe manager, Mrs. Wank, whether we con- 
fider her educaliun, her natural abilities, or 


her experience, ranks, moſt defervedly, among 


the firſt dairywomen of the diſtrict. Her mo- 


ther was miſtreſs of an hundred cows : herſelf 
of forty or fifty; during the laſt twenty or 


thirty years. What renders her practice, ſin- 


gularly valuable, is that of its being the old 


eſtabliſhed practice, which brought the Berke- 
ley cheeſe to its higheſt degree of excellency; 


unaltered, as that of moſt dairies has been, by 
modern deviations, 


From this I was led to a modern dairy, 


equally diſtinguiſhable; that of Mr. BILL AND 


of FRocksrER: the man moſt capable of 
giving me information, in every department 
of the ſubject I was inveſtigating. As pur-. 
chaſer of, perhaps, half the cheeſe which is 


made in the vale of Berkeley, he is, of courſe, 


intimately verſed in the quality of cheeſe.— 


As proprietor of a dairy of more than fifty 
_ cows, the buſineſs of a dairy farm is familiar 


to him. And, as a man of ſcience, he has 
paid more attention to the minutiæ of the art, 


moſt eſpecially under conſideration, than any 


other man I have converſed with on the 
ſubject. 
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ſubject. His ability of information, however, 
was exceeded by his liberality in communi- 
cating it. He not only gave me free admit- 
tance into his dairy; but led me over his ware- 
houſes; and, in the moſt diſintereſted man- 
ner, made me acquainted with thegoodand 
bad qualities of cheeſes: of the defects they 
are liable to, and the excelleney they are ca- 
pable of. 


The ozJecTs of the dairy of this diſtrict 


are, in ſpecies, the ſame as thoſe of the up- 
per vale: namely 


Calves Whey butter 
Milk butter Swine. 
Cheeſe 15 


In the management of the two firſt, I met 
with nothing new or noticeable. The quan- 
tity of milk butter made here in ſummer is 


ſmall. Every pound is plunder. ChRES- 


MAKING was the object which led me into 
the diſtrict ; and was the almoit only ſubject - 


which engaged my attention. WHEY BUTTER 


and SWINE will, nevertheleſs, require to be 


mentioned, 


1. CHEESE. 
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I. Cuxksk. The $pzcits of cheeſe is, 
in reſpe& to quality, uniformly new milk 


one meal beſt making. But, in regard to 


ſtze, the ſpecies varies. It is either © double” 

or © ſingle: —— © thick” or © thin.“ 
The thin cheeſes, when marketable, weigh 
from nine to twelve pounds each : the thick, 


from fafteen to twenty five pou nds. The 


width of the vats is for both ſpecies the ſame; 
namely about fifteen inches; the ſize being 
varied altogether by thickneſs. 

The requiſite ſubdiviſions of the ſubject, 
in this caſe, are the ſame as in the upper 
vale, N LS 
1. Time of making 

2. Quality of milk 
3. Colouring 
4. Rennets 
5. Running 
6. Management of curd 
7. Management of checte 

8. Diſpoſal 
9. Produce, 

1. THE SEASON OF MAKING, © Thin cheeſe? 
is made from April to November: but the 
principal ſeaſon for making © thick cheeſes” is 

during 
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| during the moths of May, June, * the 


beginning of July. If made late in the ſum- 
mer, they do not acquire a ſufficient degree 
of firmneſs, to be marketable the enſuing 5 


ſpring. : 
2. Milk. Here, as in the upper vale, the 


milk is ſeldom genuine: it being, I believe, 
a univerſal cuſtom to © keep a little out. 


The practice has two conveniences attending 


it: it brings in a little eaſy-got ready money 


to go to market with (while the tradeſpeople 
in return are furniſhed with better butter than 


otherwiſe they might have) and the ſkimmed 
milk 1s found uſeful in lowering the too great 
warmth of milk immediately from the cow. 


If the proportion ſæimmed be not great, the 


crime committed is venial; the milk of this 

country being much above par as to richneſs: 
even lowered as it is, the cheeſes made from 

it will ſometimes, in hot weather, exude an 


oleaginous liquid which might be collected 
in ſpoonfuls, from their ſurfaces. 


3. Corovring. Colouring is here con- 
ſidered as a thing of the firſt importance in the 
art of cheeſmaking. A good material is 

highly valued ; EE is not always to be eaſily 


come 
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come at by dairywomen; who, perhaps, have 
only one market to go to. For this reaſon, 
it is here a pretty general practice for the 
cheeſe- factor to furniſh the dairies, whoſe 
cheeſes he expects to purchaſe, with colouring 
of the beſt quality. 

Thus we find the crime of colouring cheeſe 
is not an act of darkneſs, done clandeſtinely 


by the dairywoman, to deceive the factor: but, 


on the contrary, an open, known department 


in the buſineſs of cheeſmaking, to which the 
factor gives his aſſent and his affiſtance. The 
dairywoman's motive is evidently that of 
obliging her cuſtomer the factor. Should it be 
| aſked what can be the factor's motive for encou- 
raging this adulteration of an article of human 
food, —the anſwer is evident: he can have no 
other than that of obliging bis cuſtomers, the 
chegſemongers; who as evidently encourage this 
abominable practice, for the baſe end of 
obliging heir cuſtomers,—the conſumers.— 
The truth is, men in general prefer well co- 
loured cheeſe to that which is ill coloured; or, 
in other words, highly coloured cheeſe 1 is at 
preſent faſhionable. The cheeſemongers know- 


ing this, m not purchaſe pale coloured cheeſe 
of 
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of che factors; and, for this reaſon” the factors 
object to a pale-coloured dairy of cheeſe. 

In the infancy of the art, the colouring of 
| cheeſe was a crime; becauſe it was then done 
with an intent to deceive. But dairywomen; 


at preſent, have no ſuch intention. They co- 


lour it, now, through a kind of neceſſity, and 


with intentions as innocent as thoſe of other 
manufacturers who change the colour of their 
raw materials. If the eaters of cheeſe were to 
take it into their heads, to prefer black, blue, 
or red cheeſe, to that of a golden hue, I will 


venture to paſs my word for the dairywomen, 


them. 


quences to the community may be of a ſerious 


human frame, no man 'perhaps has ever at- 


the declaimers againſt it appear to know to the 


they would do their beſt endeavour to r 


If, in the colouring of cheeſe, any perdiei⸗ 
ous ſubſtance be made uſe of, the conſe- : 
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nature. But whether the preparation of an- 
notta, which is now in common uſe for that 
purpoſe, be pernicious or ſalubrious to the 


tempted to aſcertain: it may, for any thing 
contrary, be the moſt ſalutary alterative hu- 


man invention can deviſe. It may, however, 
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be deſtructive to human health; and its medi- 
cal — ought certainly to be — 


into. * 


It appears by obſervations, follicienly: ac- 


curate, that one ounce, averdupois, of this 


preparation will colour, ſufficiently, more 


than two hundred pounds of cheeſe. The 
number of grains in one ounce averdupois are 


437. So that each pound of cheeſe, mode- 


rately coloured, contains two grains of the pre- 
paration. 


Few men, perhaps, eat more than a pound 
of cheeſe a day each: (I ſpeak of men whoſe 


principal food is cheeſe). It ought without 
diſpute to be enquired into, whether. two. 
grains of that preparation, taken daily, is or 


is not injurious to the human frame. As to 


the ſmall quantity which is eaten by men in 
general, on a ſtomach already cloyed with 
other aliment, it does not ſeem to be an ob- 


ject 


* It is, no doubt, a fact, that the aNxoTTA belongs to 
a claſs of plants, many individuals of which are of a poifon- 


ous nature. The faſtidious, however, have "Jeſs to fear, 


ſince the celebrated THEa (tea) ſtands not only in the ſame 
 clafs, but in the ſame order, with BIXA ne. See vol. i. 


P. 290. 
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ject of enquiry. If ſo inconſiderable a portion 
voere capable of doing any degree of injury, 
; thouſands muſt long ago have been poiſoned 
= by cating cheeſe. It might, nevertheleſs, be 
well, both for the manufacturers and the con- 
ſumers of cheeſe, if ſome regulation could be 
made, reſpecting the material of colouring. a 
4. Rexxer, The prudent manager of Ne, 
MaBERLEY dairy cures her own © vells“: 
under a conviction, reſulting from long expe- | 
rience, that more depends. on the vell itſelf, 
than on any particular method of preparing | 
rennet from it. 
Her method of preparing the vells is the 
ſame as that given in the Rural Econ: of 
Norf: m. 108. Being firſt made perfectly 
clean by waſhing, they are falted, and laid 
down, in an earthen veſſel, for a few days. 
They are then taken out; the firſt pickle 
drained from them: reſalted; and put down 
in jars. She ſeldom uſes them under one 
year old: ſhe ſometimes keeps them two or 
_ three years before ſhe uſes them. ; 
Her ordinary method of preparing 2 rennet 
is to lay the vells in ſalt and water, which has 


been boiled with a little black pepper in it: 
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and to add a lemon ſtuck with cloves ; which 
(the lemon) ſhe thinks, gives the rennet a 
* quickneſs ;” but ſays, that ſhe has put 
the vell into a little cold water, and made as 
good a cheeſe from it, as ever ſhe did with 
prepared rennet. She never uſes the vells a 
ſecond time. 
The rennet made uſe of at FRocesTER was 
prepared in this manner: to two gallons of 
water, made falt enough to bear an egg, add 
one pennyworth of mace,—one pennyworth 
of cloves,—a handful of feet briar and haw- 
thorn buds,—a ſmall quantity of alum (about 
the bulk of a ſmall walnut) the ſame quantity 
of fal prunellæ, —a ſmall quantity of cochineal 
| (a ſmall © pinch”—the bulk of half a hazle 
nut) and, if to be had, two or three bay leaves. 
Pound the alum, falt prunel &c. and having 
mixed the ſeveral ingredients with the ſalt and 
water, add five vells ; or, if ſmall, fix or ſeven. 
In about ten days, che rennet will be fir for 
uſe. . „ 
Another recipe which I was "REY! with, 
in this vale, is the following: three r 
of common ſalt to three quarts of water: a 


quarter of a an ounce of ſalt petre ; as 3 
black, 
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black pepper as will lie upon a ſhilling ; a ſmall 
quantity of agrimony ; a ſprig of ſweet- ſcented 


thyme ; a handful of ſweet briar; —a hand- 
ful of the © red buds of hawthorn” ; four heads 


of ſage. Add the ingredients, and boil the 
water a quarter of an hour. To the liquor; 
when cold, put one vell. The rennet may be 


uſed the next day. 
I mention the differ ent 0 of pre- 


paring rennet; becauſe they, in reality, form 


a part of the practice I am regiſtering. They 
are facts which ought not to be omitted. Ne- 


vertheleſs, from what I have been able to learn; 


from men who have an opportunity of obſerv- 


ing the effects of different rennets, their effi- 


cacy reaches no farther than to do away the 
faintneſs of the vells; and thereby render the 
rennet perfectly ſweet. 

5. Runnine. It is well e 15G! that 
the quality of curd varies with the degree of 
heat of the milk, at the time of coagulation. 
Milk immediately from the cow, eſpecially 
in ſummer, i is, in this diſtrict, conſidered as 


being much too warm for running requiring 


to be lowered to a deſired degree of heat, be- 
fore the rennet be added. If the ſkim milk of 
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the preceding meal be not adequate to this in- 
tention, cold water is added, to reduce it to 
the required heat; and no evil effect is per- 
ceived from the practice. In my own experi- 
ence, cold water had, in this caſe, a proba- 
ble bad effect. In the upper vale, I found 
the uſe of it, for this purpoſe, cautiouſly avoid- 
ed. Nevertheleſs, in this vale, there are dairy- 
women of the firſt character, who will throw a 
pailfu] of cold water among their milk, with 
out being apprehenſive of any evil effect. It 
is highly probable that much depends on the 
ſpecific quality of the water, uſed for this pur- 5 
poſe. The water of the upper vale is not of 
the beſt quality. The waters of Cheltenham, 
or thoſe of Harroweate, . have a Rill 
worſe effect. 

Maberley, 4 On: 5 3—half paſt ſeven, 
in the morning. Heat of the air in the dairy- 
room 58%—of the milk when ſtirred up with 
the rennet 86%—covered with cheeſe cloths, 
came at half paſt eight—one hour—at . $42. 
The curd untender. 

Nete—the ſmall lofs of heat in this inſtance 
is probably owing to the quantity of milk and 
the yy of the morning. BD 
Maberley, ; 
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Maberley, 4 OA: 178 3. Half paſt four in 
the afternoon. The air 629%, The milk 849. 
Came at half paſt five—one hour—at 8 140. 


The curd delicate. 


Froceſter, 9 Of: 1783. Twenty minutes : 
before eight, in the morning. Heat of the air 
in the room 53% Of the milk 819. Covered 
firſt with cheeſe cloths and afterward with a 
thick woolen cloth. At a quarter before nine, 
the coagulation having then begun to take 
place, the ſurface was broken with a ſkimming 
diſh, to haſten the coming. A practice not 
uncommon in this dairy, where the milk is 
run peculiarly cool, At nine, the coagula- 
tion was complete. One hour and twenty 


minutes. The heat of the whey 765. Te 
curd extremely ſoft and delicate. 


6. Tux cud. Maberley, 4 08: 1783. 
Morning. The curd Broten with a double 


cheeſe knife (ſimilar to that deſcribed in v. i. 


p. 270. but with only two blades) and alſo with 


the hand ; keeping it in motion with the diſh, 
In this dairy, the cheeſe tub is ſcarcely left 


from the time the curd comes, until it be ga- 


thered in a maſs. As the curd ſettles, the 


dairywoman keeps collecting it, with her hands, 
VVV 
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to one ſide of the cowl; carrying the maſs 
round the tub, from time to time, to collect 
the ſcattered curd the faſter. The whey is 
laded off, into a large oval tub, to ſtand for 
cream. The curd being laid bare, the ſkirts 
of the maſs are cut off and piled upon the reſt ; 
at the fame time gaſhing the body of the maſs, 
to let out the whey, which may haye been ſhut 
up in gathering. The remainingwhey is {trained 
through a ſieve, to collect the crumbs of curd ; 
of which the Gloceſterſhire dairywomen are 
{crupulouſly tenacious. 
The curd being thus freed from he princi- 
pal part of the whey, but not yet from the 
whole of it ; it is put into naked vats ; (preſ- 
ling it well in with the hands; rounding i it up 
in the middle, in the uſual way ;—throwing a 
looſe cloth over, and tucking it in) and the 
vats ſet in the preſs; in order to free it the more 
effectually from the remaining whey. 
Having ſtood ten or fifteen minutes in the 
_ preſs, it is turned out of the vats, into the 
cheeſe tub again ;—broken ſmall with the 


hands; and cut ſtill ſmaller with the double 
knife. e 


It 


It is now ſcalded, with water lowered with 
whey ; about three parts water to one part 


thrown upon the crumbled curd; and the 
and the ſcalding ſtuff, evenly together. The 


heat of the mixture 840. 
Having ſtood a few minutes for the curd to 


they can, from the ſcalding liquor. 


ed in among the curd ; the vat filled up; and 
the maſs turned two or three times in the vat; 
the edges being pared and the middle rounded 


a cloth, in the manner which has been de- 


14 5 ſcribed 


dicious: there is an idea that © whey may be heated until 
pt be ſour.” | 
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whey*. The heat, in the inſtance under 
notice, 1089. The quantity a pailful ;— 


whole ſtirred briſkly about ; mixing the curd 


ſubſide, the liquor is laded off; the curd col- 
lected; and vatted in this manner: an aſſiſtant 
takes the curd out of the tub; the manager 
_ trimming it into the vatts; both of them preſ- 
ſing it hard with their hands; freeing It, all 


The vat about half full, a little ſalt, about an 
ounce, is ſcattered over the ſurface, and work- 


up, each turning. At length it is turned into 


* Scalding with all whey is in is diſtrict reckoned inju- 
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ſcribed in the upper vale, and placed in the 
preſs. 

Note. In this nee one of the vats be. 
ing found too full, and another not ſufficiently, 
2 thin ſlice was ſhaved off the one and laid 
upon the other, without any breaking or in- 
termixture, to make the parts incorporate. 
Maberley, 4 O#. 1783. Evening. The 
method of breaking,—collefing,—and freeing = 
from the whey, the ſame as in the morning. 
The heat of the ſcalding liquor in this inſtance 
1065. which was lowered by the curd to 90. 


the quantity and quality nearly the ſame as in 
the morning. 


Note, — the cuantity of med being in this 
inſtance conſiderably leſs than it was in the 
former, the heat of the mixture became ofcourſe 
greater than it was in the morning. Here hes 
a delicacy of management: it is not the heat of 
the ſcalding liquid, but that of the mixture 
which gives the texture of the curd. A cir- 
cumſtance this excellent dairywoman is fully 
aware of, She therefore keeps ſome of the 
hot liquor back; and having ſtirred the mix- 
ture, adds, or witholds it, as her judgement 
directs her: regulating the heat of the mixture to 
Be e 


ry 
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the ſtate of the curd: thus ſhe ſcalded 849. vith 


84 811. with 90 . 
Froceſter, 9 Of. 1783. The curd grote 


with a double (one-edged) knife, alone, with- 
out uſing the hand, immediately, in the ope- 
ration; keeping it moving, as in the other 


= inſtances, with the diſh: the operation taking 


up about ten minutes. 
Faving ſtood about twenty minutes to ſet- 


and arms, to one ſide of the cowl ; the whey 
laded off; the curd collected nearer together ; 


preſſed gently in the bottom of the cowl ; 
and put into vats and the Preſs, to free i it from 
the remaining whey. 


Note. Here we have a material difference i in 


the practices of the two vales: in the upper 


yale it is recommended to get the curd © hard 


together” with the hands in the bottom of the 
cowl; but ſubjecting it to the power of the 


preſs is a much higher kind of compreſſion. 


curd, while ſoft, may, perhaps, aſſiſt in free- 


be, the curd was collected with the diſh, hands, 


LY - 
ö * 
—2 — a 
— — 


There, the curd is, through the ſpecies of 
milk, leaner than it is here; where a little 
0 fat“ is not miſſed; and thus ſqueezing the 
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ing it from that ſuperfluous richneſs which 
may promote its heaving. 

_ _ Having remained full twenty minutes in the : 
preſs, the curd was returned into the cowl, 
cut ſmall with the double knife, and ſcalded 
with a pailful of hot water“, lowered by a 

daſb of whey, to 124”. which the curd reduced 

t 95”. 

Note. The ſcalding 8 in this inſtance, 
almoſt wholly water, became, after it had ſto 
ſome time upon the curd, as rich to all appear- 
ance as whey: a yellow oil ſwimming on the 

ſurface ! 


7. CuztstEs. I. Management in the preſs f. 
Maberley,—having ſtood about an hour in the 
preſs, they are turned into finer cloths; and, 
about two hours afterward, /a/ted the firſt time, 
and turned into the ſame cloths. In the even- 
ing, thoſe made in the morning are again 
7285 turned 


„I the water be ſaſfered to boil, all is ; ſpoilt | How nice, 
or how myſterious, is this art. 

+ PREss. The preſſes, which I ſaw in this vale, were 
moſtly loaded with gravel, in cubical boxes, raiſedby rollers, 
and made to fall horizontally on the cheeſes. The Maber- 
ley preſs is double; each diviſion of it, holding ſix or eight 
thin cheeſes. In very large dairies ; eſpecially where much 
thick cheeſe is made; three or even four preſſes are requiſite, 
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turned, and again falted ;——and the ſame 
repeated next morning: the ſurface of each 
| cheeſe being ſalted three times, beſides the 


little ſtrewed among the curd. The enſuing 
evening they are bare-vatted ; and the next 


morning finally taken out: each cheeſe ſtand- 
ing four meals in the preſs. 


The method of ſalting, in this dairy, varies | 


from that which has been deſcribed. The 
cheeſe is ſalted in the vat. On taking it out 
of the preſs the cloth is thrown back and the 
upper ſide falted : the edges are then raiſed up 
with the cloth (one part after another) high 


enough above the rim of the vat to be conve- 
niently falted:—the cheeſe being turned, (in 
the ſame manner as it would be if the falting 
were not done) the other fide is falted ; the 


cloth ſpread over ; and the vat returned to 
the prels. 


Froceſter the cheekes having ſtood ſome 


five or ten minutes in the preſs, they are turned 


into dry cloths, of the ſame degree of fineneſs 


as thoſe taken off. In theſe, they ſtand in the 


preſs, until the next meal; when they are 


ſalted the firſt time. The ſecond meal they 


are again turned into the ſame cloth, and 
ſalted 
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ſalted the ſecond, which is the laſt, time. The 


third meal the cloths are taken off; the cheeſes 


being then put into the bare vats ; in which 
they remain fo long as there is room for them 
in the preſs ; perhaps three or four days. 


Spare curd. J obſerved a different manage- 
ment of ſpare curd, here, to that deſcribed in v. i. 


p. 306. Here I found it cut into flices, ſalted, 


and left ſpread upon an inverted vat, until 


the enſuing meal: when it was broken and mixt 


promiſcuouſſy with the freſh curd. But under 
this management (though kept only one meal) 
it is found injurious to the cheeſe; and is 


ag to be avoided with all poſſible care. 
Management on the ſhelves. Where a 


1 dairy of cows are kept, the dairyroom 
ſhelves are not ſufficient to contain the young 


cheeſes; which, in large dairies, are carried, 
immediately from the preſs, into an upper 
room, fitted up with ſhelves for their reception. 


Here they are turned, generally once a day ; 


and remain under this treatment, until they 


have acquired a ſufficient degree of texture, to 
enable them to undergo the operation of. 
© waſhing”: a work which is gone through 

: every 
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every three, four, or five weeks, as conveniency, 
or want of room, may require. 


3. Cleaning. This is done, here, in a 


manner ſimilar to that which is deſcribed in 


v. i. p. 310. In ſome dairies, water is uſed ; not 
whey; and in autumn, when the weather gets 


cold, the water is moderately warmed. Hot 
water is thought to ſoften the rind too much, 
and is deemed improper. 

Note. In the operation of waſhing, the 
firmneſs or ſolidity of the cheeſes is ſeen in 
their ſpecific gravity; by obſerving which of 
them ſink and which of them ſwim in the wa- 


ter, If they ſink, they are of a ſufficiently cloſe 


texture: if they ſwim, they are © hove” ;— 
that is, either porous, or hollow in the mid- 


dle. This is a very ſimple, and it ſeems, a 


very certain ordeal. 


4. Painting. Cheeſes rich in quality, and 


vell manufactured; more eſpecially, I believe, 
the produce of ſome particular foils; acquire, 


by age, a variegated colour; particularly at 
and near the ſurface; which becomes clouded 


with red. This natural effect is not unfre- 


quently obſervable in Cheſhire cheeſe: which 
being (until very lately) ſuffered to appear in 
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its natural colours, the redening parts ſhow 
themſelves evidently, through the paleneſs of 
the ground they appear in. I have alſo ſeen an 


inſtance of this effect in ſome Gloceſterſhire | 
cheeſe, of a curiouſly fine quality, and great 


age. Si pal 
The exact time when the imitation of this 
natural effect took place, or by whom it was 


firſt practiſed, I have not been able to learn, 
with any degree of certainty ; notwithſtanding 


it is a late invention. Like the internal co- 


ing, it probably originated in fraud. It 
was, perhaps, in the firſt practiſers, an artful 


trick; an impoſition on the purchaſer, At pre- 
ſent, however, it is practiſed through very dif- 


ferent motives. The dairywomen, one and 


all, diſlike it. The labour and expence of co- 
louring they beſtow with chearfulneſs ; but the 
act of painting, tho' done with leſs. trouble 
and leſs expence, is ſet about with reluctance, 


and ſpoken of with diſguſt ; eſpecially by ex- 
perienced dairywomen ; who prefer the blue 


diſk and the yellow edge to any artificial red- 
nels. VVV 
At preſent, the painting of cheeſes is prac- 


tiſed merely as a characteriſtic. It is done at 


the 
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the requeſt of the immediate purchaſers ; who 
cannot diſpoſe of them (without being ſuſ- 
pected at leaſt of impoſition) as * Gloceſter- - 
ſhire cheeſe”, unleſs they bear its character- 
iſtic. e foe. - 
Formerly, Gloceſterſhire cheeſe was known 
by the height of its internal colour. Colouring 
was then its characteriſtic. At length, how- 
ever, the art of colouring began to travel into 
other diſtricts ; it is now become in a manner 
general; and colouring has not, for ſome 
years paſt, been characteriſtic of Gloceſter- 
ſhire cheeſe. The cheeſe of this diſtrict, how- 
ever, has ever been, and probably will conti- 
nue to be, in high eſteem. Some evident 
mark, ſome ſpecific character, is therefore re- 
quired, by the dealer at leaſt, to diſtinguiſh it, 
at ſight, from that of other diſtricts: and it 
may be a moot point whether the practice of 
painting originated in fraud; or whether it was 
| firſt intended to be, what it really has been, a 
characteriſtic of Gloceſterſhire cheeſe. Be 
this as it may, it ſeems to be almoſt certain 
that 1t will not long be able to maintain its 
character; if it has not already loſt it. The 
art of painting has begun to travel; and will, 
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in all probability, ſoon become the n 
practice. 

Thus it appeats, that the Gloceſterſhire 
dairy is ſuffering through its own artifice. 
Had it not firſt taught the art of colouring, 
its cheeſes might ſtill have been diſtinguiſhable, 
in their native colours, by the ſuperior blue- 
neſs of their ſides, and the golden hue of their 
edges. It likewiſe appears evidently, that Glo- 
ceſterſhire is able to give the faſhion to the eo- 
jour of cheeſe. The Gloceſterſhire dairy- 
women have therefore, now, a fair opportunity 
of atoning for the ſins of their anceſtors; and 
of giving a characteriſtic to their cheeſes, 
which cannot be univerſally counterfeited: 
namely its own natural colour. Could they 
muſter courage enough to leave it to nature 
for one ſeaſon only, the characteriſtic would 
be eſtabliſhed, and the faſhion for uncoloured 


cheeſe would be ſet. Other diſtricts would in 


conſequence follow the example; and the 
preſent filthy practices be got rid of, in a way 
more ready and more effectual, than by any 
compulſory means that could be made uſe of. 
If a certain noble Earl would ſignify a wiſh 
that the cheeſes produced upon his eſtate 

ſhould 
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n * . 
4 a — af enter 1” * 
1 , ALI CRE 27 


mould appear in their NATURAL COLOURS ; 
his tenants love his Lordſhip too well; to ſuf- 
fer them to go to market in any other. 
1 Management on the floor. The cheeſes 
being cleaned, and afterwards diſguiſed in a 
way unworthy of record *,—they are taken to 
the cheeſe chamber ; entering what I call the 
ſecond age. In ſome dairies, the floor is pre- 
pared with ſucculent herbage, in the manner 
which has been deſcribed ; and in others it 1s 
only rubbed clean with a cloth. Cheeſes be- 
dizened in ſcarlet require not a blue coat: ne- 
vertheleſs, the ſucculency of the herbage is 
thought by ſome to keep the rind ſupple and 
free from cracks, and to kill or prevent mites. 
In the cheeſe chamber, they are turned twice 
ort hree times a week, and wiped with a cloth 
about once a fortnight: remaining in this 
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* Nevertheleſs, 35 an afual operation in the preſent prac- 
tice of Gloceſterſhire, it ought to be mentioned. The mate- 
rials Spaniſh brown, and Indian red; ſometimes mixed; 
ſometimes uſed ſeparately. The method varies : ſome © dab” 
on the colouring, wet, with a cloth; others, while the ſur- 
face is moiſt, throw it on, dry, in“ pinches”, irregularly ; 


rubbing it in with the hand. The latter is allowed to be the 
more miſtreſsly manner. 
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ſtage until they are firm enough to ſet on- edge, 


or put into piles. 


6. Treatment of marketable cheeſe, —F rom 


the © cheeſe chamber” they are removed into 


other rooms; and placed in rows on-edge, or 
put into piles, of a height proportioned to 


their degrees of dryneſs. Here they remain 


until they are ſent to market. If, in a large 


dairy, they do not go off regularly, at the ac- 


cuſtomed times, every room in the houſe, 


every upper room at leaſt, will be full of 


Ur 
Markers. The produce of this BY 
= that of the vale of Gloceſter, is all pur- 
chaſed by what are called © cheeſe factors“; 
though, in reality, CHEESE MERCHANTS. Al- 
moſt the whole produce of the vale of Berkeley 
paſſes through the hands of two men: Mr. 
BIOLAND of FrocesTEtR, and Mr. Hicks of 
BRK ELET *. Each purchaſer has his particu- 
lar dairies: which he takes, year aft eryear, at 


ſuch prices, as their ſeveral ſpecific qualities 


are entitled to; and the market price, at the 
time of delivery, will afford: ſometimes with, 


but 


* To whom, alſo, I am indebted for good offices. 
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but frequently without, any previous bargain 
ba ms ᷣͤ 1 
9. PRopuce. Three ſpecies of produce 
deſerve notice. I, 
1. The produce of a given quantity of 
milk. DS, OED. 
2. The year's produce of a cow. 
3. The annual produce of the diſtrict. 
1. Produce of milk. By a pretty accurate 
calculation, in the upper vale, I found that a 
| Cheeſe weighing ſomewhat more than 111b. 
(namely a © ten” to the cwt:) took about 15 
gallons of milk (ale meaſure) or one gallon 
and one third to 1 1b. of 7womeal cheeſe. From 
two inſtances, minuted with tolerable ac- 
curacy in this diſtrict, the proportion appears 
to be in one inſtance ſomewhat more, and in 
the other ſomewhat leſs than 1 Ib. of curd to one 
| gallon of new milk, Theſe proportions, 
however, are offered merely to convey a ge- 
neral idea of the ſubject. The milk was 
guaged with a common rule, and the curd eſ- 
timated by the vats: nevertheleſs, the calcula- 
tions are ſufficiently accurate for this inten- 
_T10n; 
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2. The year's produce of @ cow. A dairy of 40 
COWS made, in October, about 60 lb. of cheeſe 


a day. But the cows were then going off their 
milk: ſuppoſe, that in ſummer they produced 
Folb. a day; and calculate on ſeven months, 
at 65 lb. à day. On this calculation, the forty 
covs produced 121 hundredweight ; or three 


hundredweight (of 1 12 lb.) each cow. A dairy 
of a hundred cows produced, on a par of 
years, five hundred pounds worth of cheeſe 
yearly, Suppoling the par price was 338. 4d. 


a hundred; the weight, under this ſuppoſition, 
was 300 cwt: or, as before three hundred- 


weight each cow. 


3. The annnal produce of the di rig. In 


; converſing on this ſubject, with the man beſt 


able to adduce the requiſite data, we were led 
into calculations ; which, though they only 


prove, with reſpect to the annual produce of 


cheeſe in this. diſtrict, the well aſcertained 


fact that it produces from & thouſand to twelve 
bundred tons a year; yet, in other reſpects, 


they are intereſting ; and place the RURAL 
ECONOMY of the diſtrict, as a DAIRY COUN- 
TRY, in a more ſtriking g point of view, than 
could 
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could, perhaps, be effected by any other 


means. 
The general mode of calculation; here, is by 
the rent of the land: reckoning that the cheeſe 
| ſhould, at 3os. a hundred weight, pay the 
rent of the land occupied by the cows. The 
vale has been already eſtimated at 50, 000 
acres. But it contains two or three arable 
townſhips ; the roads &c. are alſo included in 
this number: ſuppoſing three-fourths of it to 
be graſsland in the occupation of dairy-far- 
mers; and ſuppoſing the rent of graſsland, 
taken acre with acre, to be 20s. an acre z 
which is underſtood to be at preſent near the 
truth“; the rental value of the dairy farms of 
the vale is 37, 500l. A thouſand tons at 3ol. 
a ton produce 30, ooo!, Twelve hundred 
36, ooal. Ty | 5 
To bring the calculation within narrower 
compaſs, and to eſtabliſh it on better-known 
data, a particular townſhip was fixt upon. 
This townſhip contains 2, ooo acres ; and 
makes, on a par, fifty tons of cheeſe a year. 
But, being a marginal townſhip, part of the 


land 


* Theſe calculations were made in 1783. 
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land is arable, and ſome young ſtock are 
reared in it. Deducting one fourth for ara- 
ble land, rough grounds &c. the remainder is 
1 500 acres of dairy-farm land. The medium 
rent of theſe 1 500 acres is laid at 208. an acre, 
or 1500l. Fifty tons of cheeſe at 3ol. a ton 
produce 1 fool. 
It alſo comes out, by the Jaſt calculation, 
that if 1500 acres produce 50 tons of cheeſe, 
each acre produces 7 5 pounds weight. — 
To eſtimate the proportion of cows to acres, | 
a farm of 100 acres, grazed wholly by cows, 
was choſen. This farm maintains twenty 
five cows, ſummer and winter. Each cow, 
therefore, occupies four acres. Four acres, 
at 75 lb. of cheeſe an acre, produce Zoo lb: 
which, being the produce of a cow in this cal- 
culation, is 36 Ib. leſs than the eſtimated pro- 
| duce ofa cow in the calculation aforegoing, 
on that ſubject. = 
If, as in the firſt calculation, we eſtimate 
the medium produce of the vale at 1100 tons, 
and the quantity of land occupied by cows at 
37, Soo acres, it follows, that each acre pro- 
duces only 65 lb: conſequently, on this calcu- 
lation, 
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r 


lation, each cow occupies more than five 
acres of land of a middle quality. 
It is, however, ſufficiently aſcertained, by 
annual experience, that three hundredweight 
of cheeſe may be taken as a fair eſtimation of 
the produce of a cow. From two hundred 
and a half to three hundred and a half, accord- 
ing to a variety of circumſtances, includes, 
perhaps, the produce of every dairy in every 
year. It appears to be likewiſe ſufficiently aſ- 
certained, by a long courſe of experience, 
that the aggregate produce of the diſtrict, is, 
on a par of years, eleven hundred tons. 
Hence it follows, on theſe premiſes, that the 
number of cows applied to the purpoſe of the 
dairy is ſeven thouſand three hundred and odd. 
Conſequently, if we allow four acres to a cow, 
the number of acres appropriated to the dairy, 
in this diſtrict, is ſomewhat leſs than thirty 
thouſand, e 
But the hundred acres, on which the above 
calculation was founded, are above par as to 
quality; and it is probable that, on a par of 
land each cow occupies more than four acres, 
On the whole we may venture to ſer down, 
in numbers ſufficiently accurate to convey ge- 
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neral ideas; —that the vale contains fifty 
thouſand acres of ſurface ;—that two thirds of 
it are occupied by cows ; that the cows are 
in number from ſeven to eight thouſand ; 
and that their annual produce of cheeſe is 
from one thouſand to twelve hundred tons. 
IV. Whuxy BUTTER, The butter made 
from the rich wheys of this diſtrict is of a good 
quality: if well manufactured, and eaten 

while freſh, it is ſuperior to the milk butter of 
many diſtricts. Indeed, it is here equivalent, 
in price, to milk butter ; not more, I under- 
ſtand, than a penny or twopence a pound dif- 
ference. I met with an inſtance, in which they 
were both of them contracted for, by the year, 
by the ſame perſon; the milk at 73d. the 
whey at 62d. a lb. It is not unfrequently fold 

at 7d. or 8d. a lb. (of 1802.) 

The principal market is Durſley ; where it 
is bought up, chiefly, by huckſters for Stroud, 
and the manufacturing country which ſur- 
rounds it. This accounts for the demand and 
the price. . 
The produce of whey butter i is laid at half a 
pound a cow a-week. But I have known an 
inſtance, in which a pound a week has been 
made, 
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made. And, perhaps, three quarters of a 
pound may be taken as the medium produce 
of each cow. Conſequently, the aggregate 


produce of the diſtrict is upwards of five 
thouſand pounds a week. A quantity, which 
could not well be diſpoſed of, at any price, 


were it not for the circumſtance of a manu- 


facturing diſtrict being ſituated in its imme- 


diate neighbourhood. 

J have been told that it is, or has been, a 
cuſtom, in ſome dairies, to give the whey 
butter as a perquiſite, or as wages, to the 


manager. But this is evidently injudicious; 
as it induces her to impoveriſh the curd, to 
_ enrich herſelf. Beſides, where a large num- 

ber of cows are kept, the aggregate value of 


the whey butter, in the courſe of the ſeaſon, 
is conſiderable. Suppoſe three quarters of a 


pound a week at 6d. a pound, and reckoning 


the ſeaſon ſeven months, the groſs produce is 
about half a guinea each cow. 
V. SWINE. Maberley, 7 OFober 1783.— 


The whey of this dairy 1 18 given to the hogs as 


faſt as it is ſkimmed ; or paſſes throuph the 
hog-tubs, as conveniency ſuits. There are 


now in the ſties five large hogs farting on beans. 


and 
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and whey; and five more very large ſtores 


(of the Shropſhire breed) at whey and acorns. 
Ten {wine to forty cows. See v. i. page 317. 


Acorns are here in high eſteem as a food 
of ſwine. The tarmers ſeem to be as anxious 
about their acorns as their apples. They 


conſider them as the beſt of fatting, They 


think the acorns make the bacon firm; 
and cauſe it to weigh better than bean-fed 
bacon ! N | ; 

How various are opinions, in different diſ- 


tricts, on the ſame ſubject. In many parts 
of the kingdom acorns are, in a manner neg- 


lected as hog- food; and are ſeldom conſi- 


dered as an eligible material of fatting. They 


are thought to make the bacon hard: here 
they only make it frm. Does the whey take 


off the aſtringent quality of the acorns? Or 
are the acorns of this diſtrict of a more fat- 
tening quality than thoſe of the reſt of the 


kingdom ? 
The price of acorns, here, is 18. 6d. to 28. 


a buſhel; according to the ſeaſon; and ac- 
_ cording to the price of beans. But few are 


ſold, Every farmer collects his own, or tends 
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his pigs upon them. In one inſtance I ſaw 
the waſh carried, in a barrel-cart, into the 
center of the grounds; by the ſide of a hay- 
ſtack ; under which the pigs reſted, 

Acorns are this year (1783) unuſually plen- 


tiful. Several trees have broken down with 
them. I have ſeen one bending like an apple 
or pear tree under its load, Do not theſe cir- 


cumſtances evince a ſingular fruitfulneſs of 
foil; and ſhow the peculiarly fattening quaney 
of the products of theſe vales ? 
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THE DISTRICT which bears this name 
is an extenſive tract of middleland country; 
lying, in a vale-like flat, between the hills of 
Wiltſhire and thoſe of Gloceſterſhire ; winding 


from the eaſt toward the ſouthweſt ; lying, 
| chiefly, within the limits of Wiltſhire ; but 
extending, with 1ts northeaſtern margin, into 


Gloceſterſhire. - = 
On the eaſt, this diſtrict has no NATURAL 
OUTLINE: the vale of White-Horſe being a 


continuation of it in Berkſhire. The ſouth- 


weſtern extremity 1s cloſed by the hills in the 


environs of Bath, on the border of Somer- 


ſetſhire. 
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The EXTENT, lengthway, is about thirty 


five miles. The mean width about fifteen : 


containing more than five hundred ſquare | 
miles. It may be eſtimated at thrge to four 


hundred thouſand acres. 
The CLIMATURE of North Witſhire is for- 


ward: peas were moſtly harveſted; and ſome 


wheat cut; the 25th July (1788): - more 
than a week before the vales of Gloceſterſhire. 


The SURFACE is uneven ; abounding with 


ſwells and hillocks : : ſome of them riſing 


abruptly, and to a conſiderable height above 


the general level of the diſtrict. BowWOOd 
rears its head above the reſt. But even this 


lies much below the downs that overlook it. 
The ſouthweſt quarter, on the contrary, dips 


below the general level; forming a valley, 


which gives paſſage to the Wiltſhire branch 


of the Avon. Y 
With reſpect to sURFactE WATER ;— the 
middle being the higheſt part of the genera] 


level, the diſtrict forms a kind of double 


_ vale; dipping towards each extremity; though 


not perceptibly, to the diſtant eye. Springs 


are abundant. Rivulets numerous and ſmall. 
T hoſe of the eaſt end fall gently toward the 
Thames. 
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the romantic. 


chiefly graſs. Perhaps two-thirds of it is in a 


led me into the diſtri, 
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Thames. Thoſe of the ſouthweſt, more ra- 
pidly into the Avon; whoſe bed lies low; col- 
lecting as well the ſprings of the vale, as thoſe 
of the margins of the hills on either ſide. As 
it appr aches the neighbourhood of Bath, the 
valley grows deeper and narrower: the charac- 
ter of the country changing, from a vale-like 
expanſe, to a broken ſurface ; a croud of hills; 
a ſtyle of country between the beautiful and 


The vegetable product of this diſtrict is 


ſtate of old graſsland ; one fourth arable. The 
reſt woodland. La OR 
The ayeLicaTion of the graſsland is prin- - 


cipally to cows ;=—whoſe milk is, in a manner 


wholly, converted into cHEEsE ;—the manu- 
facturing of which was the only object that 


 NorTa WiLTSHIRE CHEESE is at preſent, 
in the firſt eſtimation among thoſe, who in- 
dulge their appetites, It has a richneſs, and 
at the ſame time, a mildneſs, which recom- 
mends it to many, in preference to that of 
Gloceſterſhire ; even of the vale. of Berkeley; 
whoſe cheeſe, though of the firſt quality as to 


richneſs, 
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richneſs, has in general a ſharpneſs, a degree 
of pungency, which 1s offenſive to ſome pa- 
lates, though coveted by others: the produce 
of each diſtrict may, therefore, be ſaid to have 
in ene 5 
To endeavour to render an account of the 
DAIRY MANAGEMENT of NORTH WILTSHIRE, 
as intereſting as the ſubject will permit, and 
as intelligible as the nature of it requires, it 
will be neceſſary to examine till farther the 
ſite, or ſcene of management, and the ele- 
ments or materials, from which the products 
ariſe, as well as the means of production; and 
for theſe purpoſes it will be requiſite to exa- 
mine, ſeparately, the following ſubjects. 
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I. Eſtates, 

II. Farms. 

III. Soils. 

IV. Water. 

V. Herbage, 

VI. Cows. 

VII. Management. 


I. ESTATES. This fertile diſtrict is 
chiefly the property of men of large eſtates ; 


and 
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and may boaſt of ſome capital REsIDENOIS. 
BapmixTon, the principal reſidence of the 


Dur or Beavrorr, is ſeated on its northern 


margin: as Bowwoop, the reſidence of the 


Marquis or LansDowN, is on the ſouthern. 
LoRD BortincBROKE and SIR Jawmts LoxG 
have ſeats near its center. Beſides theſe, and 
the reſidences of ſeveral GENTLEMEN, the 


DokE oF MarLBOROUGH, LORD CLAREN- 
bor, and other Noblemen have off eſtates in 
different parts of the diſtrict. 
The yeomanry is inconſiderable. The oc- 
cupation being almoſt wholly in TENANTS. 
The RENT of graſsland is from twenty to 
thirty ſhillings an acre. Twenty five ſhillings 


may, perhaps, be taken as the preſent me- 


dium rent. Graſsland, therefore, lets higher, 
here, than in the vale of Berkley : not, how- 
ever, owing to its ſuperior quality, or to its 
being more dearly rented ; but to the circum- 

ſtance of its having, moſtly, a mixture of ara- 


ble land lying among it; a circumſtance, 


which that of the vale of Berkley is in want 
of--- 5 
The TENANex of the diſtrict varies: ſome 
eſtates remain at 4; while others have been 
long 
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long let under legſes; ſome of them of twenty - 


one years. 


To the honour of this aiſtrict, it may, I 
believe, with truth be faid, that although re- 
quifite alterations have of late years been made, 


little of that opproſion, which has maniteſted 


itſelf in many diſtricts, has taken place in this. 
The good opinion and confidence, which 
ought ever to ſubſiſt between landlords and 
their tenants, appear to be {till ſufficiently 


maintained in the diſtrict under obſervation. 


II. FARMS. There are few diſtricts 


of the iſland, equally habitable, equally well 
ſoiled; and principally in a ſtate of graſsland, 


in which farms are ſo large as in North Wilt- 
{hire. Middleland countries being early in- 
habited, the lands became much divided ; 


and the diſtinct occupations, where they have 


not been deſignedly thrown together, ſtill re- 
main ſmall. But here, farms of two or three 
hundred a year, are common. Some of five 
or ſix hundred. And one (at of ſeven 
or eight hundred a year. 

The cHARACTERISTIe of farms has been 


intimated. Some of chem are all graſs; but, 
Vol, II. . in 


— e 
n 


belonging to them: a circumſtance favorable 
to a dairy. One of the largeſt dairymen in 
the diſtrict, who has not this advantage, not 
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in general, they have a portion of arable land 


unfrequently fetches his ſtraw for litter, fix or 


From the preſent PLAN of farms in general, 
we may conclude, that they have long lain in 
their preſent form, and are not recent aggre- 
garions of farm and farm. The houſe is gene- 
rally near the center, with large cowgrounds 
reaching up to the yards. The grounds, too, 
appear to be proportioned to the ſizes of the 


or more, are not unfrequent: though ſmaller 
grounds, admitting of a change of paſture, 
would, perhaps, be more eligible. 
The yarDs are, in general, mere milking 
places ; without any ſhelter for cattle in win- 
ter; when the cows (where the land will bear 
them) are foddered and milked abroad in the 
grounds. Some farms, however, eſpecially 
where the ſoil is tender, have ſhedded yards: 
I ſaw one (the largeſt farm, I believe, in the 


diſtrict) which has a ſpacious yard, nearly in- 
cCloſed 
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cloſed with ſheds ; there being ſhed-room on 2 

the farm for near a hundred cows. 
The yards are not unuſually paved, with 

| brick-ſhaped ſtones, ſet edge-way: in one in- 

| ſtance, I found them floored with aſhes of 
clods, cut out of open drains, &c. laid about 
a foot thick. Theſe bind, and make an ex- 
cellent bottom. If they ſhovel up, they are 
good manure. It might be good manage- 
ment, when materials can be had, to renew 
them, as they become ſaturated with the fer- 
tilizing quality of the dung. 


HI. SOIL AND MANAGEMENT.— 
The spzeiks of foil is various. In general, 
a rich, deep, productive loam. Some of the 
ſwells are of a ſtiffer more clayey ſoil; and 
ſome of them, towards the north ſide of the 
diſtrict, of a © braſhy” nature: appearing as 
detached waves from the Cotſwold hills. 
While part of the ſummit of one (the lovely 
ſwell on which Swindon ſtands) is  hterally a 
blowing ſand. 


The $vBs01L, too, is various: in many 
places a calcarious rubble, or even a kind of 
rock, riſes up to the ſoil, and this in the 
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riments recently made, appears to be very be- 
neficial to graſsland ; though, by analyſis, it 


plots will neceſſarily ariſe; and uvpERDRAIx - 
IN become requiſite. In this diſtrict much 
has been done. Toward the eaſt end of it, 


produce herbage equal, or nearly equal, to 


land diſtrick. 
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low flat parts of the diſtrict: an uncommon 
circumſtance. In the valley of Avon, a ſtra- 
tum of gravel intervenes between the ſoil and 
a bed of blue marl; which, from ſome expe- 


proves to be weak in calcarioſity. 
A diſtrict which, by natural ſituation, is 
low, and whoſe ſurface i 1s, at the ſame time, 
raiſed into inequalities ; eſpecially where the 
ſubſtrata are of different qualities; cold ſpringy 


ſtones are plentiful. In the valley of Avon, 
ſome 7urf-drains have been made, which thus 
far ſtand very well. I here ſaw an inſtance of 
ſub-draining re/by interfurrows of high wide 
ridges ; and with good fucceis*. Some yards 
of each furrow, which, formerly, bore nothing 
but ruſhes, or other paluſtrean weeds, now 


the reſt of the land: a ſpecies of improve- 
ment, Which! 15 wanted 1 in almoft every gr aſs- 


By Mr. BEAMES of Avon 
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The MANURING of graſsland is, here, pretty 
common: but the ſame bad effect, on the 
cheeſe made from land recently manured, is 
obſerved, here, as in the vales of Gloceſter- 

; ſhire. Judicious dairymen, therefore, mow, 

45 invariably I underſtand, the firſt year after 

„ manuring.—- -The ſecond year they find it 

: may be paſtured by cows with a degree of 
ſafety. _ 

On a dairy farm, where cows are foddered 
upon the land, little manure is raiſed. The 
* hog pounds” are the principal fource ; and 

the produce of theſe, valuable as it might be 
made, 1s, I am afraid, ſuffered, in general, to 
run waſte into the common ſhores. One ju- 

dicious manager, however, is preparing a ciſ- 
tern to receive the liq - ior of his hog-ſties, in- 
tending to carry 1t out in carts, and ſcatter it 
upon his lands in a liquid ſtate ; while ano- 
ther“ ſuffers it to run into a wide open reſer- 
voir, in which mould and earth of different 
ſorts are ſhot. When theſe are ſaturated, they 
are carried away as manure, and freſh mate- 
rials thrown in: a practice, which, Jam per- 
ſuaded, will, in the end, be more beneficial 
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(as the manure will be more durable) than 


diluting the drainage with water, and carrying 
it on as liquid manure. 


IV. WATER. The numerous ſprings 


and rivulets, with which the diſtrict abounds, | 


afford convenient watering places. But with 


reſpect to the quality of water, as a beverage 
for cows, from which cheeſe is to be made, I 
have not, in this diſtrict, been able to come 


at any information. It is a ſubject, which 
does not appear to have been thought of, 


much leſs agitated, or made the ſubject of ob- 
ſervation or experiment. Intelligent dairy- 


men Zhink, that running water muſt be beſt; 


but their opinion appears to be little better | 


than ſurmiſe; without any ſolid foundation to 
ground 1t upon. x 


V. HERBAGE and MANAGEMENT. 
From a general view of the diſtrict, in the 
month of Juby, I could perceive no material 


difference, with reſpect to the sPEc1Es of her- 
bage, between this diſtrict and the vales of 
Gloceſterſnire. The RAYGRASS, DOGSTAIL, 
5 85 and 


1 
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and WHITE TF.EFOIL were then the prevailing 
herbage of the paſture grounds. 

Here, as in the vale of Berkeley, the graſs- 
lands are moſtly very old — their Adr, in ge- 
neral, unknown: forty years is the youngeſt 1 

heard of. The entire diſtrict appears to have 
been heretofore under the plow ; though few 
traces of common field are at preſent evident. 
This diſtrict and the vale of Berkeley, which 
are ſeparated by the Stroudwater hills, fome 
eight or ten miles acroſs, are, in many re- 
ſpects, ſimilar, and different from all other 
diſtricts I have hitherto examined. 
The MANxACEMENT of graſslands, in this 
diſtrict, is ſimilar to that of the vale of Berke- 
ley.— The cow grounds (which are pretty uni- 
verſally ſkimmed with the ſithe once, at leaſt, 
in the ſummer) lie near the houſe, and the 
mowing grounds at a diſtance: the chief dif- 
ference between the two diſtricts is, that North 
Wiltſhire abounds with © WATER MEA DS, 
in ſituations, which will admit of this ad- 
| mirable 1 improvement. 
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vl. COWS. The dairies of this diltriet 
are large. Several, I believe, of a hundred cows 
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(I faw two of this fize) forty or fifty a com- 
mon- ſized dairy. 


The spEcrkEs of cow is, invariably, the 


longborned; which has here been the eſtabliſhed 
ſpecies, time immemorial I did not, at 


leaſt, gain any evidence of its firſt introduc- 


tion; or of any other ſpecies being prevalent 
in the diſtrict. 


Many of theſe cows are purchaſed ; but 
numbers are every year bred,—and have, time 
immemorial, been bred in this diſtrict; where 
they appear to be as fully eſtabliſhed, as they 
are in Leiceſterſhire, and the other midland 
counties. 

The principal place of purchaſe 18 High- 
worth, near the eaſtern extremity of the diſ- 
trict; to which great fumbers are brought, 
weekly, during ſome months in the ſpring, 
from Staffordſhire and the other midland coun- 


ties. The prices given for cows, with calves 


at their feet, at that ſeaſon, is extraordinary. 


There is one man, in the neighbourhood of 
Swindon, who has not given leſs than fifteen _ 


or ſixteen pounds, or guineas, during the laſt 
ten years! From twelve to fifteen is the or- 
dinary price. None but prime cows are 

2 brought 
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brought into the country. Even the Gloceſter 
market is generally picked, by dealers, to take 
into Wiltſhire. 
The cows, which are bred i in the country, are 
not inferior to thoſe driven into it. Bulls bear 
a good price; but are not let at the extravagant 
rate which they have of late years ariſen to, in 
the midland counties. Mr. Bapox of Dey- 
houſe, near Swindon, has a fine dairy of three 
or four ſcore cows, moſtly of his own rearing. 
But Mr. BRAMESs of Ayon, near Chippenham, 
ſtands firſt in the diſtrict as a breeder. He has 
forty cows, which, in mould though not in 
ſize may vie with any dairy of cows the mid- 
land country can produce; and has, this ſea- 
ſon (1788) a lot of the eveneſt and moſt beau- 
tiful yearling heifers I have ever ſeen in any 
country. But he has hired bulls from the 
midland diſtri&t; the fountain-head, at pre- 
ſent, of this ſpecies of cattle. Nevertheleſs, 
it may be ſaid, without riſque, that, at preſent, 
no diſtrict in the kingdom, of equal extent, 
can ſhow ſuch herds of cows, whether for num- 
ber or value, as are, at this time, 1n the diſtrict 
under notice. 
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The MANAGEMENT of DAR cows is much 


the ſame, here, as in Gloceſterſhire : except 
that they are, here, more generally kept out, 
during winter, in the open grounds; which, 
in general, are better able to carry them, 


without injury, than are thoſe of Gloceſter- 
ſnire; where the ſubſoil is more retentive. 


The hay is all carried onto the land, upon 
mens' backs (a laborious employment) and 
ſcattered regularly over the ground; fodder- 


ing on freſh ground every day: by which means 
the land is equally benefitted, and the hay 


eaten up clean. 
One particular, reſpecting the ſummer ma- 


nagement of cows, deſerves to be mentioned. 


It is uſual for dairymen to keep a few ſheep 


among their cows. About one ſheep to a 
cow. But there are men, here, and thoſe of 


the firſt character as dairy farmers, who object 


even to this ſmall number: alleging, that a 


tew ſheep are nearly the ſame trouble as a flock; 


and that, by nibbling out the choiceſt herbage, a 


they are enemies to the cheeſe cowl. Never- 


theleſs, there are others of opinion, that, on 


very fat land, land too rich for cheeſe, ſheep 


are beneficial to the dairy ; and they may be 


right: 


© 8 
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right: there certainly cannot be a more inge- 
nious method of impoveriſhing the paſture of 
cattle, than that of mixing ſheep among them. 


VII. MANAGEMENT. This will re- 
quire to be ſubdivided as in the other dif- 
co I | i 

i. Manactrs. Through the intereſt of 
AuBROSE GoDDaRD, ESquiRE (Member for 
the county) who has a conſiderable eſtate ly- 

ing round his reſidence at SwIx Dbox; and by 
the aſſiduities of Mr. FARMER, one of the 
moſt conſiderable cheeſe factors in the diſ- 
trict; I gained free admiſſion to ſome of the 
firſt dairies in the eaſtern part of it: and 
through the obliging aſſiſtance of Mr. BRAMESC 
of Avox, my information in the ſouthweſtern 
quarter was rendered equally valuable. 

I had an opportunity of ſeeing the entire 
proceſſes of ſix different dairies, from forty to 
a hundred cows each: and ſaw a ſufficiency of 
others to gain a general idea of their manage- 

ment. 


> 


Mr. ILESs of Shaw, in the Swindon quarter, 
who may, I believe, be called the firſt dairy- 
man in the diſtrict, and who is equally able 
ES and 
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and ready to inform, was particularly obliging 


in ſhewing me his own and his neighbours ma- 
nagement. Mrs. Ba DON of Dzrmovse, near 


Swindon, a moſt experienced and intelli- 


gent manager, and whoſe management is, in 


many reſpects, ſingular, was equally liberal of 
information. And Mr. Rick, of Foxkgau, in 
the Chippenham quarter, a ſkilful and atten- 
tive dairyman, whole cheeſe has long been held 
in the higheſt eſtimation ; and which is, in 
reality (this year at leaſt) the moſt uniform, 


and the moſt highly flavored dairy of cheeſe I 


have any where taſted, —was not leſs ſolicitous 
in giving me, without reſerve, the wiſhed for 


intelligence “. 


2. DatryRooM, 


One general remark, reſpeCting the dairywomen of this 
Ailtrict, requires to be made. It is cuſtomary, even in the 
largett dairies, for the oftenſible manager, whether miſtreſs 
or mail, to perform the whole operation of making cheeſe ; 


except the laſt breaking &c. and the vatting ; in which ſne 


has an aſliſtant. But this, in a dairy of eighty or a hundred 
cows, is too great labour for any woman: it is painful to ſee 


it. In one inſtance, in this diſtrict, a man was employed in 


this laborious department: and, in a large dairy, it is cer- 
tainly man's work. A CURD-MILL (ſee YORK: ECON: 
v. ii. p. 291.) would lefſen the labour conſiderably. 
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2. DalxYROOM. The 55 deyhouſesꝰ of 


this diſtrict, are ſpacious and commodious *. 


Set round with preſſes and whey leads : no 


ſhelves: the area being left free for the cowls 
churns, &c. The floors of ſtone. 


Cleanlineſs is ſeen in every dairy: a degree 
of neatneſs is obſervable in ſome. Every thing 
is conducted in a ſuperior ſtyle. There are 


men of independency and ſpirit, who ſet the 
example. Mr. Iles's dairyroom and © cheeſe- 


lofts” form an exhibition worth gong ſome 


miles to ſee. 


The North Wiltſhire 4 00 l i in general, 


have ouTER DooRs ; frequently opening under 
a penthouſe or open leanto ſhed: a good con- 
ventency ; affording ſhade and thelter ; and 


giving 


* One for forty cows, meaſured 20 by 16. One for a | 
hundred, 30 by 40; beſides a back leanto tor whey leads 


c. 


+ Wner LEADS. They have, here, a peculiarity 
which is noticeable. Inſtead of a pin or plug being made 
uſe of to ſtop the outlet pipe in the bottom of the lead ; the 


pipe is furniſhed with a common turn-cock ; aud in ſome ' 


caſes, I was told, the pipes are continued from the leads 
to the ciſtern or general reſervoir ; thereby ſaving the la- 


bour of carrying out the whey in pails. But quere, may 


not the whey in this caſe corrode the pigen and be injurious 


to the hogs ? ? 
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giving a degree of coolneſs to the dairyroom, 
In one inſtance, I obſerved two doors: a 
common cloſe-boarded door on the inſide ; 
and an open-paled gate-like door on the out- 
fide: giving a free admiſſion of air, in cloſe 
warm weather; and, at the ſame time, being 
a guard againſt dogs and poultry. A conve- 
niency, which would be an improvement to 
any dairyroom in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
3. UrzxsiLs. Similar to thoſe of Gloceſſ- 
terſhire. The weight of the preſs is a box 
killed with ſand or gravel. The dimenſions of 
one, filled with ſand, was 18 inches ſquare, by 
two feet two inches long, on the inſide (meaſur- 
ing the depth of ſand only). A cubical inch 
of the ſand, when dry, weighs 368 grains ; 
conſequently, the whole weight of /and is not 
quite four hundred weight. 

The © broad” vats the ſame dimenſion as 
thoſe of Gloceſterſhire: namely 1 5z diameter. 
The“ loaf” vats 10 to 12 inches diameter, by 
four to fix inches deep. The vats are moſtly 
without holes in their bottoms ; that they 
may retain the brine the longer. 

It is obſervable, that the pail of the Avon 
quarter is the large one-handled pail of Glo- 

ceſterſhire; 


ceſterſhire ; while, about Swindon, the com- 
mon pail of the ſouthern counties (iron hooped, 
with an iron bow) is univerſally in uſe; car- 
ried on yokes, in the London manner. 

The cowl is proportioned to the ſize of the 
dairy. I meaſured one near four feet diame- 


ter: yet this is ſometimes too ſmall to con- 


tain the milk of the dairy. In this caſe, two 
cowls are uſed: and, when part of the whey 
is laded off, the two parcels of curd are mixt 
and broken together. 

4. MiILEINOG. The hours of milking are 
very early. In the morning, the cows are ge- 
nerally in the yards, by four o'clock ;—in the 
afternoon, by three. In ſome dairies, and in 


o'clock in the morning! Thus dividing the 
two meals equally. _ 5 

The number of milkers are proportioned to 
the number of cows—ten cows to a milker is 
the general allowance. In large dairies, the 
Principal part of the milkers are labourers, or 
their wives, or daughters. 

The cows are milked promiſcuouſly ; and 
only once over at a meal; not ot robed or drawn 


A ſecond 
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the middle of ſummer, the cows are in the 


yard, and the whole family up, by three 
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a ſecond time; as they are in many diſtricts: 
a practice, which I have not obſerved either in 
Gloceſterſhire, or Wiltſhire. 


The OBJECTS of the dairy, which; in this 
cate, will be required to be noticed, afe 


Calves 


Cheeſe. 


I. Caives. The calves, which are not 
reared, are fatted by /uck/ing, for the London 
market. Moſtly ſent up dead; - cut up in 
quarters and packed in hampers with damp 
cloths. The common age of butchering ſix, 
ſeven, or eight weeks. Db 
Here, inſtead of calf Pens, or Pages, CALF 
STALLS are in uſe. Each calf has its ſeparate 
ſtall, about two feet wide and four feet long; 
juſt room enough to lie down ; on a platform 
of boards or laths ; with a range of troughs 
before their heads ; with which, in this caſe, 
they ſtand toward the wall ; tied up ſhort, as 
aged cattle: a plan which might well be 
adopred by the ſuckling farmers about the 
metropolis. It has many advantages over 
the peus there in uſe. . 
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II. Caxzse. The spEelkEs of cheeſe made 


here are various. 


conſiſts of 


Thin cheeſe, : 
Broad-thick, and 
Loaf cheeſes. 


ſingle GLOCESTER. 


Vor. II. 


It is the narrow LOAF. 
CHEESE, Which goes under the name of Nox rR 
WILTsHIRE cheeſe z and which has of late 
years become ſo high in faſhion as to fetch 
fifteen or twenty ſhillings a hundredweight 
more, at market, than thin cheeſe,—of per- 
haps a ſuperior ſpecific quality ! 

It may reaſonably be aſked, why is any 
other ſpecies made in the diſtrict, The anſwer 
is, every one makes loaf cheeſes who can, 
with any degree of certainty. 
require more till, and more labour, than 
thin cheeſes; but it is generally believed 


MN that 


Early in ſpring, /oft thin 
| cheeſes are made, and ſent up weekly to the 
London market. Some dairies, it ſeems, put 
the whole, or a principal part, of their make 
in nets, But the common make of the diſtrict 


--"THE thin and the broad-thick ſorts are ſimi- 
lar to thoſe of the vale of Berkeley; and are, 
I underſtand, fold in London as double and 


They not only 
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that much depends upon the ground from which 
they are to be made. The fact is, I under- 
ſtand, that more than half the make of the 

diſtrict goes to market, in the form of thin 
cheeſe, which, at preſent, is not worth more 
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5 than 27 to 288. a cwt. while not one fourth of 
it is ſent in loaves, which, notwithſtanding the 
1 low price of cheeſe in general, is worth from 
3 45 to 508. a cwt. ! „ 1 
5 Loaf cheeſes, ever, have their diſad- 
4 | vantages ; though not equal to the preſent 
| diſproportion of price. They require not only 
18 more labour; but more preſsroom; and what 
4 is ſtill more inconvenient, eſpecially to the ne- 
© ceſſitous, they do not come ſo quick to market; 
nn requiring a much longer time to ripen in, than 
1 thin cheeſes: conſequently more loftroom Is 
1 4 likewiſe neceſſary. 

1 | | Nevertheleſs, theſe inconveniences are in- 
1 conſiderable, when compared with the advan- 
b > tage they have at market. Every man, there- 
9 fore, whoſe ſkill and grounds will permit him, 
1 and who is not in neceſſitous circumſtances, 
nn a" loaf, or thick cheeſe; which, in gene- 
1 bears a price approaching to that of 
"8 hw 
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The MANAGEMENT NOW requires to be par- 
ticularized. 

1. SEASON OF MAKING. In large dairies, 
EC cheeſmaking is continued throughout the 
- . | hear! Not only cheeſe for the family; but 
factors cheeſe, alſo, is made through the win- 
ter ſeaſon. In one dairy, I ſaw a very con- 
ſiderable parcel of broad-thick cheeſe, which 
was literally made in winter. Many tons of ß : 
factor's cheeſe is every year made, in this 
diſtrict, entirely from hay; which, if good, 
is ſaid to afford not only cloſer, but richer 
cheeſe, than graſs. Winter-made cheeſe, 
however, is long in ripening, and is liable to 
be ſcurfy and white- coated. But time over- 
comes one of theſe diſadvantages, and a coat 
of red paint the other. 

2. Mitcx. The ſpecific nates of the milk 
is not here debaſed. The milk is run neat, 
or nearly neat, from the cow. The Gloceſter- 
ſhire practice of © keeping a little out”, for 
milk butter, is not here in uſe. It is not, at 
leaſt, the common practice of the country, 
for the cheeſmakers to ſell milk butter. In 
one or two inſtances, which I attended to more 
3 cloſely, 
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cloſely, nota drop was added to the new milk 
neat from the cow. e 
3. CobouRIN O. The colouring of cheeſe 


has been long a practice, in this diſtrict; 
The oldeſt dairywoman I converſed with (ſixty 


or ſeventy years of age) does not recollect to 
have ſeen cheeſe made with its natural colour. 
She remembers very well the introduction of 
the “ ſtone colouring” ; the preparation of 
annotta, now in uſe; and has herſelf made uſe 


of the © powder colouring” ; ſaunders ; which, 
ſhe ſays, was uſually boiled among a little 


milk, previous to its being put into che 


cowl. 


At preſent, the 3 and the method by : 
uſing it, is the ſame as in Gloceſterſhire ; ex- 
cept that a new ſpecies has lately made its ap- 
pearance; giving the milk and the curd a 


beautiful yellow hue ; very different from the 


redneſs communicated by a ſuperfluity of the 
common colouring. The baſe appears to be 


annotta; the difference being in the p 
tion. 


The colour preferred, by the cheeſe factors . 


of this diſtrict, is that of well coloured bees- 
wax. Cheeſe of this colour will fetch more, 
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by ſome ſhillings a hundredweight, than pale 
under-coloured cheeſe, or that which is too 
highly reddened. | = 
4. Renner. I met with nothing new, in 
this diſtrict, reſpecting rennets; except in one 
dairy ; in which a peculiar mode of preparation 
YH is made uſe of. 
1 The uſual method is to make as much, at 
once, as will laſt ſeveral days; perhaps weeks; 
or the whole ſeaſon. Bur, in this inſtance, it 
is made freſh every day: that is, freſh brine is 
added every day ; and never more than two 
vells—here provincially « rades are ſuf- 
fered to he in the jar at once. T he older of 
them is marked with a ſkewer ; and as ſoon 
as it grows ſtale, is taken out, and a freſh one 
ade . 6 
This method of preparing rennet has been 
now continued through two or three genera- 
tions, All I can ſay farther of it is, that the 
dairy, in Which it is uſed, produces (if any 
one dairy has a decided preference) the beſt 
cheeſe of the diſtrict: but whether from the 
rennet, the ground, or the management, or 
from the three Jointly, iS by n no means evi- 
dent. 
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1 DAIRY MANAGEMENT. 


5. Runxino. The milk is univerſally 


run as it comes from the cow ; or as it happens 
to be lowered by the little ſkimmed milk, 
' which is put into it. Its degree of heat I ne- 
ver ſaw tried; not even with the hand! It is 
aid that, in very cloſe weather, the firſt milk- 
ing is ſometimes kept in ſeparate veſſels, or 
ſpread thin in a whey lead; but in general, I 
apprehend, its degree of heat, during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, is never attended to! A fact, 
which I could not have believed, had not my 
own obſervation, ſtrengthened by the thermo- 
meter, convinced me of it. I had conceived, 

that the ſuperior excellency of the Gloceſter- 
ſhire management conſiſted very much in 

running the milk cool; and expected to have 
found it run ſtill cooler in Wiltſhire. But | 

the following memorandums, accurately taken, 


are a convincing proof of the contrary. 
Swindon, Monday evening (21 Fuly 1788). 


Heat of the air in the dairyroom 60“: milk 
8720: uncovered: came in one hour and ten 
minutes: whey 85*: curd of a middle qua- 


lity. 


Deybouſe—T, ueſday evening. 1 6 : milk 
8 de: not covered: came in half an hour: too 
much 


- 
bo” 


3 
2 


hour: whey 89 ! 
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much rennet”: whey 869: the curd unten- 


der; but far from being of a bad texture. 
 Weſtleycot—Wedneſday morning. Air 609: 


milk 86: uncovered: came in three quarters 


of an hour: whey $4": 


qu ality. 
Sb edneſday evening. 


we curd of a good 


Air 629: milk 


$79: not covered: came in about an hour: 
whey 86: (quantity very great: ) the curd of 
a good quality. 


RE hurſday evening. Air 605 : milk 


880: cloſely covered with a thick woolen 


cloth, to make the top and the bottom come 


together: came in about an hour: whey 87: 
the curd very good. 


Foxham—Friday evening. Air boo: milk 
919. ! covered with a thin cloth: came in one 
Nevertheleſs, the curd 
delicately tender!!! 1 5 

6. Cuxp. The management of the curd 
depends, in ſome meaſure, on the ſpecies of 
cheeſe. Thin cheeſe requires the leaſt care 
and labour; and thick cheeſe leſs than loaves; 
which require che beſt {kill and induſtry of the 
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In this department of the cheeſe manufac- 


tury the North Wiltſhire dairywomen excel. It 
In it they ſeem to 
It will there- 


appears to be their forte. 


fore be proper to deſcend to its minutiæ. 
1. Breaking. This 1s done entirely with 


the hand and the diſh: no knife in uſe, here, 
as in Gloceſterſhire. 
| caution is obſerved in the firſt fracture of the 
curd ; which is done, either with the hand, 


| In ſome dairies, great 


or the diſh, moved gently in the center of the 
cowl; dividing the curd into large fragments ; 


Jo as to let out the whey, leiſurely, to prevent 
its carrying off with it the © fat” of the curd, 
When the curd has ſunk a little way down in 


the whey, it is broken more freely; and, 


having ſtood again to ſubſide, and the clear 
whey on the top being laded off, it is reduced 
to a degree of fineneſs proportioned to the ſpe- 
For thin cheeſe, it is broken 

as fine as curd generally is in Gloceſterſnire; 


cles of cheeſe. 


for thick cheeſe, ſtill finer ; and for loaves, x 
is reduced, as it were, to atoms. 
In ſome dairies, it is violently agitated 


among the whey, with the hands, throwing 1 . 
uP from the bottom of the cowl, making it 


boil 
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boil up at the top, like a ſtrong ſpring 
guſhing out from below the ſurface. This is 
called © beating” it: a practice which is ob- 
jected to by judicious dairymen; though I 
ſee moſt dairywomen do it, more or leſs, in 
the laſt breaking 1n the whey. 
2, Gathering. The ordinary practice is to 
lade off the whey as it riſes; preſſing down 
the curd with the bottom of the lading diſh ; to 
fink it the faſter, and render it the firmer. 
In one inſtance, and this in a dairy - whoſe 
practice is intitled to the firſt degree of atten- 
tion, the curd, inſtead of being preſſed with 
the back of the diſh, is, while yet ſuſpended 
in the whey, gathered, with the bowl of it, to 
one ſide of the cowl; firſt carrying it gently 
round the cowl to colle& the curd more effec- 
tually., The whey, by this means, is got 
off much clearer, © greener”—than it is N 
the curd is preſſed, in a ſoft pappy ſtate; 
practice, which, undoubtedly, imporeriſhe 
the cheeſe. © „„ 
Moſt of the whey being got off, the cowl 
is heeled (in the common practice) to get the 
curd into a maſs on one ſide of it. The coul 
is then replaced upright; ; the ſkirts of the 
mals 
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maſs cut off and piled upon the reſt ; the maſk | 
gaſhed with a long knife; and the whey laded 
off; ſopping it up dry with a cloth. 


The maſs of curd is now pared down ſlice 
after ſlice, (about an inch thick) and piled on 
the oppoſite ſide of the cowl ; at intervals, 


preſſing it cloſe with the hands, and gaſhing 
it with the knife, to let out the whey more 


effectually. The whole being thus gone over, 


the whey, which has been by this means ex- 

tracted, is laded off and ſopped up with a 
cloth, as before; and the curd piled a hird 
time; and, in ſome dairies, a fourth time; 
flicing, gaſhing, and preſſing it with the 
hands; making it, by this means, in a manner 
perfectly free from whey, A practice, which 
was new to me, and which is, perhaps, pecu- 
Har to North Wiltſhire, 5 | 
In one inſtance, and that in the practice of 

a a moſt intelligent and experienced dairywoman, 
I obſerved an improvement of this method of 

freeing the curd from the whey. Inſtead of 

preſſing the pile, at intervals, with the hands 

(a power which, when the quality of curd is 
large, has but little effect) a vat was put upon 
it, and loaded with cheeſe weights; a cloth 


being 
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method. 
the cheeſe, more than the practice which is 
here deſcribed; and which, alone, fell under 
my obſervation, in Wiltſnire. 
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being ſpread over the bottom of the vat to 


prevent their ſliding. As the pile was carried 


up or gaſhed, the vat was moved from part to 


part, ſo as to give an even preſſure to the 
whole. By this means the whey is, in a man- 


i ner, wholly extracted. 


Some few dairies, it ſeems, | cc Jouble preſs” 
the cheeſes: that is, put the curd in the preſs 


before it be ſcalded, agreeably to the Berkeley 


But it is conſidered as an inferior 
It certainly reduces the richneſs of 


practice, 


3. Scalding. The ordinary method of ] 
ſcalding, here, is ſimilar to that, which has 


been deſcribed in the Gloceſterſhire practice. 


The maſs of curd is broken, to different de- 
orees of fineneſs 3 Proportioned not to the 
ſpecies of cheeſe, altogether; but according 
to the ſkill of the dairywoman. In a firſt- 
rate dairy, making loaf cheeſes, I ſaw 1 it broken 
very roughly. 
The ally i of the ſcalding liquor, too, va- 
ries, here, as in Gloceſterſhire. Some ſcald 
with 
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with whey : ſome with water: others with 
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water lowered with whey. 
The Heat of the ſcalding liquor likewiſe va- 


| ries, even in the ordinary practice of the 


diſtrict, very conſiderably : not, however, as 
in Gloceſterſhire, according to the quality of 
the given curd; but according to the cuſtom | 


of the given dairy! Cuſtom, however, which 
may have been founded on long experience, 


and may be peculiarly adapted to the gums 


from which the curd is produced. 


In the ordinary practice of the diſtrict, the 


North Wiltſhire dairywomen may be ſaid to 
ſcald highly. Five, out of the ſix dairies, whoſe 


ſcalding liquor I tried with the thermometer, 


heated the liquor from 1029, to 140% The 


heat of the mixture, of the liquor and curd, 
being from 92. to 110% So that, in the 
ordinary practice of the country, the milk is 
not only run, but the curd is featded, much 


higher than in the vale of Berkeley. A cir- 


cumſtance, which I did not expect to find in 


North Wiltſhire ; whoſe cheeſe is characterized 


by a ſoft ſaponaceous texture ; diametrically 


oppoſite to that hardneſs, — toughneſo,— Which 
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ſcalding appears to give to the curd in the 
firſt inſtance. N 

But if a degree of farpeinn ariſes from the 
ordinary practice of the diſtrict, ah excentric 


practice, which I was favored with the in- 
ſpection of, muſt be a matter of ſome aſtoniſh- 
ment. What renders this inſtance of prac- 
tice the more intereſting, is its being ſtruck 


out and purſued, by one of the oldeſt, beſt- 


experienced, and moſt intelligent dairywomen 


I have any where converſed with. In this 
inſtance, the curd is literally /calded, with al- 
moſt boiling water] namely, with boiling wa- 
ter qualified by a daſh of cold water, before it 


be thrown into the cowl; to prevent its 
c catching the curd.” The actual heat 192%. 
It is proper to be underſtood, however, 

that, in this caſe, the curd is not crumbled, or 


broken in the uſual manner, before the ſcald- 


ing liquor be thrown among it; but is cut into 
checkers, or dies, of about a cubical inch 
each; with the ſame knife, uſed in nearly the 


ſame manner, as in ſlicing it. 


Another peculiarity of this practice i is, hs 


a curd is ſalted before it be ſcalded—a hand- 
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full of ſalt, to every cheeſe, being ſtrewed over 
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the checkers, ſpread regularly on the bottom 
of the cowl, and worked in evenly among 


This is done in conformity with the general 
principle of this practice: namely, © to keep 
the fat in the cheeſe;” the ſalt being thought 
to harden and cloſe the out ſides of the cubes ; 
thereby preventing the butyraceous particles 
from being extracted by the ſcalding liquor, 
The fact is, the water, inſtead of being made 
as rich and thick as buttermilk, is left in the 
cowl, after the curd is taken from it, thinner 
than the cleareſt whey; and without a ſpeck TE 
of oil on ifs ſurface. 
In one dairy, which I had an opportunity 
of obſerving, in this diſtrict, the ſcalding li- 
quor was covered with a ſheet of oil: which 
might have been ſkimmed off its ſurface in 
quantity: while in others, whether they were 
ſcalded higher or lower than this, not a drop of 
oil was to be ſeen; though the MANAGEMENT 
in every reſpect, was ſimilar. The cRouND, 
therefore, ſeems to be thE*cauſe of this dif- 
ference; which, to me, appears to be a cir- 
cumſtance ſingularly mene, 


4. VarrIxd. 
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4. VaTTiNG. Nor is ſcalding with boiling 
water; cutting the curd ; and falting it before 


ſcalding; the only peculiarities of that ſingular 
dairy. The dies of curd having been ſtirred 


among the ſcalding liquor, and lain a minute 
or two to be thoroughly heated, are taken out 


of the © ſcald” which yet retains a heat of 
1300. with diſhes, and immediately put into 
the vats, as hot as the hands can poſſibly bear! 


They preſs into the vats like beeswax, that 


has been very much ſoftened by heat, or as 
cheeſe, which is ſlightly toaſted. Two or 
three vats being filled, they are ſet in a ſhallow 
tub, placed on the dairy floor, and a loaded 


vat put upon them, 10 cloſe the curd while 


warm : in my opinion, an admirable ſtroke of 


practice: it had long ſtruck me, in theory, as 


being likely to be eligible ; but was among 
the laſt things I exponent to meet with in ac- 


tual practice. 


Thus, not only richneſs, and a cloſeneſs of 
texture are probably obtained, by this courſe 


of treatment; but the farm, on which it is 
uſed, is conſidered as being difficult to make 


cheeſe from; and it is believed, that the me- 
thod of treatment, which is here deſcribed, is 


the 
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the means of preventing the cheeſes from heay- 
ing. The fact is, the cheeſe (thin cheeſe) 
appears to be, with this treatment, above par 
as to quality. 


The methods of vatting in the other dai- 
ries,” which I examined, were various. In 


Tome, the ſcalding liquor was laded off, and 


the curd rebroke and /alted in the cowl; while 
in others, the curd was taken warm out of the 
liquor, and /alted in the vat; thin cheeſe with a 
ſmall handful in one layer,--thick with two ſmall 
handfuls in two layers, —loaves with two hand- 
fuls in three or four layers ;—ſpreading and 
rubbing in the ſalt evenly among the curd. 
The dairy, which has been mentioned as 
being celebrated for cheeſe of a ſuperior qua- 
lity, ſcalds highly (1309:) and vats the curd 
warm out of the ſcalding liquor; while it re- 
cains 105. of heat. Nevertheleſs, in a neigh- 
bouring dairy, which makes very good cheeſe, 
the curd is put cold into the vats. 
What can we infer from the aggregate of 
| theſe circumſtances? There appears to be 
bur one alternative. Either different grounds 
require very different management : or the art 
of cheeſmaking is leſs myſterious, than has hi- 
85 ä 


therto been imagined. To make good cheeſe 


ſometimes, from ſome grounds, is, I believe, a 


very eaſy matter; but to make good cheeſe, 


at all times, and from all grounds, on a cer- 


zainty, is what no perſon has yet been able to 


perform. Nevertheleſs, I am more and more 


clearly of opinion, that with leiſure and perſe- 
verance, aſſiſted by a degree of chemical know- 


ledge, and a proper apparatus, this object, 


difficult and deſirable as it may: be, is at- 
tainable. 


To The Cnzrse. . The management of the 


cheeſes in the preſs is, here, much the ſame as | 
in Gloceſterſhire. They are generally /alted 


twice; (only one inſtance of the contrary ;) 
and remain in the preſs a time proportioned to 
the given thichneſs: thin cheeſe, three or four 
meals: thick cheeſe, four or five meals: : loaves, 
five or ſix meals. 
2. The cheeſes on the ſhelves. From the preſs 
they are carried into rooms, fitted up with 
| ſhelves, for their reception; ſome of them 


very commodiouſly : an entire lining round 


the walls, and, perhaps, a ſtage or two in the 
middle of the room; with only gangways, 
Vor- II. N wide 
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wide enough to paſs conveniently, between 
them. 
On theſe the young cheeſes remain until 
they be cleaned, or until the ſhelves be full; 
turning them as often as the weather and their 
reſpective ages require. 

3. Them ethod of cleaning varies: in ſome 
dairies, the ſummer cheeſes have nothing done 
to them; except having their edges wiped. 
The blue coat riſes ſoon enough, and ſuffici- 
ently, to hide their roughneſſes. In others, 
they are only ſcraped, dry (by the milking 
man) and in others waſhed and bruſhed with a 
pail bruſh, without being ſcraped. I met 
with no inſtance, in which they are ſoaked by 
the hour in water, and afterwards ſcraped, as 
in Gloceſterſnire. Some object even to wel- 
ing them: all to ſoaking them: not only as 
making them ſoft, thereby checking their ri- 

pening, and backening their ſale; but as be- 
ing dangerous to the cheeſes; which, if they 
have the ſmalleſt cracks, abſorb the water, 
and receive irreparable injury. 
4. No painting; except of winter-made 
cheeſe; which generally throws out a white 
ſcurfy coat, difficult to be got rid of, in any 


other 
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other way. Theſe are covered with a uni- 

form coat of paint: but the general make of 

the country are, as yet, permitted to 80 to 
market in their own blue coats. 

5. From the ſhelf-room they are taken to 
other rooms, provincially © lofts,” and ſpread 
over the floor; which is repeatedly cleaned, 

by rubbing it with cloths; but not prepared 
with ſucculent vegetables ; except for old thick 
cheeſes, in order to prevent or kill the mites, 

which thick cheeſe is liable to be infected with, 

before it be ripe enough for market. In this 
caſe, the leaves of the elder are, [ believe, 
principally uſed; 

In one dairy, (Deyhouſe) I obſerved an ad- 
mirable arrangement of cheeſe rooms. The 
ſhelf room is immediately over the dairyroom. 
And the lofts, over the ſhelf room ; with 
trap-doors in each floor to hand the cheeſes 
through. A plan which faves much aukward 
carriage, and might well be adopted in every 
dairy that will admit of it. 

8. MARKET. The cheeſe of this diſtrict, 
like that of Gloceſterſhire, is bought up prin- 
cipally by FacToRs, who live in and near 
the diſtrict, and who ſend it moſtly to the 
= OO London 
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London market; the younger by land, the 
older by water carriage. One factor (or co- 
partnerſhip of factors) is ſaid to fend ſeven or 
eight hundred tons annually. 
The ſmall cheeſes are generally drawn, from 
the larger dairies, once a month; and down 
perhaps to five or ſix weeks old. The large 
cheeſes require a much longer time before 
they be marketable. The winter, and early 
ſpring make, go off in autumn: the latter 
make the enſuing ſpring. 5 
Beſides what the factors purchaſe, conſider- 
able ente are ſtill ſent, annually, to 
Rrabixo FaiR. The diſtance thirty to forty 
miles; according to the part of the diſtrict, 
from which they are ſent ; hired waggons be- 
ing employed to carry them. 
The pick, for the laſt ten years, has 
been, for thin cheeſe, from 30 to 35s. a hun- 
dred. For thick 40 to 45s. For loaves 45 
to 50s. At preſent, and laſt year, thin cheeſe 
has been very low: 25 to 3os. The preſent 
par price 288. While thick cheeſe; and ef- 
pecially loaves; keep up, nearly, at their 
old prices. There is, at preſent, from 15 to 
208. a hundred difference, between the prices 


of 
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of chin and loaf cheeſes! Nevertheleſs, it 
has been faid, and I believe with truth, that 
more than half the make of the diſtrict is 
thin cheeſe. A ſtriking evidence, this, of the 


preſent imperfection of the art under conſi- 
deration. 


9. PRODVU CE. The produce of il J had 


not ſufficient opportunity to attend to accu- 


rately. To that of cows by the day I was moſt 
attentive. This ran in every inſtance, except 


one, from 21b. to 22 lb. a cow. The one ex- 
ception was ſomewhat below 21b —2t1b. has, 


Iam told, been produced, from cows, which 


came well in together, and were in full milk. 
The produce of cows by the year is, in this 

diſtrict, almoſt incredible. Three to four 

hundredweight a cow, is, I was aſſured on all 


hands, the common produce, Four and a 


half not unfrequent. Four hundred nearly 
the par produce. There is a well atteſted in- 
ſtance, in which a ſmall dairyman /o/d thirty 
five hundred weight from ſeven cows ; beſides 
what was uſed in his family! But the cows were 
in their prime, and extraordinary milkers. 


There are two reaſons, why the produce 


of cows, in this diſtrict, exceed that of COWS, 
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than ſeven months of the twelve. 


ſtrict to be appropriated to cows, and allow 


duce is, at leaſt, one hundred thouſand hun- 
dredweight; or five thouſand tons a year. 


whole produce of the diſtrict, in loaf cheeſes, 


ton; and allowing that, at preſent, half the 


form of thin cheeſe, North Wiltſhire is ſuſ- 
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in Gloceſterſhire. The cows are larger, and 
the ſeaſon of making longer: cheeſe is here 
made the year round. Whereas, in Gloceſ- 
cerſhire, the ſeaſon of making laſts little more 


The annual produce of the diſtri, has not, 
perhaps, been calculated: I met with no eſ- 
timate of it. Suppoſing one third of the di- 


that each acre thus occupied yields one hun- 


dredweight of cheeſe (calculating on four acres 
and four cwt: to a cow) the aggregate pro- 


Admitting that there is a market for the 
and taking the medium diſparity of price be- 
tween loaf cheeſes and thin cheeſes, to be ten 
ſhillings a hundredweight, or ten pounds a 
produce of the diſtrict is ſent to market in the 
taining, annually, a loſs of twenty five thou- 
ſand pounds, through the preſent imperfetion 
of the art of cheeſmaking. 


GENERAL 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


ON THE 
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IN THESE OBSERVATIONS, the ar- 
ticle CHEESE will be the only object of atten- 
tion. | 
The $PECIES OF CHEESE, produced in this 
iſland, are various. Its markets, however, 
are principally filled witi. two ſpecies: the one 
of a dry looſe contexture, and of a rough au- 
ſtere flavor: the other, milder to the taſte, 
and of a cloſe waxlike texture. The former 
is ſold under the name of CHESHIRE cheeſe ; 
and is, I believe, chiefly the produce of that 
county: the latter, under the name of GLo- | 
CESTERSHIRE Cheeſe ; provided its quality i 
entitle it to that diſtinction: if not, it takes, 
believe, in general, the name of WAR wWIck - 
N 4 SHIRE 
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SHIRE Cheeſe ; but, in reality, is produced in 
ſeveral counties. The products of Somer- 
| ſetſhire, Wiltſhire, Berkſhire, Oxfordſhire, 
 Gloceſterſhire, Worceſterſhire, Warwick- 
hire, Leiceſterſhire, Staffordſhire, Derby- 
ſhire, and Yorkſhire, are very fimilar:—all 
of them as different from the produce of 
Cheſhire, as if they were manufactured from 
a different material. | : 
It is this milder ſpecies, which is a principal 
article of food, of various claſſes of working 
people ; and which, therefore, claims the firſt 
and the higheſt attention, £5 
GLOCESTERSHIRE has long held a decided 
ſuperiority in the production of this article of 
human food. At preſent, NoxrxH WiLT- 
SHIRE is a competitor, and bids fair to take 
the lead. In theſe volumes, the practices of 
the two counties are, I believe, accurately and, 
the more difficult paſſages, fully regiſtered, 
down to their loweſt minutiæ. 5 
Therefore, without any view to blazon my 
own induſtry, or to ſet off, unfairly, the 
work I am executing, I will venture to ſug- 
geſt, that whoever ſhall examine, with atten- 
tion, the three ſeparate practices, which are 
here regiſtered, will know more of the ſubject 
under 
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under examination, than any individual of the 
two counties knew at the time of regiſtering. 
The knowledge, even of practitioners, is 
in a manner wholly confined to their own indi- 
vidual practice; or perhaps to that of ſome ö 
few confidential neighbours. 
The manufacturing of cheeſe is not like 
the cultivation of lands. This is a public em- 
Ployment, open to any one who travels acroſs 
the ſite of cultivation: that a private manufac- 
tury—a craft—a myſtery—ſecluded from the 
public eye: and what may appear extraordi- 
nary, the minutiæ are ſeldom familiar, even 
to the maſter of the dairy, in which they are 
practiſed! The dairyroom is conſecrated to 
the ſex; and it is generally underſtood to re- 
quire ſome intereſt, and more addreſs, to 
gain full admiſſion to its rites. 
The information J have been favored with, 
while it ſhews the ſuperior {kill of the Gloceſ- 
terſhire and Wiltſhire dairywomen, and ex- 
hibits the beit practice of the kingdom at this 
day, proves, in a ſtriking manner, the im- 
perfectneſs of the art; even in theſe long- 
experienced and enlightened diſtricts. Glo- 
Ceſterſhire acknowledges a degree of decline; 
and 
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and Wiltſhire, notwithſtanding the ſpirit of 


improvement has evidently been ſome time on 
the wing, confeſſes, with equal frankneſs, that 


it has not yet been able to reach any degree of 
certainty, much leſs per feZfion. 


At preſent, the art is evidently deſtitute of 


principles. So far from being ſcientific, it is 
altogether immechanical. It may be ſaid to 
be, at preſent, a knack involved in myſtery. 


Therefore, its fair profeſſors, tho' they may claim 


a degree of NATURAL CLEVERNESS, to which wwe 
have no pretenſion, and which, only, could 
have raiſed the art, in the extempore way, in 


which it is at preſent practiſed, to the height 
it has attained; having tried their ſkill, 
alone, without obtaining the requiſite degree 


of excellency, can have no good. objec- 
tion, now, to let us try our joint . endeavours. 
And. I call upon every man of ſcience, who 
has opportunity and leiſure, to lend them his 
beſt aſſiſtance. And would wiſh to recom- 
mend to intelligent dairy farmers to be more 
attentive, than they appear to be at preſent, 
to what ſo nearly concerns their intereſt. 

This in apology for the — obſer- 
vations. 


In 
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In attending to the minutiæ of different 
dairies, and ſeeing the effects of different 


modes of management, a variety of ideas 
would, of courſe, riſe ſpontaneouſly. Some 


of them fancying improvements, in the par- 
ticular management I was obſerving; and 


others propoſing a transfer of it, to the dif- 
ferent diſtricts of the iſland. Such of them 
as appear to be entitled to attention, and are 
not interſperſed in the foregoing relations, 
will be given in this retroſpective view of the 


ſubject. 
As a groundwork, it will be proper to 1 


certain the good and evil ALT TIEs of cheeſe: 
the EXCELLENCIES to be obtained; and the 


DEFECTS to be avoided. In defining theſe, 
however, we muſt not pay regard to the pa- 


lates of individuals. There is a kind of de- 
pravity in ſome men's taſtes, with reſpect to 
the article of food under conſideration, which 


would fruſtrate every attempt at definition.— 
We muſt, therefore, have an eye to thoſe 


| good and bad qualities of cheeſes, which raiſe 


them in value, or depreciate them, at market. 
Qualities of which the different dealers, in this 
K ticle, 
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article, have ideas, ſufficiently accurate for our 
purpoſe. 
ExckLLENCIESs. Cheeſe of che firſt qua- 
lity;— that which comes as near perfection, as 
the nature of it admits of, or as art can pro- 
bably approach, —is of a cloſe even contex- 
ture; of a firm but unctuous conſiſtency; of 
a mild flavor, while young; acquiring, by 
age, an agreeable fragrance. If a cheeſe of 
this quality be ironed, it has ſomewhat the ap- 
pearance of firm butter; or of wax moderatelv 
warmed. If the plug be gently rubbed, the 
ſubſtance of the cheeſe ſeems to melt under 
the finger, which wears it down, as it would 
fine clay duly moiſtened. If the end of the 
plug be pinched, it yields to the preſſure 
without crumbling; grinding down, between 
the fingers, to an impalpable matter 
Cheeſe of this deſcription, like wine of a good 
vintage, improves, by age, in mellowneſs and 
favor, e 5 
Drrers. The defects of cheeſe, in this 
diſtrict, are, porouſneſs, hollowneſs, dryneſs; 
and partial rottenneſs : the fly,—ſo much to be 
dreaded in Norfolk, —is not &nowor here — 
Where 
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Where maggots are though x ro breed naturally = 
in good cheeſe. DE SE 
Porouſneſs. The ſubſtance of cheeſes, ha- 
ving this defect, may be ſufficiently unctuous 
and coheſive; but the contexture is broken, 
by cells of different magnitudes; and the fla- 
vor invariably bad; being pungent to the 
taſte, and offenſive to the ſmell. . 
Hollowneſs. This defect appears to be, ge- 
nerally, though not always, produced by the 
ſame cauſe, operating in a different manner. 
In that, the expanding air is diſtributed: in 
this, it is collected: cleaving the cheeſe in the 
middle: making it bulge out; generally in 
the center; but ſometimes partially toward 
one edge. The effect, too, is the ſame: 
both of them leaving, in moſt caſes, a pun- 
gency of taſte, and diſagreeableneſs of ſmell; 
qualities, which are increaſed by age. Po- 

rouſneſs ſeeras to be a weaker effort: hollow- 
neſs a higher ſtage of defect. 

 Dryneſs. The contexture of cheeſe, under 
this defect, is looſe and incoheſive. If a plug 
be drawn, it is hard and dry to the touch ; 

and crumbles under preſſure. It wants unc- 
tuouſneſs and flavor; being inſipid to the 


taſte, 
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| ſcription of cheeſe is likewiſe liable to cleave 


called © ſlip- curd - namely curd, from which 
the whey has not been duly expreſſed. This 


be altogether ſatisfactory. 


time of coagulation; and may originate in 
other circumſtances. 


a general idea has been ſug geſted, that fixed 
air is the latent cauſe, Pur I have not met 


fixed air is let looſe; or why it ſhould leave, 
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taſte, and inodorous to the ſmell. This de- 


in the middle. 5 
„ hey Botches" appear on the ſurface; 
and are underſtood to be cauſed by what is 


theory, however, does not appear to me to 


The causks of the other defects are impor- 
tant objects of enquiry. 

The dryneſs is underſtood to be owing to 
ſome degree of acidneſs in the milk, at che 


The cauſe or cauſes of the other defects 
may be ſtill more involved in uncertainty.— 
Since the doctrine of airs has been agitated, 


with any reaſon tending to explain how this 


invariably, a pungency of taſte and rankneſs 
of ſmell behind it. 
That an expanſion of air takes place is evi- 
dent; but the oi cient cauſe of this expanſion 
may 
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may be difficult to explain. It may, how- 
ever, be taken for granted, that whatever is 
the primary cauſe of the pungency and rank- 
neſs, which follows, is the primary cauſe of 
the expanſion: which, indeed, is not, in this 
place, the object of enquiry. For it is not 
the expanſion; but the pungency and rancid- 
nels, which conſtitute the defect. 

To endeavour to aſcertain the cauſe of the 
pungency and rancidneſs, I made ſome expe- 
riments with cheeſe, poſſeſſed of theſe qualities 
in a ſuperior degree. 

The ſpecimen ſubjected to theſe experi- 
ments was of the porous kind. The pores or 
cells varying from the ſize of a muſtard ſeed to 
that of a bean: all of them glazed within: and, 
to the naked eye, apparently varniſhed with a 
yellow reſinous ſubſtance; but, in a glaſs, 
there appeared to be no coat of matter. On 
being ſcraped with the point of a needle, the 
inſides of the cells roſe in the ſame ſnowy 
flakes, which every other part of the ſubſtance 
afforded: the colour of the looſened particles 
purely white; notwithſtanding i in their conſo- 
lidated ſtate they were of a dark yellow—a 
WAX - colour; the cheeſe having to all general 


appearance 
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appearance been coloured; yet not a particle of 
the colouring material diſcoverable! One 


minute bundle of reſin-like matter, I found 
lodged among the ſubſtance ; but none in the 
cells. The ſmell fetid—the taſte bitter. 
Experiment I. Tenth of July, 1788. 
Placed two pieces, about a cubical inch each, 
in ſeparate glaſſes: Covered one of them with 
cold, the other with boiling water. St 
Eleventh of July. The colour of the ſurfaces 


of both of them is changed. That ſubjected 


to the cold water is become pale: that to the 


Hot, purely white. The water, in both caſes, 
fetid. The cold water the ftronger-flavored, 


and the higher-coloured ; the hot, ' milder, 


and paler. On the top of the Hh, a few ſmall 
particles of oil ſwim; on that of the cold ſome 


large ſpecks appear. ; 25 
The heat of the boiling water has ſoftened 
the pulp (but not the rind) of the cheeſe, ſo as 


to disfigure the cube, and fix it to the bottom 


of the glaſs. On pouring off the water, and 
raiſing up this piece, the part, which was in 
contact with the glaſs, is ſtill of a yellow co- 


Jour, andretains its fetid ſmell ; while the up- 
per ſurface is pale and in a manner /centleſs. 


The 
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The /cent of the other piece is weakened ; 
but much of it ſtill remains. The rate of 
both pieces leſſened ; eſpecially that of the 
heated piece. 1 
Exp ELIMENT II. Eleventh July. Covered 
a piece of the ſame ſpecimen, — (an inch ſquare 
and about a quarter of an inch thick) - with 
refified ſpirit of wine. And put another piece, 
(a quarter of an inch cubical) into a vial of 
the lame ſpirit. EET 
Twelfth July. No apparent change of co- 
lour or contexture: except that the piece in the 
phial is ſomewhat paler than when it was im- 
merged. The glazing on the inſides of the 
cells is ſtill perfect. Nevertheleſs, the ſmell 
is entirely gone; and the 7Za/te rendered per- 
fectly mild: the bitterneſs loſt. But quere are 
they diſſipated, or only diſguiſed by the ſpi- 
rit ? 8 . 5 
Exp ERIMENT. III. Twelfth Fuly., Bruiſed 
ſome of the pulp of the ſame ſpecimen (dry 
and hard) with the blade of an ivory knife; 
the granules ſmall, but not evenly reduced. 
The colour after bruiſing, nearly white. Put 
equal quantities of it into three ſeparate glaſſes: 
Vor. II. © DRE covering 
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covering one with cold water—one with boiling 
water—and the third with ſpirit of wine. 
Fourteenth July. That upon which the 
ſpirit was poured, underwent no evident alte- 
ration; except that it regained part of its co- 
lour. This ſettled down and laid cloſe, but 
looſe, at the bottom of the glaſs. The nell 
entirely fled, or diſguiſed. 5 
The cold water effected no change, even of 
colour. The ſubject would not mix freely 
with it. Part of it ſunk; part ſwam on the 
ſurface. Yeſterday, not having been dif- 
turbed, it afforded little or no nell; but this 
morning, on being ſtirred up, it proves as 
fetid as the original cheeſe. The crumbs, 
which now ſubſide, have a ſomewhat curdlike 
appearance. 9 5 „ 
The hot water produced, immediately, a 
milky liquor; which preſently divided into 
curd and whey; exactly reſembling ſcalded 
curd, with its ſcalding liquor ſtanding upon 
it, The curd as white, almoſt, as ſnow; the 
water pale and ouly. Yeſterday, the water 
emitted no ſmell : today, the curd, which has 
formed itſelf into a compact maſs at the bot- 
tom 
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tom of the glaſs—a cake of perfect cheeſe curd ! 
is in a manner /centleſs, and taſteleſs. 

Thus, from the whole, and from every 
part of this evidence, 1t appears, that the im- 
mediate cauſe of the pungency and rancidneſs 
of cheeſe is an ESSENTIAL OIL ; which 
ſpirit of wine diſſolves ; and which 1 is rendered 
volatile in boiling water. 

The excellencies and defects of cheeſe being 
enumerated, and the probable cauſe of the 
principal defect pointed out, —it will now be 
proper to view the following heads ſeparately; 
examine ſtill farther into this cauſe; and en- 
deavour to point out ſome probable means of 
avoiding 1 its evil effect: and, at the ſame time, 
to endeavour, by ſcattering a few rays of light 
on the general ſubject, to relieve it, in ſome 
imall degree at leaſt, from its rene obſcu- 
rity. 

: Seaſon, 
Soil, 
Water, 
Herbage, 

: Management. 

SkasON. It is a fact, well eſtabliſhed, that 
the ſeaſon has great influence on the quality of 


O LL | cheeſe : 
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cheeſe ; eſpecially on the defect more immedi- 
ately under notice, In 1783, a dry hot ſum- 
mer, ſcarcely any dairy could make god 
cheeſe. In ſome dairies more than half the 
make was hollow; and even in the beſt dairy 

I had an ee of examining, numbers 
were © eyey”: while in a common ſeaſon; and 
more eſpecially in a cool ſummer; the ſame 
dairy has ſcarcely a defective cheeſe. 
This corroborates the idea of an ESSENTIAL 
oll being the cauſe of the defect. It is annually 
proved in the practice of numbers, that plants, 
in general, afford a quantity of eſſential oil, 
proportioned to the warmth of the ſeaſon they 
grow in. It is likewiſe known, in the dairy 
counties, that cheeſes made from the graſs of 
autumn ſeldom or ever heave. At that ſea- 
fon the finer blade graſſes are chiefly produced. 
Few flowers, or aromatic plants, mix with 
them. Beſides, the weather being generally 
cool, a leſs proportion of oil is probably raiſed, 
at that ſeaſon of the year. 
Soll. It has been obſerved that the beſt 
cheeſe is made from the leaſt productive 
ſoils: not, perhaps, fatter than cheeſe made 
from richer more productive ſoils; but freer 
from 
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from the defect under notice. This is ac- 
counted for in the principle laid down: the 
unproductiveneſs of the inferior ſoils has been 
ſaid (without any regard to this theory) to be 
owing to their coolneſs: another ſtriking cir- 
cumſtance in favor of the principles offered. 

Another obſervable circumſtance, with re- 
ſpect to ſoils, is that of their being injured by 
manuring:—it being a fact ſufficiently aſcer- 

tained, in each diſtrict, that cloſe, well fla- 
vored cheeſe cannot be made, or is with much 
uncertainty produced, from land that has 
been recently manured. But whether the ma- 
nure, itſelf, be the immediate cauſe; 3 or whe- 
ther it only change the berbage —appears to be 
a moot point. 
WarzR. This is a ſubject to which no one 
ſeems to have paid the ſmalleſt attention. TI 
have not been able to gather any information 
reſpecting it, which is intereſting. Never- 
theleſs, it is probable, that much may de- 
pend upon it, It ſeems reaſonable that a plenty 
and purity of water ſhould be conducive to the 
production of good cheeſe: it is probable 
that a deficiency of water may increaſe the pro- 

portion of acrimony in the milk. 

O 3 HR TAO. 
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HerBace. Each ſpecies of plants has its 
peculiar organization ; which either enables 
it to make choice of its food, or gives it a fa- 
culty of changing, whatever it imbibes, to its 
own ſpecific nature; or, which to me is moſt 
probable, each plant is poſſeſſed of theſe two 
powers jointly. It is evident, that the qua- 
lities of mild, ſweet, bitter, acrid, and poiſon- 
ous are all of them produced by different plants 
growing in the ſame foul. EN | 
By analyſis, their component particles are 
found to be extremely different in proportion, 
at leaſt. Thus one plant (the ſavin) yields 
a quantity of fluid eſſential oil more than equal 
to one ſeventh of its own weight: while ano- 
ther (the roſe) ſeldom perhaps affords the pro- 
portion of one to a thouſand. Hence, on the 
theory offered, much very much indeed— 
may depend on the sPEciFic QUALITY OF | 

THE HERBAGE. 5 

In North Wiltſhire, an experienced and 

very intelligent dairywoman obſerved, that 
When the crazey” (the crowfoot) is in full 

blow, ſhe finds her cheeſe particularly inclined 
to heave: while a dairy farmer of the higheſt 
claſs, in the ſame diſtrict, has obſerved, that, 


When 
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when the creeping trefoil—white clover— 
(trifolium repens) has been in full blow, and 
in particular abundance, he has heard the 
' loudeſt complaints of the licentious diſpoſi- 
tion of the cheeſe. 

[t is not probable, that any one ſpecies of 
plants is the ſole cauſe of the diſorder. Al- 
moſt every cheeſe has its peculiar flavor, and 
its different degree of acrimony. Nothing 
is more likely to give that almoſt cauſtic 
quality, which ſome cheeſes are poſſeſſed of, 

than the common and the bulbous crowtoots : 

not only their flowers, but their leaves, are 
ſingularly acrid. On the other hand, there 
are ſeveral circumſtances which render it pro- 
bable, that a redundancy of the creeping 
trefoil tends to aggravate the diſorder. Dry 
ſeaſons, by keeping the graſs ſhort, give it 
an opportunity of ſpreading. Manure is well 
known to encourage it; ſometimes in a ſin- 
gular manner. Sheep- feeding paſture grounds 
produces a ſimilar effect; partly owing, per- 
haps, to the blade graſſes being kept ſhort; - 
and in part to the foil being meliorated 
by a freſh manure : and it has been obſerved 
that a ſuite of cowgrounds, which have been 
occaſionally fed hard with ſheep, are very dif- 
ee O 4 feu 
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ficult to make cheeſe from: while a few ſheep 
among cows may, by picking out the clover, 
be ſerviceable to the dairy. 

Other plants, probably, have a bad elſes; 
and to aſcertain them is an object worthy of 
attention. It is probable, however, that the 
miſchief is effected by ſome common article 
or articles of herbage; and not by a few 
weeds which can eaſily be extirpated : never- 
theleſs, it would be uſeful to know, not only 
the herbs, but the parts of Bens which 

_ cauſe the evil. 
: The age of herbage may likewiſe ie 
is effect. It has been generally underſtood, 
that cheeſe of the firſt quality cannot be 
made from young leys: nothing but old turf 
being eſteemed equal to its production. I 
have been informed, however, that there 1s, 
or was, an inſtance, in theſe diſtricts, in which 
good cheeſe was made from freſh land; from 
land which was kept alternately in corn and 
graſs. In my own opinion, more depends on 
the quality of the /#4/0i/, and the ſpecies of her- 
bage, than on its age: or, in other words, 
the effect appears to me to be produced by 
the ſpecies of herbage and the temperature it 


feeds 
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feeds in. I have traced the roots of old 
turf, in different parts of this diſtrict, to two 
or three feet deep. Here the plants, not- 
withſtanding the ſubſoil may be abſorbent, 
probably feed in a cool ſituation, undiſturbed 
by the immediate influence of the ſun, and 
on ſoils thus ſituated much may depend on 
the age of the herbage: but it ſtrikes me 
that young graſs, of a proper ſpecies, may, 
upon cold land, produce good cheeſe, though 
it ſhould feed near the ſurface, This, ho -w- 
ever, by the way. 
From the aggregate of the foregoing e evi- 
dence we may infer, that the defects of po- 
roſity and hollowneſs are principally owing to 
the SPECIES OF HERBAGE: very much, how- 
ever, depending ON irs STATE OF GROWTH ; 
very much on the szason; much on the 
nature of the $vuBso1L ; ſomething on the 
AGE OF THE SWARD ; and ſomething per- 
haps on the $011, I wiſh, however, to have 
it underſtood that the inference here drawn is 
not conſidered as concluſive: all that appears 
to me 1s its probability. The theory of an art 
is ſeldom brought to light in a ſtate of perfec- 
tion. It generally requires to paſs, pro- 
greſſively, 
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greſſiwely, the ſeveral ſtages of infancy, ado. 
leſcence, and manhood ; riſing by ſlow ſteps 
to maturity. 

MaxaczmtnT. The preſent imperfection 
of the art ſtands confeſſed on all hands; and, 
even with the joint aſſiſtance of ſcience, it may 
never be raiſed to perfection. Nevertheleſs, 
it is evidently capable of improvement, and 
of being raiſed nearer to perfection than it is 
at preſent. - Different cRounDs (a term 
which aptly comprehends herbage, ſoil, and 
ſubſoil) may require different modes of ma- 
nagement: bur ſo it is in the raiſing of corn; 
diſſimular ſoils require diſſimular treatments: 
yet we ſee fine crops of wheat growing on 
almoſt every ſpecies of ſoil. Coagulation ap- 
| pears to be a much leſs fickle proceſs of na- 
ture than fermentation : nevertheleſs we find 
the art of brewing (in the larger brewries) 
is raiſed to a degree of certainty. 

The milk, 
The coagulum, 
The coagulation, 
The curd, and 
The cheeſe 
will each req lire to be ſeparatcly examined. 


TEE 
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Taz Milk. Three things are here wanted. 
A teſt of the quality of milk ; 
A mode of correcting an evil quality; 
A gauge to aſcertain the exact quantity. 

That ſome milk is ſufficienzly pure, to re- 

quire no correction, is evident, from cheeſe 
of the firſt quality being made from it, genu- 
ine, as it is drawn from the cow. 

In all human probability, however, the 
cauſe of the defect, more particularly under 
notice, is lodged in the MILK ; and a teſt to 
diſcover it would be valuable. 

In the vale of Berkeley, I was told, there 
are dairywomen who will judge, by the nell 
of the milk, whether the curd to be produced 
from it will, or wil not, make a 1 
cheeſe. 
This circumſtance is highly probable. For, 
if the heaving be cauſed by an ESSENTIAL 01L, 
the ſmell is the eaſieſt, and, perhaps, the moſt 
certain teſt it can be brought to. The odour 
of plants (in general) lies wholly in their eſſen- 
tial oils. Draw off this, they become ſcent- 
leſs; che whole of their odour being found in 
the oil. The various eſſences of the ſhops are 
no other than the eſſential oils of the ſeveral 


Pl ants, 


ter will cauſe all of them to quit their native 
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plants, whoſe names they reſpectively bear.— 
And it appears to me more than probable, 
that were the effluvia which riſe from milk 
warm from the cow, to be concentrated; that 
is, collected into a narrower compaſs, thereby 
encreaſing the flayor ;—the quality might be 
Judged of with ſufficient certainty, A fimple 
apparatus might be rendered applicable to this 
” purpoſe. 
Correfling. A redundancy of odour being 
diſcovered, the means of doing it ſufficiently 
away would be the great thing deſirable. It 

is probable, that a degree of odour, a due por- 
Lion of flavor, in the milk, may be neceſſary 
to the production of well flavored cheeſe, | 
If rancidity be the effect to be guarded 
againſt ; and if eſſential oil be the cauſe of 
rancidity; an evident, and eaſy mode of puri- 
fication preſents itſelf. „ 
It is well known, that all eſſential oils are 
of a volatile nature. The heat of boiling wa- 


ſubſtances. Some will quit and fly off with 
a much lower heat. In the looſe | ſtate, in 
which they lie in milk, they might, no doubt, 
be caſily diſſipated. Ventilation, alone, would 

probably 
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probably go near to effect the deſired purpoſe. 


A ſmall addition of heat would, perhaps, ren- 
der it fully adequate to the intention. By an 


increaſe of heat, the end _ be obtained, 
with a degree of certainty. 


Two inconveniences would attend this mode 
of correction. An increaſe of labour; and a 
| loſs of time. But zheory ſuggeſts another ſim- 

ple apparatus, adapted to common uſe, and 


manageable by the moſt ignorant dairy girl, 
which would render the extra labour and the 


| loſs of time inconſiderable, compared with the 


advantage to be obtained by the uſe of it. 
In this place, it will be proper to mention 
an attempt, which has been made, in this 


diſtrict, to correct the milk. But not, from 


what J can learn, with much ſucceſs. Before 
I made the foregoing experiments, it ſtruck 


me, that ſome chemical preparation might be 


hit upon for this purpoſe ;—and that which is, 
Perhaps, moſt likely to effect it has been uſed 
in this inſtance: namely, the vitriolic acid: 


Or, as it is commonly called, the Jpirit, or the | 
dil of vitriol. 


A dairywoman, who tried it, put about 9 


teacupful into ſeventy or eighty gallons of 


milk 
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milk. But ſhe found it interfere with the ren- 
net, ſo as to diſturb the © coming.” That 
is, being a ſtrong acid, it brought on a pre- 
mature coagulation, She, therefore, laid aſide 
the uſe of it. Nevertheleſs ſhe, and others, 
who have given it a fuller trial, are of opinion, 
cc that it helps to keep down the cheeſe,” _ 
This circumſtance, it is obſervable, ſtill 
farther corroborates the theory offered; and 
in an intereſting manner; as it is an evidence, 
that the heaving- the immediate effetF--1s cauſed 
by an eſſential oil; a conſiderable portion of 
which the ſtronger acids have a power of fixing 

in a reſinous ſtate. It is, therefore, highly 
probable that, by a ſufficient quantity of con- 
centrated acid, the cauſe might be ſufficiently 
overcome. But ſuppoſing this mode of cor- 
rection to be practicable, the practice could 
not be recommended. ou 
Gauge. At preſent, the proportional quan- 
tity of curd to a given quantity of milk appears 
to be very uncertain. A dairywoman ſeems 
to be under no certainty, until ſhe has, as it 
were, meaſured it in the vats. Running the 
milk cool is thought to leſſen the quantity of 
curd. The proportion is thought to be greater 
55 in 
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in autumn than in ſummer. Some cows are 
thought to afford more curd than others. 
This is an intereſting ſubject, and requires to 
be ſtrictly enquired into. . 
Io0o come at this proportion, the firſt thing 
is to aſcertain the exact quantity of milk, A 
rod graduated to the given cowl (by an exact 
gallon meaſure) would give it at ſight ; with- 
out the trouble, or the danger, of calculation 
being incurred. 
TE COAGULUM, Notwithſtanding the ſto- 
mach of the calf is the eſtabliſhed coagulum 
of milk for cheeſe ;—it may, or may not, be 
the beſt, which nature affords for that pur- 
poſe. Coagulation may be produced in a va- 
riety of ways, and the beſt ought to be ſought 
for. The great object ſeems to be to reduce 
the whey to the moſt aqueous ſtate poſſible.— 
Not only the quantity, but the richneſs, and 
even the dietetic quality of the curd is, per- 
haps, given by the coagulum. The theory 
of coagulation appears to be, at preſent, im- 
perfectly known, or not in any degree under- 
ſtood; though, perhaps, a ſubject of ſome 
importance, in medicine, as well as in rural 
economics. 


Arp 
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A teſt of the ſtrength of the coagulum uſed ; 
and a meaſure to aſcertain an exact guantity; 
are much wanted : in order that a given quan- 
tity of milk might have a due quantity of 
proof coagulum aſſigned it. This, with a lit- 
tle induſtry, might no doubt be accompliſhed: 
and being once fixed on mechanical principles, 
neither time nor labour will be loſt by it. | 

Coaculation. The thermometer is a cer- 
tain guide as to the heat of the milk ; as well 
as of the air, in which it is to be coagulated. 
Thus far we might, therefore, go, on mecha- 

nical principles; and regulate the ime of coa- 
' gulation, and the quality of the curd—with a 
degree of certainty : provided the quality of 
the air, in which the curd is generated, have 
no influence, by its action on the proceſs of 
coagulation, on the quality of the curd. _ 

I have obſerved, in one or two inſtances, 
that in a cloſe mugg y air, the curd has appeared 
to come prematurely, and to be of an inferior 
quality, But even ſhould this, on due en- 
quiry, be found to be a real circumſtance in 
the general law of coagulation, its evil effect 
might, perhaps, by due attention, be guarded 
againſt, If any particular ſpecies of air ſhould 

be 
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be found to be conducive to good cheeſe ;— 
either during the coagulation, or while the 
manufacture is carried on; how eaſily might 


the required atmoſphere be given; either to 


the containing veſſel, or to the room in ge- 
of Ro 

The method of regulating the heat of the 
milk may be a thing of ſome importance.— 


Water may, or may not, be proper for this 


purpoſe. | 
The due length of time in coagulating re- 


quires, likewiſe, to be enquired into. Per- 
haps a rapid coagulation, not only renders the 


curd tough ; but, by giving a greater quan- 


tity, injures its richneſs. Hence, on a lean 
ſoil, it may, perhaps, require to be carried 


on more deliberately, than on a rich one. It 
will, I am perſuaded, be found, on due ex- 


- amination, that the quality of the curd is in 


great part given by the PERIOD OF COAGULA- 
TION. 


The point of maturation wants to be 1 
tained. I know no guide to it, at preſent, 5 
which can be defined with ſufficient accuracy, 
If the curd be broken prematurely, a portion 


of it may be loſt: if it remains too long be- 
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fore it be broken, ſome worſe conſequence 
may follow. Hence, it appears to be only 
common prudence to keep the veſſel cloſely 
covered during the coagulation, that the whole 
may reach the proper ſtate of maturity at the 
ſame time. oe Rn 
Curp. This may be called the ſtage of 
manufacture. The firſt ſtep toward perfection 
is to provide a ſuitable material ; the next, to 


manufacture it in the moſt perfect manner. 


Separating the curd from the whey is a point 


of management, on which the richneſs of the 
cheeſe, perhaps, very much depends. The 
object to be aimed at, in this operation, is to 
draw off the whey as clear—as green—as may 


be. For this reaſon, it ought not to be ſuf- 


fered to remix with the curd, after it has once 
been diſlodged from its cells: much leſs to 


have the curd broken ſmall among it ; thereby 
ſaturating it with the richer particles. An ap- 
Paratus, ſufficiently manageable in common 


uſe, and one which would, probably, ſave 


much labour and much time, might, I be- 
lieve, be rendered equal to this intention.— 
Should it be ſaid, that what is loſt to the cheeſe 


is faved in the whey,—the reply is, that the 


injury 
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injury does not proceed from the guantity loſt; 
but from the quality of the entire cheeſe being 
lowered, by the loſs of part of its moſt va- 


luable particles. If an inferior kind of cheeſe 5 
be required, the milk ought to be reduced, 


previous to the coagulation. From the rich 
ſoils of theſe diſtricts, cheeſe of a ſuperior qua- 
lity may be made; though the curd be impo- 
veriſhed in the operation of making it. But 
on leaner ſoils, not a particle of the natural 
richneſs of the milk ſhould, in ſtrictneſs, be 
ſuffered to eſcape among the whey. ad 


_ Scalding the curd is an operation, which re- 
quires to be examined into. It is peculiar to 


| this quarter of the kingdom. It may or may 
not be neceſſary to the production of cheeſe of 
the firſt quality. It unavoidably carries off a 


portion of the richer particles of the curd.— 


Were it not for this inconveniency, it is pro- 
bable, that the cauſe of heaving might, by 
breaking the curd ſmall, and ſcalding highly, 
be diſſipated in this operation. Even when 
the curd is cut into cubes, we find that high 


ſcalding has a probable good effect“. Cutting 
. a 


* See NORTH WILTSHIRE, page 173. 
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the curd, inſtead of breaking it, certainly pre- 
| ſerves the richneſs, but may prevent the free 
eſcape of the offenſive matter. Nevertheleſs, 
in the inſtance of practice referred to, it ſeems 
to anſwer the purpoſe required by the excellent 
dairywoman who uſes it. It has, indeed, more 
Ingenuity in it than all the other operations 1 
have met with in the art. 8 
Another circumſtance in the operation of 
ſcalding is noticeable. It ſeems to be indiſ- 
putable, that the curd ſhould be ſcalded eveny. 
But, by the preſent method in uſe, the ſame 
cowl of curd is ſcalded with various degrees of 
heat. That which the ſcalding liquor imme- 
diately falls upon is ſubjected, perhaps, to 
1509, of heat; while that which is afterwards 
ſtirred up among the liquor has not, perhaps, 
more than 100%. This, and the practice of 
leaving the cowl uncovered, during the coagu- 
lation, may account for the otherwiſe, per- 
haps, inexplicable circumſtance of one cheeſe 
of a good, and another of a bad quality, being 
made from the ſame cowl of curd: a circum- 
ſtance, which is mentioned with confidence 
in different diſtricts. If the curd be ſcalded, 
it ought, in my idea, to be plunged wholly, 
oe 5 
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and inſtantaneouſly, into the ſcalding liquor; 


and not the ſcalding liquor poured upon the 
curd, in the manner in which it is at preſent. 


Some prudent dairywomen, I have obſerved, 


lower the firſt daſh of ſcalding liquor thrown 
in, and ſtir the curd up among this, before 


the reſt be added. This leſſens the evil very 
conſiderably, but nay 3 not altogether prevent 
= 

Salting the curd i is a matter entitled to at- 
tention. It ſtrikes me, that much, if not the 


whole, of the ſuperior pungency, which is 
moſtly obſervable in the Berkeley cheeſe, may 


be owing to the great quantity of ſalt uſed in 


that diſtrict: while the mildneſs of that of 
Wiltſhire, and eſpecially of the two-meal 
| Cheeſes of the upper vale, may ariſe from the 
comparatively ſmall quantity, which is uſed in 
theſe. The quantity of ſalt uſed in the lower 
vale is, in the eſtabliſhed practices of the two 
vales, twice, or, perhaps, near three times as 


much as in the upper: and although, in Wilt- 


ſhire, the quantity mixed with the curd be 


full as much as in the vale of Berkeley, that 
rubbed on the ſurface is very conſiderably leſs. 
This is a point of management, which experi- 
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ment would readily determine. Something, 
too, may reſt with the method of ſalting.— 
Whether the whole ſhould be rubbed on the 


ſurface; or whether it ſhould be partly or 


wholly mixt with the curd; or communicated 


in the form of brine, is a ſubje& worthy of 


enquiry. 
Correcting the curd by ſome. chemical pre- 


paration, ſo as to prevent the cheeſe from 


riſing, may be practicable; but it is probable, 


that although the ring were to be prevented, 
ſome part at leaſt of the badneſs of favor would 


remain, after this mode of correction ; which, 


in theory, is much leſs eligible, than that 


of purifying the milk, previous to the coagu- 
lation, 915 Og 

The ſhape of the vat is not unworthy of at- 
tention. It 1s obſervable, that cheeſes ſhrink 


in width, but not perceptibly in thickneſs :— 


thus, a cheeſe made in a vat fifteen inches and 


a half wide, and an inch and a half deep, does 


not, at three or four months old, meaſure 
more, perhaps, than fourteen inches in dia- 
meter; yet retains a thickneſs equal to the 
full depth of the vat. This ſeems to be ac- 
counted for in the ſpecies of compreſſion, to 
— 
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which cheeſes are ſubjected. Curd being a 
ſubſtance of a tough coheſive texture, does 
not, like water, or other liquid © preſs up- 
ward, downward, ſideway, every way, and 
equally in all directions;“ but, in a vat of the 
ordinary form, is preſſed much more down- 
ward, than it is ſideway ;—more flatway, than 
it is edgeway : hence, in drying, the cheeſes 
ſhrink principally in width: and hence, al 
cheeſes of the common form have a neceſſary 
propenſity to cleave in the middle. For the 
edge, or outer rim, having a greater quantity 
of ſurface for the atmoſphere to a& upon, 
ſhrinks faſter, or attempts to ſhrink faſter, 
than the central parts of the diſk; which, of 

courle, acquire a natural propenſity to bulge 
out, to allow for the contraction of the edge: 
while the edge acquires a ſimilar inclination 
to crack, to give the requiſite circumference. 
If, however, a cheeſe be of a cloſe coheſive 
texture, the powers gained, by this inequality 
in drying, may not be ſufficient to cauſe either 
of theſe effects. But, if it happen to be of a © 
looſe crumbly texture; or, if the texture ſhould 
be broken or opened by an internal rarefaction; 
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it is left at liberty to a&; and, in the latter 
caſe, is aſſiſted by the internal expanſion. 
The degree of propenſity is in proportion to 
the diameter of the cheeſe. Therefore, in this 
point of view, broad vats are leſs eligible than 
narrow ones. 
There are, however, ſome bag reaſons 
in favour of the preſent form of thin Cheeſes 
in theſe diſtricts. If they were made nar- 
rower and of the ſame thickneſs, their num- 
ber, and, of courſe, the labour and the requi- 
ſite preſs room, would be greater. If their 
| thickneſs were increaſed they would be more 
liable to riſe, and would not be ſo ſoon ready 
for market, as they are at preſent : nor would 
they, perhaps, if made narrower, be ſo con- 
venient to the dealers. 
To the conſumer, however, the preſent 
form is extremely aukward, and the cauſe of 
unneceſſary waſte. It appears to me that, in 
regard to the conveniency of the conſumer, 
no cheeſe ſhould be leſs than three or four 
inches thick ; nor the diameter of cheeſes of 
that thickneſs, more than ten or twelve 
inches. 


„ 
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In North Wiltſhire, we find the form of 
vats varying very much. The thin and the 
Broadtbick cheeſes are ſtill made in vats exactly 
of the Gloceſterſhire dimenſions. But almoſt 
every dairy has vats of various forms and ſizes; 
ſo that /pare curd, a thing to be ſtudiouſſy 
avoided, is ſeldom heard of there. 
Vuatting. With reſpect to the perfect © cloſe- 
neſs” ſo much admired in the texture or ſub- 
ſtance of cheeſe, ſomething may depend on 
the vatting ; or rather on the heat, at which 
the curd goes into the preſs. If the common 
air, which is neceſſarily ſhut up, in greater or 
leſs quantity, with the curd, be, at the time 
of ſhutting up, in a ſtate of rarefaction, it will, 
as it cools, condenſe, and, as it were, aſſiſt 
the preſs in giving the requiſite compactneſs. 
Beſides, curd, like wax, is ſoftened by warmth; 
becomes pliable ; and may be preſſed into a 
cloſer, more uniform ſubſtance, than cold 
curd is capable of forming. The latter part 
of this poſition never ſtruck me ſo forcibly, as 
in ſeeing the actual effect of heating curd very 
highly, in the inſtance of practice I ſaw in 
North Wiltſhire, See page 175. 


CHEESE. 
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| Carxse. It is not an extraordinary circum- 
ſtance for the cheeſes to © heave in the preſs :” 
in which caſe, it ſeems, no weight is able to 
keep them down. They ſet men's laws at 
defiance. In this caſe, it is the practice ß 
moſt dairywomen, I believe, to take it out; q 
break it down ſmall ; and reſcald it. This, 
I underſtand, generally allays the commotion, 
ſo far as to prevent its ring in the preſs a 
ſecond time. 
The weight of the preſs may be a thing of 
ſome importance, in the manufacturing of 
cheeſe. It ſeems to be a fact, ſufficiently eſ- 
tabliſhed, that et cheeſes never heave ; nor 
are found to be © eyey * but are invariably 
cloſe *. I was aſſured, by an authority which 
I have no reaſon to doubt, that in Wiltſhire, 
where (as has been already ſaid) quantities of 
net cheeſes are made for ſale, it is no uncom- 
mon circumſtance to form, out of the ſame 
cowl of curd, preſſed cheeſes which heave, and 
net cheeſes which are perfectly cloſe: it is 
farther remarked, in that obſervant diſtrict, 
that the heavier the preſs is, the greater pro- 
15 penſity 
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penſity the cheeſes have to heaving; and that 
filling the vats too full has a ſimilar effect. 
Theſe appear to me moſt intereſting circum- 


ſtances; and ſuggeſt a variety of theoretic 
ideas; which, however, it might be impru- 


dent to riſque on the preſent foundation. 

It may be unneceſſary to obſerve, that an 
experimental enquiry into the art under conſi- 
deration would be vague, without ſome method 


of identifying the ſubjects of experiment. Some 


permanent mark is requiſite. Numbers are, 


perhaps, the beſt reference. In Norfolk, I 
made uſe of the numeral characters, cut out of 
plate iron. Common figures, of the ſame or 
other metal, would be ſtill more ſimple. 


Theſe lying upon the cheeſling, while in the 


preſs, ſink into the rind, and leave a laſting | 


impreſſion. 


The aftermanagement of the cheeſe, Perhaps 
the principal improvement to be made in this 


tage of the art, is that of ſtriking out ſome 
Practical method of yasTENING THE MATU=- 
RATION OF CHEESES. Wine mixed with the 


curd brings on a rapid adyance of ripeneſs. 

In Gloceſterſhire, I had an opportunity of ob- 
ferving the effect of three or four glaſſes of 
white 
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white wine thrown partially among the curd, 
during the operation of vatting. In a few 
months, the parts which had imbibed the wine, 
had paſſed the point of maturity, and were 
haſtening down the ſtage of decay! There- 
fore, it is evident that, by compoſition, a ſpecies 
of ripeneſs may be rapidly brought on; and 
the qualities of cheeſes thus ripened, might, 
no doubt, be infinitely diverfified. And, per- 
| haps, by other means, the curd alone might 
be haſtened to a more natural ſtate of Nw 


But enough of reflection. It is my preſent 
intention, ſhould leifure and opportunityf a- 
vor it, to purſue the enquiry, practically, at 
ſome future time. Leſt, however, my intention 
ſhould not be accompliſhed, I have thought 
it right, in this place, to throw open, to 
others, the more eſſential part of that which 
had laid up, for my own future govern- 
ment. 


HE R E- 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


IN EXTENT, Herefordſhire ranks 
among the ſmaller counties. Its ouTLINE 


forms nearly a circle. The mean diameter, 
about forty miles: including ſomewhat more 
than twelve hundred ſquare miles, or about 


eight hundred thouſand acres. 


* he SURFACE is broken in a viable 


manner. No wide open vale, nor any exten- 
ſive range of hill, appears in Herefordſhire. 
In the north-weſtern quarter, ſome ſeparated 


links of the Welch mountains riſe above the 
hillocks and minor hills, which are ſcattered 
over the reſt of the county; but much the 
greater part of it reſembles the ſweetly broken 


country in the central parts of Kent; which, 


as Gloceſterſhire, has its beautiful features ; 


but Herefordſhire may be ſaid, without flat- 
ery, to be altogether beautiful. 
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Its RIVER is the wy ; which takes an ex- 
tenſive ſweep through the ſouthweſtern quar- 
ter. From a bend toward the center of the 
county, the Luo, —a fine brook,—branches 
notthward ; collecting, with its various branch- 
lets, the waters of the north and eaſtern quar- 
ters of the county. Each brook, and almoſt 
each rivulet, has its © bottom” or valley; 
with meadows in ſome places of conſiderable 
width; and with meadow-banks, broken yet 
fertile; ſteep enough to give beauty to the 
furface and geniality to the ſoil; yet not too 


TY ſteep for the purpoſes of cultivation. 


The soll everywhere fertile: no watery 
| bottoms ; nor thinſoiled barren hills; except, 
perhaps, in the northern and weſtern outſkirts. 
Every other part is uniformly productive. 
The eaſtern ſide of the county is moſtly a ſtiff 
clay, of great ftrength and tenacity ; moſtly 
red, but in ſome places of the ordinary co- 
Jour. The weſtern fide is lighter ; but till a 


productive ſoil. 


From this deſcription, which is no way ex- 
aggerated, the county of Hereford may well 
be deemed a delightful land to live in: and it 
SG abounds 
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abounds in RESIDENCES, —in defiance of bad 
roads. = Y 
The roaps of Herefordſhire may well be 
proverbial, in England: they are ſuch as one 
might expect to meet with, in the marſhes of 
Holland, or the mountains of Switzerland. 
Even the entrance into the county,—from the 
foot of Mayhill to Roſs ;—the principal tho- 
roughfare from London to Hereford, Here- 
fordſhire— and part of South Wales, would 
not be deemed a ſufficient by-road, in many 
parts of the kingdom. The narrow foreſt 
| lanes and hollow ways ſtill remain: in many 
places it is impoſſible for two carriages to paſs 
each other; while in ſome, the bared rock, 
worn into inequalities, by heavy rains, and 
by being travelled upon century after century, 
is the preſent turnpike road! Such a road in 
Yorkſhire, though leading only from vil- 
lage to village, would be indicted: and 
how thoſe who travel, at leaſt annually, 
through this dangerous paſs, can ſuffer it to 
remain in its preſent diſgraceful ſtate, can be 
accaunted for no other way, than in their being 
accuſtomed to worle in the neighbourhoods of 
their reſidences. The lands in ſome parts of 


the 
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the county would be improved one fourth of 
their preſent value by good roads. At preſent, 
ſix or ſeven horſes are neceſſary to drag a load 
of corn to market. Yet materials are ſingu- 
larly abundant, in almoſt every part of the 
county. A century ago, other counties lay 
under ſimilar circumſtances. Ek 
IncLosurts. Herefordſhire is an incloſed 
county. Some few remnants of common 
fields are ſeen in what is called the upper part 
of the county ; but in general it appears to 
have been incloſed from the foreſt ſtate; 
crooked fences, and winding narrow lanes.— 
' Theſe circumſtances aſſiſt in giving badneſs to 
the roads and beauty to the country. 
The pRODVcx of Herefordſhire is uncom- 
monly various: in a general view, however, 
it falls under the idea of a corn country. The 
| bottoms, nevertheleſs, furniſh great quantities 
of graſs, and the ſides of the hills luxuriate, 
in a ſingular manner, in 4w0od—chiefly oak. 
Herefordſhire, at this time, could ſhow more 
YOUNG OAKs than, perhaps, any other county 
of the kingdom : while the immediate banks 
of the vallies, and the ſkirts of the higher hills 
are ſtrewed with orchards: in ſome places, 
-.,* and 
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and ſeen in ſome directions the boſoms of the 
ſwells appear to be covered with fruit trees; 
which, at the time I ſaw them, were covered 
with fruit of the fineſt quality. oe NN 


The oBJtEcTS OF HUSBANDRY are princi- 
pally CATTLE, SHEEP, ſwine, corn, hops*, and 


FRUIT LIQUOR. The two firſt, and the laſt, 
were the objects, which led me, in October 
1788, to an excurſion into this county. 


My route was RH, Ledbury, Bromyard, 


Leominſter, Weobley, Manſel, Hereford, Roſs, 
which laſt, and its neighbourhood, I likewiſe 
viſited in 1783. 8 


Hos. Conſiderable quantities of hops are grown in 
Herefordſhire ; eſpecially about Bromyard ; in that part 
of the county bordering on what may be called the Hop 
Diſtrict of Worceſterſhire. I wiſhed to have made myſelf 

_ acquainted with the culture of hops in this part of the king- 
dom ; but had not ſufficient leiſure to pay due attention to 
it. The plow appears to be more freely uſed here than in 
Kent, 1 Ee e 
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THE HEREFORDSHIRE breed of 
cattle, — taking it all in all, —may, without 
riſque I believe, be deemed the firſt breed of 

cattle in this iſland. 5 
This ſuperior variety of the middlehorned 
breed has been noticed ; and its oxen minutely 
dſcribed*. In general appearance, the He- 
refordſhire cattle reſemble very much thoſe of 
Suſſex : except in their ſuperior ſize: and ſtill 
more nearly the preſent breed of the Vale of 
Pickering : notwithſtanding theſe ſeveral 
diſtricts are ſeparated near two hundred miles 
every way from each other; with other breeds 
of cattle intervening. Their frame is altoge- 
ther athletic, with the limbs, in moſt caſes, 
e clean, for the purpoſe of travell- 


Ing, 


* Sce vol. i. p. 245, 
+ See Xokk: Econ; vol. ii. p. 185. 
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ing. The form of many of them, as BEASTS 
or DRAUGHT, is nearly complete. 


Beſides their ſuperiority as beaſts of 
draught ;—and their being eligible as dairy 
ſtock (being in this reſpect ſimilar to thoſe of 
Gloceſterſhire) the females, at leaft, fat 


kindly at an early age; the ſtrongeſt proof of 
their excellency as FATTING CATTLE. I have 
ſeen three-year-old heifers of this breed—to 
_ uſe a familiar phraſe—“ as fat as mud”: 
much fatter than any heifers of that age, I 
have ſeen, of any other breed; the ſpayed 
heifers of Norfolk excepted. 


Viewing the Herefordſhire breed of cattle 


in this light; which I believe to be a true one; 


how unfortunate, for the rural affairs of theſe 
kingdoms, has been the choice of the ſpirited 


breeders of the midland counties! The ſupe- 


riqg varieties of the midland breed; beſide 


being beautiful in their form, are indiſputa- 
| bly well adapted to the GRAZ IER, when kept 


to a proper age: and other varieties are well 
enough adapted to the DAIRYMEN: but for 
the ARABLE FARMER, as beaſts of draught, 


they are far inferior to many other breeds ; 
which, with a ſmall ſhare of the attention and 
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expence that have been beſtowed on the 
longhorned breed, might, I am fully per- 
ſuaded, have been rendered equally, or ſtill 
more profitable as milking cattle and grazing 
ſtock ; and, at the ſame time, have been fit 
for the purpoſe of draught:—a uſe, for which, 
not the horns only, but their general frame 
unlits them. I have ſeen them no where, in 
common uſe, as beaſts of draught. _ 
Nevertheleſs, we fee the longhorned cattle, 
not only in full poſſeſſion of the more central 
parts of the iſland, but overrunning the mar- 
ginal diſtricts in every direction. A circum- 
ſtance, which to my mind appears to be of 
ſerious importance. The working of cattle 
is in the way of being, perhaps irretrievably, 
cut off; and, whenever the ſpirit of breeding 
ſhall flag, and the art fall into neglect, the in- 
tire country will be burthened with a breed of 
cattle, naturally, the worſt, perhaps, it ever 
knew. The longhorned cattle, in a ſtate of 
neglect, ' might, in figurative language, be 
called creatures without carcaſe; all horns 
and hide. With every aſſiſtance which ge- 
nius and ſpirit can give them, they are barely, 
if at all, ſuperior, even as grazing ſtock, to 
>» other 
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other breeds, which have remained 1 in a ſtate 
of comparative neglect. 

Theſe obſervations reſult not from an anti- 
pathy to this breed of cattle: nor from a want 
of reſpect for its preſent diſtinguiſned breeders. 

Nor do they, I truſt, originate in a want of 
knowledge of the breed itſelf. There is no 
other breed of which I have had ſo much 
experience, If, however, after fifteen years 
acquaintance, I ſtill remain a ſtranger to its 
merits, and have in conſequence formed a 
wrong judgement, 1 with and aſk to be tet 
right. . | 
I am the more deſirous to form an accurate 
judgement of the longhorned breed of cattle, 
as I hope to have, very ſoon, an opportunity 
of digeſting my ideas reſpecting it, and of pur- 
ſuing its excellencies as far as facts will enable 
me. There are, undoubtedly, ſome varieties 
of it raiſed to an almoſt incredible height. 
And leſt, infatuated with the fairneſs of their 
form, I may, in their praiſe, be led beyond 
truth, I have, here, compared their ONE 
RAL NATURE, With that of a breed, which I 
conſider as the firſt the iſland affords, that, by 
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having a ſtandard to refer to, I may be the 


better enabled to regulate my judgement. 
In Herefordſhire, woRKino OxEN are the 


principal object of breeding. Great numbers 


of cattle are here in uſe, as beaſts of draught, 
Half the plow teams appear to be of oxen; 


which are, likewiſe, often uſed in carriages: 


The ox cart—provincially © wain” *—is here 


a common implement. They are ftill, in ge- 


neral, worked double, in yoke; even in the 
deep- ſoiled parts of the diſtrict; with, how- 
ever, ſome few exceptions. 

One circumſtance in the management of 
cattle, in this county, is to me a matter of 


ſome ſurprize. The ſpaying of female calves 
is not here a practice. This circumſtance is 
the more remarkable, as the excellency of 


SPAYED HEIFERS, not only as beaſts of draught, 
but as fatting cattle, is indiſputable: and till 


more extraordinary, as, Herefordſhire not 
. being a , country, numbers of female 


calves 


Wars. So lately as fifty years ago, the walx was 
the only carriage of the diſtrict : there being many men, 


now living, who remember the firſt introduction of Wa- 
GONS, N 
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calves muſt every year be fatted for the 
butcher. How much more eligible manage- 
ment it might be to caſtrate, indiſcriminately, 
the handſomeſt, and cleaneſt, of ſuch males 
or females, not wanted for the purpoſe of 
breeding, as drop in the rearing ſeaſon. 

The oxen are bred, chiefly, in the north- 


weſtern quarter of the county; but, more or 


leſs, in every other; except the Ryeland quar- 
ter. They are moderately worked, until they 
be five or ſix years old; at which age they 


are ſold moſtly in good condition, but ſome 


times out of the yoke, to the graziers ; prin- 
_ cipally, I believe, of Buckinghamſhire, W ilt- 
ſhire, Warwickſhire, Gloceſterſhire, and the 
neighbouring counties. 

At HEREFORD FAIR the 20 /Ofnber (1788) 
there were about a thouſand head of cattle ; 
_ chiefly of this breed, with a few Welch cattle. 
A large proportion of them were grown oxen, 


full of fleſh, and fold, or worth at the ſelling . 


prices of the day, from twelve to ſeventeen 


pounds an ox, The moſt valuable collection 
of cattle I have met with out of Smithfield: 
and by much the Jeff ſhow I have anywhere 


Q4 ſeen. 
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„„ rr 
ſeen. Had they been arranged in a proper 
fairſtead, inſtead of being huddled together, 
as they were, in the ſtreets of the town, they 
would have formed a ſtill finer exhibition *. 


The impropriety of continuing to ſhew cattle for ſale 
in the ſtreets of towns is evident at Hereford ; whoſe ſtreets 
having been newly paved in the London manner, the 
town's people, to ſave their windows, and to preſerve a 
paſſage to their houſes, very prudently run a rope on the 
outſide of the foot-pavement ; by which means the cattle 
are either crouded together in the middle of the ſtreet, 
creating a ſtate of confuſion I have nowhere elſe obſerved ; 

or, if headed againſt the rope, ſtand with their fore feet in 
the kennel ! An aukwardneſs which needs not to be de- 
--fenbed. - CT Fs 
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SHEEP. 


HEREFORDSHIRE has been cele- 


brated, time immemorial, for a peculiar 


breed of ſheep—called the RyzLand breed; 
from an indeterminate diſtrict, in the ſouthern 


quarter of the county, which goes by the 


name of Ryeland ; on which this breed of 


ſheep are principally reared, 

The Ryeland ſheep are remarkable for the 
ſweetneſs of their mucton ; but {till more for 
the fineneſs of their wool ; which may be ſaid 
to rival that of the growth of Spain. If the 


Spaniards improved their wool, by any breed 
of Engliſh ſheep, it was moſt probably by 
that of the Ryeland of Herefordſhire ; not by 


that of the Cotſwolds of Gloceſterſhire. 


hornleſs breed. Their form (though little 


The “ Ryclanders“ are a ſmall, white-faced, 


attended 
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attended to) is often beautiful ; and their 


they are generally ſhut up, during the night, 
c cot”,—and the practice termed cor. 
at five or fix feet high. The ſize is, of courſe, 
in proportion to that of the flock. From thoſe 


ſheep may be taken as the medium allowance 


| hoiſted as the dung and litter riſe. 


monly peas halm! A food, which, it ſeems, 


fleſh of the fineſt quality. The ewes run from 
nine to twelve or fourteen, the wedders from 
twelve to ſixteen or eighteen, pounds a quarter. 

In the MANAGEMENT of the ſtoreflocks of 
this breed a ſtriking peculiarity is practiſed. 
Inſtead of folding them in the open field, 
zgreeably to the practice of other diſtricts, 


in a building, which is provincially termed a 


The cot is generally, I believe, the ground 


floor of a large building, which is chambered 


which I have meaſured, a yard ſquare to a 


of room. Racks are fixed up againſt the 
walls; and, in the larger cots, ſome of which 
will cot two hundred ſheep; other racks are 
ſuſpended acroſs the middle of the room, and 


Their Food in the cot is ſometimes. hay, 
and ſometimes barley ftraw; but moſt com- 


18 particularly affected by ſheep: a fact, which 
the 
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the reſt of the kingdom does not ſeem to be 
fully poſſeſſed of. The halm, however, is not, 
I find, always thraſhed clean; the under-ripe 
pods being frequently left unbroken for the 
ſheep. The offal is ſtrewed about as litter; 
and the cot cleaned out once or twice a year; 
or as often as neceſſity, or conveniency, re- 
quires. The manure is eſteemed of the firſt 
quality. 5 
The apvanTaGEs of cotting are not ſpoken 
of with ſufficient clearneſs to recommend it, 
without trial on a ſmall ſcale, to other diſ- 
tricts. The advantage generally held out is, 
that it fines the wool; but diſcerning men 
obſerve that, in the ſame proportion as it 
curbs the growth of the wool, it checks the 
growth of the ſheep; being in this effect worſe 
than folding. 

The dung is, no doubt, of great value: 
and I have been told, by an intelligent huſ- 
bandman, that © cotted ſheep never rot ;”— 
provided they be kept in the cot in the morn- 
ing, until the dew be off the graſs, This ac- - 
cords with the theory above offered (ſee vol. 1. 
page 210.): the warmth of the cot promotes 
Perſpiration ; | the ay tood abſorbs the e fuper- 

—  fluous 
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nine to twelve or fourteen, the wedders from 
twelve to ſixteen or eighteen, pounds a quarter. 


this breed a ſtriking peculiarity is practiſed, 
Inſtead of folding them in the open field, 
zgreeably to the practice of other diſtricts, 
they are generally ſhut up, during the night, 
in a building, which is provincially termed a 


| ſheep may be taken as the medium allowance 


will cot two hundred ſheep ; other racks are 


attended to) is often beautiful ; and their 
fleſh of the fineſt quality. The ewes run from 


In the MANAGEMENT of the ſtoreflocks of 


cc cot”, and the practice termed coTTING. 

The cot is generally, I believe, the ground 
floor of a large building, which is chambered 
at five or fix feet high. The ſize is, of courſe, 
in proportion to that of the flock. From thoſe 
which I have meaſured, a yard ſquare to a 


of room. Racks are fixed up againſt the 
walls ; and, in the larger cots, ſome of which 


ſuſpended acroſs the middle of the room, and 
hoiſted as the dung and litter riſe. 
Their Food in the cot is ſometimes hay, 
and ſometimes Barley fraw ; but moſt com- 
monly peas halm! A food, which, it ſeems, 
is particularly affected by ſheep : a fact, which 
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the reſt of the kingdom does not ſeem to be 
fully | poſſeſſed of, The halm, however, is not, 
I find, always thraſhed clean; the under-ripe 
pods being frequently left unbroken tor the 

ſheep. The offal is ſtrewed about as litter; 
and the cot cleaned out once or twice a year; 
or as often as neceſſity, or conveniency, re- 
quires. The manure is eſteemed of the firſt 
quality. 35 e 
The apvanTAGEs of cotting are not ſpoken 
of with ſufficient clearneſs to recommend it, 
without trial on a ſmall ſcale, to other diſ- 
tricts. The advantage generally held out is, 
that it fines the wool ; but diſcerning men 
obſerve that, in the ſame proportion as it 
curbs the growth of the wool, it checks the 
growth of the ſheep; heing in this effect worſe 
than folding, 

The dung is, no doubt, of great value: py 
and I have been told, by an intelligent huſ- 
bandman, that © cotted ſheep never rot ;”— 
provided they be kept in the cot in the morn- 
ing, until the dew be off the graſs. This ac- 
cords with the theory above offered (ſee vol. 1. 
page 210.) : the warmth of the cot promotes 
f perſpiration : the ** food abſorbs the ſuper- 


fluous 


cotting will not, with certainty, prevent it: 
nevertheleſs, I am inclined to believe, that 


cot is found highly | beneficial to the young 


ariſen inthe tender nature of the Ryeland ſheep, 


which cannot ſtand' the fold. Attempts, it 


them was, therefore, the only means of col- 


" EY SHEEP. 


fluous moiſture of the ſtomach z and keep. 
ing them from the graſs, until the dews be 
gone of it, is a ſtill further preventive of ſu- 
perfluous moiſture. I have, however, heard it 
intimated, that if ground © be given to rot,” 


cotting, properly, would prevent it. 
Ewes, when full with lamb, are ſeldom, 1 
underſtand, cotted ; but, after lambing, the 


lambs ; preſerving them equally from o_ 
and from vermin. 
The PRACTICE OF COTTING has probably 


ways with great injury to the flock. Houſing 


lecting their dung; and rendering them moſt 
alcfut i in an arable country: beſides preſerving 
them from the vermin of the woodlands, with 
which this diſtrict has formerly abounded, and 
with which it ſtill abounds. = 
This breed of ſheep appears to be an ob- 
ject worthy of national attention. Large ſums 
are 
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are annually paid to Spain for wool. The 
wool of the Ryeland ſheep is uſed in the ſame 


intention, as that of Spain. Though not fine 
enough as an entire ſubſtitute for Spaniſh | 


wool, it ſupplies its place, I underſtand, in 
ſome degree. In 1783, Ryeland wool was 


fold for two ſhillings a pound, when the or- 
dinary wool of the kingdom was not worth 
more than fourpence a pound. Spaniſh wool 


was then three ſhillings. Ryeland wool cozted 


and zrended* was, this year, (1788) ſold for 
near two ſhillings ; and Spaniſh, I underſtand, 


is worth about three thillings. 


It is, I believe, an inevitable conſequence, : 


that ſhould the ſupply of Ryeland wool be 


_ diſcontinued, an increaſed ſupply of Spaniſh 


wool would be neceſſary. On the contrary, 
ſhould the internal ſupply be augmented, the 
wants from abroad would be diminiſhed, pro- 
portionably. Should the longwooled breed of 


ſheep, which is now working its way into all 


quarters of the kingdom, gain a footing, and 
5 acquire 


* This wool appears to have been formerly conſidered as 
2 national object. It is under the inſpection of © ſworn 


trenders; who free it from dirt and offal, and make it up 
in trendles, or round bundles, for ſale. Wool thus made 
up bears a price of about half-a-crown a ſtone (of 124 Ib.) 


ore than w 00] of the ſame quality, in its rough ſtate. 
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acquire faſhion, in Herefordſhire, the Rye: 
land breed may, in a few years, 5 irretrieva- 
bly loſt. 
The farmer's object is the aggregate profit 
of his flock: no matter, to him, whether it 
ariſe from wool or carcaſe: and, if the carcaſe 
of the Ryeland ſheep had not been of ſuperior 
value, it is probable the breed would long ago 
have been extinct. For although the wool of 
this breed i is fold at a high price, the quantity 
cut, from a given number of ſheep; is in the 
inverſe proportion. Cotted "ſheep ſeldom, I 
believe, afford more than a pound and a half, 
each ſheep;—while from ſome breeds of the 
kingdom, ſeven or eight pounds of wool are 
cut, worth, at preſent (1788) 8d. or gd. a 
pound; or twice the value of the Ryeland coat. 
he ſheep of thoſe breeds are, however, 
larger; but not in this proportion. 

What I mean to intimate in this caſe is, that 
the continuation of the ſupply of Ryeland wool 
is, at preſent, in a ſtate of uncertainty ; and I 
leave it to thoſe, whoſe province it more nearly 
concerns, to deviſe the proper means of pre- 
ſerving and encreaſing the ENGLISH BREED OF 
FINEWOOLLED SHEEP, — 


THE 


| THE 
MANAGEMENT 
95 
ORCHARDS AND FRUIT LIQUOR, 


IN 


Herefordſhire - and Gloceſterſhire, : 


THE CULTIVATION of rkvir TREES, 
for the ſole purpoſe of Liquo, is peculiar ta 
the weſtern provinces. The ſouthern coun- 
ties, when the London markets are over- 


ſtocked with fruit, make a ſort of liquor from 
the ſurplus: but the eaſtern, the northern, 
and the midland counties may be ſaid to be as 


much unacquainted with the buſineſs of a li- 


qvor orchard, as they are with that of a vine- 
ES yard, 
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yard. Even Staffordſhire, which is divided 
from the cider country by a narrow ridge of 
hill only, has not, generally ſpeaking, a bar- 
rel of cider made within it. 

HxRETOBDSHIRE has ever borne the name of 
the firſt cider county — GLOCESTERSHIRE, 
however, claims a preference in the two moſt. 
celebrated fruit liquors the diſtrict affords.— 
WoRCESTERSHIRE, and MoNMOUTHSHIRE 
have their claims of excellency. May-hill 
may be conſidered as the center of this divi- 
ſion of the cider county x. 

FRI LiQuoR is here an object of RURAL 
ECONOMY ; and, though inferior to moſt other 
of its objects, was a ſecondary inducement to 
my viſiting the diſtrict. In 1783, however, 
J was unfortunate: it was not a general fruit 
year. But this year (1788) has made up for 
the diſappointment. There are men who will 
this year make a hundred hogſheads, that, in 
1783, did not cc wet the preſs.” 2 
But 


 * DEvoNsHIRE and its ENVIRONING COUNTIEs form 
another diviſion ; which, though upon the whole much in- 
ferior to this, produces one ſpecies of liquor (the coccagee 
cider) which is in high eſtimation, 
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But the management of orchards and 
their produce, though it enters into the prac- 
tice of almoſt every occupier of land, is far from 
being properly underſtood. The primary ob- 
ject of farmers, in general, has been that of ſup- 
plying their own immoderate conſumption.— 
The markets for /a/e liquor has hitherto been 
confined. In a plentiful year it has barely 
paid for the flavery of making it. But the 
Hate extenſion of canals, and other inland na- 
vigations, and moſt eſpecially one which is 
now extending between the Severn and the 


Thames, together with the preſent facility of 
land carriage, have already extended, and will 


in all probability {till farther extend, the mar- 
ket for fruit liquor; and there may be; hence- 
forward, ſome encouragement for the manu- 
facturing of /ale liquor ; the right management 
of which is a myſtery, which few men are ver- 
ſed in, and which I have found ſomewhat dif- 
ficult to fathom. 


I have, however, been the more diligent i in 


my application to this ſubject, as it is an art 


which has never been duly inveſtigated. The 
entire ſubject having never undergone an ana- 
lytical examination, no man can be faid to 
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have had a view of it, ſufficiently comprehen- 
ſive, to raiſe every part to the requiſite degree 
of perfection. The © cidermen””—{(the buy- 
ers of ſale liquor,) are far advanced in the or- 
dering of the LI OR; but are unacquainted 
with the management of oRCHARDs: while 
the occupiers of orchards are, moſtly, as un- 
_ acquainted with the proper management of 
the fruit they grow. A general view of the 
whole art cannot, therefore, fail of having its 
uſe; even in the cider countries. 

In taking this view, it will be convenient to 
examine the two main branches ſeparately ; 
under the heads . . 


MANAGEMENT OF ORCHARDS. 
MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT LIQUOR, 


ORCHARDS. 
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ORCHARDS. 


UNDER THIS DIVISION of the ſub- 
ject, it will be proper to view, ſeparately, 
The ſituation of orchards. 
The ſoil, &c. of orchards. 
The method of raifing ſtocks. 
The method of planting orchards. 
The method of grafting fruit trees. 
The after-management of orchards. 
And, previous to this detail, to examine 
the sPECIES OF FRUIT, which give rife to it. 
In the orchards of this diſtrict, we find the 
APPLE, the PEAR, and the cyrrrRy. The 
laſt, however, is only found near towns, and 
in young orchards : and although it is proba- 
N ble, that a liquor of ſome richneſs and flavor 
might be made, from a well choſen variety of 
this ſpecies of fruit, I do not find that any at- 
tempt has been made, in chis diſtrict, to pro- 
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of each of theſe ſpecies of fruit: namely, the 
common CRAB of the woods and hedges ; and 


the hedges of the diſtrict. 
notice of the aypLE. He, as well as other 
the various ſorts, with which our orchards 


abound, being conſidered as no other than 
 EVLTIVATED VARIETIES of the pyrus malus, or 


* OE FS 


ly, are conſidered as no other than ARTIFICIAL 


ſorts of fruit, which are cultivated by orchard- 


duce from it a vinous liquor. Therefore, the 
APPLE and the PEAR, only, are here entitled 
to examination. 
 NarTvrE has furniſhed us with only one fort 


the WILD PEAR, Which is pretty common in 


Linxzvs, who knew all nature, takes no 


botaniſts, conſider it as a production of arr: 


CRAB : while all the rich and highly flavored 
PEARS, of which gardeners ſpeak ſo learned- 


PRODUCTIONS, from the pyrus communis, or 
common WILD PEAR. 5 

But we require not the aſſiſtance of botanic 
knowledge to convince us, that the numerous 


men and gardeners, are not NATURAL $SPE- 
Nature propagates and continues 17s o 


SPECIES, > ſeed, But the ſeeds of a given 
er 
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ſpecies, or rather variety*, of apple will not 
produce apples of the ſame kind ; but a num- 
ber of different kinds, moſt of them, proba- 
bly, reſembling the wood crab, rather than 
the apple which produced them,—let its rich- 
neſs and flayor be what they may f. 

The fact ſeems to be, rRuiT is not, na- 
turally, a permanent ſpecific character: even 
the native wild crab is ſubject to infinite va- 
riety, in colour, ſhape, and flavor. But, by 
art, the qualities of fruit may be identically 
* ns ; 

The 


* VARIETY, This is a term of natural hiſtory, It is 


applied to the individual of a SPECIES, as that of ſpecies is 
to the individuals of a N.; Thus apples and pears are 


ſpecies of the EN us, PY RUS. The golden-pippin and the 
nonpariel, varieties of the SPECIES, APPLE. To ſpeak more 


generally, SPECIES are (in botany) PERMANENT PRODUC=- 
TIONS of NATURE,—preſerved, in perpetuity, by NAT u- 


NAL PROPAGATION, Varieties, on the contrary, are tem- 
porary productions ariſing from accident or art; and, without 
the aſliſtance of artificial propagation, laſt only one genera- 


tion; dying with the accidental individuals; their offspring, 

by SEED, reverting back to the NATURAL SPECIES, This 
definition is, at leaſt, ſufficiently accurate to be applied to 
the clals of plants now under conſideration (TREES); tha). 


not altogether applicable to another claſs (HERBS). 
T By repeatedly ſowing the ſeeds of the ſeedlings, in 


common 5 the common crab would, no doubt be 


Produced, 
R 3 
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The buſineſs, therefore, of the improvers 
of fruit is to catch at SUPERIOR ACCIDENTAL 
VARIETIES, and having raiſed them by evi. 
TIVATION, to the higheſt degree of perfection 
they are capable of, to preſerve them in chat 
ſtate by ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION. 

The law of nature, however, though it 
fuller man to improve the fruits which are 
given us, appears to have ſet bounds to his 
art ; and to have number ed the years of his 
creations. Artificial propagation cannot pre- 

ſerve the varieties in perpetuity. A time ar- 
rives, when they can be no longer propagated 
with ſucceſs. All the old fruits, which raiſed 
the fame of the liquors of this country, are 
now loſt; or are ſo far on the decline, as ta 
be deemed irrecoverable, 1 g 

The REDSTREAK is given up: the cele- 
brated sTiRE APPLE is going off; and the 
SQUASH PEAR, Which has probably furniſhed 

4 9 this country with more champaign than was 
—_ ever imported into it, can no longer be got to 
flouriſh : the ſtocks canker and are unproduc- 
tive. In Yorkſhire, ſimilar circumſtances 
1 have taken place: ſeveral old fruits, which 
1 were productive within my own recollection, 
"| ” 0 1 
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are loſt: the ſtocks cankered, and the trees 
would no longer come to bear. 

The DURATION OF VARIETIES may, how 
ever, depend much upon management. For 
although nature wills that the ſame wood, or 
the ſame ſet of ſap-veſſels (for the wood which 
is produced by grafting is, in reality, no more 
than a protruſion of the graft,—an extenſion of 
the original ſtock) ſhall, in time, loſe its fe- 
cundity ; yet, it is probable, that the ſame _ 
art which eſtabliſhes a variety, may ſhorten or 
prolong its duration. Much may depend 
upon the srock, and much upon the health of 
the tree, and the age of the wood, from which 
the GRAFT is taken. Or, perhaps, the CAN- 
KER (which ſeems to be the natural deſtroyer 
of varieties) may be checked, But of theſe 

in their places. 

The popular idea among orchardmen dh - 
that the DECLINE OF THE OLD FRUITS is owing 
to a want of freſh grafts from abroad from 
« Normandy” under a notion, that the high- ; 

_ eſt-flavored apples grow there, in a ſtate of. na- — 
ture, as the crab in this iſland ! | 
That the firſt fruits of our anceſtors were =_ 

: etched fro the Continent | is highly probable. 
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But it is equally probable, that the forts which 
were originally imported, have long ago been 


loſt; and that the numerous varieties, we are 


at preſent poſſeſſed of, were raiſed from the 


ſeed, in this country. MILLER, whoſe ex- 


tenſive practice and connexions enabled him 


to be an adequate judge of this ſubject, ſpeaks 
of them as ſuch. After enumerating ſome 
French apples, he ſays—“ the ſorts, which are 


above- mentioned, are what have been intro- 
duced from France; but there are not above 
two or three of them, which are much eſ- 
teemed in England, viz. the French Rennette, 


the Rennette-griſe, and the Violet Apple; the 


other being early fruit, which do not keep 
long, and their fleſh is generally meally, fo 


that they do not deſerve to be propagated; as 
we have many better fruits in England, which 


I ſhall next mention :” and in mentioning the 


GOLDEN PIPPIN, one of the firft apples we 
know, either for the table or the cider preſs, 


he ſays © the golden pippin is a fruit peculiar 
to England. There are few countries abroad 


where this ſucceeds well“. * \ 
The 


At Ledbury, I was ſhown a © Normandy” apple :— 
this tree, with many others of the ſame ſort, having becn 
imported 
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The STIRE APPLE is generally underſtood to 


53 


be a © kernel fruit :” and the HacLot cRAB, 
whoſe fame as a cider fruit, 1s little inferior to 


that of the ſtire, is ſtill traceable to the parent 


ſtock. The original tree is {till in being. 
It is probable, however, that many of our 


preſent fruits have not been produced from our 


own native crab; but from the apples which 


were originally imported. Nevertheleſs, it is 
more than probable, that ſome of the higher- 
flavored, firmer fruits, as the GOLDEN PIPPIN, 


have been raiſed, by cultivation, from the na- 
tive ſpecies. The proceſs is ſimple and eaſy: 
and a young man of ingenuity and enterprize, 


and in a proper ſituation, might be leſs ra- 
tionally employed, than in improving this ſpe- 


cies of his country's produce. 
Ele&, among the native ſpecies, individuals 


of the higheſt flayor. Sow the ſeeds in a highly 
enriched ſeedbed, in the manner which will 


be deſcribed. Select, from among the ſeed- 


lings, the plants whaſe wood and leaves wear 
1 5 the 


imported immediately from France. On ſeeing and taſting 


the fruit, I found it to be no other than the bitter- beet, 


which I have ſeen growing, as a neglefted wilding, in an ; 


Engliſh hedge. pl 


un moſt apple-like appearance. Tranſplant 
theſe, into a rich deep ſoil, in a genial ſitua- 
tion, and at diſtances which will be mentioned; 
letting them remain in this nurſery until they 
begin to bear. 
With the ſeeds of the faireſt, richeſt, and 

| beſt-flavored fruit, repeat this proceſs. And, 
at the ſame time, or in due ſeaſon, engraft the 
wood which produced this fruit, on that of 
the richeſt, ſweeteſt, beſt-flavored apple: re- 
peating this operation; and transferring the 
ſubject, under improvement, from one tree 
and fort to another, as richneſs, flavor, or firm- 
neſs may require. Continuing this double 
mode of i improvement, until the deſired fruit 
be obtained. 
There has, no doubt, been a period, when 
the improvement of the apple and the pear 
was attended to in this country. And ſhould 
not the ſame ſpirit of improvement revive, it 
is probable, that the country will, in a courſe 
of years, be left deftitute of valuable kinds of 
theſe two ſpecies of fruit: which, though they 
may in ſome degree be deemed objects of lux- 
ury, long cuſtom ſeems to have ranked among 
the neceſſaries of life, 
Having 
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Having thus endeavoured to convey a ge- 
neral idea of the nature and propagation of 
varieties, —it will be proper to enumerate ſome 

of the moſt celebrated of thoſe which are 


now in cultivation, in theſe counties %o 
deſcribe, or even enumerate, al! the preſent | 


varieties of orchard fruit would be impoſſible. 
They are without number. In Heretord- 


ſhire, more particularly, a very conſiderable. 


proportion of the fruit which is grown is © ker- 
nel fruit; is produced from trees that have 
been raiſed from the ſeed; and which have 
never been erafted. Conſequently each tree 
is a ſeparate variety ; bearing the name, per- 
haps, of its planter, or of the « ground” it 
grows in. N 


There are, nevertheleſs, numbers which. are 
univerſally known; and ſome of them ſuffici- 


ently celebrated to be entitled to notice. 


Of Apelrs, —the sTiRE ſtands firſt in eſti- 


mation. The fruit of this variety is ſome- 
what below the middle ſize. The form ra. 
ther flat. The colour a pale yellowiſh white, 
with ſometimes a faint bluſh on one ſide. The 


facſh tolerably firm. The flavor, when fully ripe, 


ine. It 1s deemed, by moſt people, a tole- 


rably 
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rably good eating apple *. The cider, which 
is produced from it, in a ſoil that is adapted 
to it, is rich, highly flavored, and of a good 
body :—its price frequently fourfold that of 
common fale cider. The thin limeſtone ſoils 
on the margin of the Foreſt of Dean, are 
faid to produce the richeft ſtire cider.— The 
tree which bears this apple is of a ſingular 
growth :—remarkably © beeſom-headed” :— 
throwing out numerous, ſtraight, luxuriant, 
upward ſhoots, from the crown; taking the 
form of a willow pollard; running much to 
wood; and, in deep foils, growing to a en 
fize before it become fruitful, 
The HacLOE CRAB is, at prefent, next in 
eſteem. It has already been mentioned, that 
this variety is traceable to the original ſeed- 
ling. It was produced, about ſeventy years ago, 
in a nurſery among other ſtocks raiſed from 
the ſeed, by Mr. BELLA of Haclo in 
Gloceſterſhire, e of the preſent Mr. 
Dai, 


There is an apple called the red fire; but it has no 
peculiar affinity with the true ſtire. In Herefordſhire, 
about Marcle, I met with a“ yellow ſtireꝰ and on the Fo- 
reſt there is the © kernel ſtixe”” ;—both of them probably _ 
kernel fruits, which, bearing ſome likeneſs of the true ſtire, 
have had its name impr operly given them. 
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BELLAMY, near Roſs in Herefordſhire ; who 


draws frotn it (that is from trees grafted with 


ſcions from this parent ſtock) a liquor, which, 


for richneſs, flavor, and price on the ſpot, ex- 
ceeds, perhaps, every other fruit liquor, 


which nature and art have produced. He has 
been offered ſixty guineas for a hogſhead 
(about 110 gallons) of this liquor. He has 


likewiſe been offered bottle for bottle of wine 
or ſpirituous liquors, the beſt to be produced; 
and this without freight, duty, or even a mile 
of carriage to enhance its original price. 
This fruit, while growing, is nearly white; 
when fully ripe it has a yellowiſh caſt ; ſome- 

times freckled with red on one ſide, like the 
common white crab. The ſize about that of 
the ſtire apple; but the form more oblong. 
The fleſh remarkably ſoft and woolly, but not 


dry; being furmſhed with a ſheer, but, when 
fully ripe, ſweet juice; which, however, is 


much ſmaller in proportion to the quantity of 


fibrous matter, than that of moſt other apples. 
The flavor, when ripe, reſenibles that of the 
caſhew apple of the Weſt-Indies ; and, what 
is remarkable, the texture of the fleſh is not 
unſimilar to the pulp of that fruit. The 


cider 
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eſt colour, notwithſtanding che paleneſs of the 
fruit. 


as a cider apple; and may rank as the third of 
this diſtrict. It is more generally known than 


the Hagloe crab, and, at public market, its 


chat of the ſtire apple. 


flavored; a palatable eating apple. The 
cider, at preſent, is not, I believe, in particu- 


cider is now made. It never was, I believe, 


The zree of this apple 1s of a ſingularly auk- 
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cider, notwithſtanding the ſheerneſs of the juice, 
is, when properly manufactured, ſingularly 
rich ; and, notwithſtanding the faint ſmell of 
the apple, is highly flavored : and, what is 
equally remarkable, the liquor is of the high- 


a 
The GOLDEN PIPPIN is in high eſtimation 


liquor, I believe, is generally next in price to 


The old xEDSTREAK is yet in being. A 
few old trees are ſtill remaining. The fruit 
ſmall, roundiſh, of a pale yellow ground, 
with numerous faint-red ſtreaks. The fleſh 
firm, full of juice, and, when ripe, finely 


lar eſtimation: little, if any genuine redſtreak 


equal to that of either of the preceding apples. 


ward growth. Crooked—reclining—ragged 
and unſightly. 


The 
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The woobcock is another favorite old 


cider fruit. But is now going off: many old 


trees, however, are ſtill left in the diſtrict. 


The fruit is much larger than any of the pre- 
ceding ſorts: above the middle ſize. The 
form ſomewhat oblong; with a long ſtalk, ſet 
on in a peculiar manner; feigned to reſemble 
the woodcock's beak (hence the name). The 


colour that of the redſtreak, with the addition 


of ſome dark blood-red ſtreaks on one ſide. 
'The fleſh remarkably fine ; equally fit for cu- 


linary purpoſes and for cider. The tres large, | 
and ſtrongly featured; forming large boughs 


in the pear-tree manner. 
Other favorite cider apples, at preſent, are 


The musT :—an old favorite fruit, of which 


three ſorts are enumerated. 


The rAusox: -a middleſized, green apple. 
The ROYAL WIL DING: —a large white apple. 


The DyMMoOck RED: middleſized, —red. 
The coccactt: above the middle ſize: 


- greeniſh white, with an orange bluſh —well 


fleſhed, and highly flavored. 
Russkrs, of various kinds, are in good 
eſteem : particularly the Lox on, RUSSET. | 
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BROM LEV, FOXWHELP, RED CRAB, QUEEN- 
ING,—all of them large red es —are ia 
good eſtimation for cider, 

Of ezars, the squasH is in much the 
higheſt eſteem. It is an early fruit; remark- 
able for the tenderneſs of its fleſh. If it drop 

ripe from the tree, it burſts to pieces with the 
fall: (hence moſt probably its name). The li- 
quor made from this fruit is pale, ſweet, yet 
remarkably clean, and of a ſtrong body: a 
moſt elegant liquor; if duly manufactured, 
from a foil which ſuits it. Taynton, on the 
| Gloceſterſhire ſide of Mayhill, has long been 
famous for the ſuperior excellency of its 
«© {quaſh-pear perry”. In price, it bears a 
ſimilar proportion to common perry, as the 
ſtire cider does to the ordinary kinds. 

The OLDFIELD is a favorite old pear; re- 
markable for the elegant flavor of its liquor. 

The BARLAND pear is in great repute, as 
producing a perry, which is eſteemed ſingu- 
larly beneficial in nephritic complaints; as 
The RED PEAR is for affording a liquor of 
ſingular ſtrength. * 


The 


8 + Frequently, it is ſaid, ſtrong enough to « Baſh) in the 
fire“ | 
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beſides theſe and a variety of others, great 
numbers of © kernel fruits” are found among 
the pear trees, as well as among! the apple trees, 
of this diſtrict. 
The PRODUCTION of ORCHARD FRUITS, for 
the purpoſe of Li CR, now requires to be ex- 
amined in detail ; agreeably to the ſubdivi- 
| Hons of the ſubje&t enumerated at the head of 
this article. But in giving this general view 
of the proper management of orchards, the 
practice of this diviſion of the cider country 
(ſo far atleaſt as it has come to my knowledge) 
will be found, in many particulars, improper 
to be held up as a pattern. The method of 


ſele& the beſt inſtances of the practice of 
theſe diſtricts, and make up the deficiency 
from my own practical knowledge of the ſub- 
ject of planting: in order to endeavour to ren- 
der this article, what I wiſh it to be, general 
and practical. 
I. Taz siTvar ION or ORCHARDS, 
Through the kingdom in general, we ſee 
apple trees in no other ſituation, than in ſmall 
Vor. II. = $4 incloſures 


The HUFFCAP, and the sack, are other 
pears which have been uſually grafted: and 
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incloſures or yards, adjoining to a houſe or 
garden; having been planted, perhaps, with- 
out much regard either to $01L or Asper: 
LOCALITY, alone, OP” determined the 
ſite. 
But in this diſtrict, LOCALITY, whth reſpect 
to the HOMESTALL, appears to have had little 
weight in determining the ſituations of or- 
chards; which we frequently ſee ſcattered 
about in every part of a townſhip ; perhaps 
half a mile from any habitation. 

In ſituations where orchard fruits are ſcarce; 
and where a conſiderable market for them is 
within reach ; ſuch orchards might be hazard- 
ous. But in this country, fruit is of little va- 
lue, until it be converted into liquor: a change 
which thieves, —petty thieves, at leaſt, —have 
not an opportunity of effecting with ſufficient 
ſecrecy, Cottagers have no mills. The ſtolen 
fruit muſt be carried to a neighbour's mill to 

be ground. The neighbour knows each man's 
fruit; and the quantity he grows: and the 
robbery is of courſe detected. In ſmall quan- 
tities, eſpecially near towns, orchard fruits are 
no doubt ſtolen. But the theft is ſimilar to 
that of ſtealing a meſs of turneps in Norfolk: 
1 
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they are never miſſed ; and the real loſs is in- 
conſiderable; except in ſome particular ſitu- 
ations. 

Asp is of much more importance, here, 
than locality, and appears to have had due 
weight in fixing the ſites of orchards, in this 
diſtrict; for though orchards are found on 
every ſide of hills, the ſouth eaſt, with a ſcreen 
to the north, ſeems to be the favorite aſpect. 
The © morning ſun” is eſteemed genial to 
fruit: an old idea; and not merely a popular 
notion; though in ſome ney it may be 
deemed ſuch. 

It is not probable that che quality of the mor- 
ning rays is much ſuperior to thoſe of the 
noon- day or evening ſun (the popular idea) ; 
but it appears demonſtrably, that a ſouth- 
eaſtern aſpect collects a greater quantity of 
heat; enjoys a longer day; than any other aſ- 
pect. It is noon before a weſtern aſpect re- 
 flefts a ray. In the morning, it will frequently 
remain dewy and cold, ſeveral hours after ve- 
getation has been rouſed, againſt an eaſtern in- 
clination. The afternoon ſun is, no doubt, 
more intenſe, on the weſt than on the eaſt 
ſide of a hill; but its duration is ſhort. In an 
E 3 afternoon, . 
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afternoon, the air is everywhere warm; and 
a regular ſupply of warmth appears to be 
more genial to vegetation, than a great and 
ſudden tranſition from heat to cold. The 
coolneſs of the evening comes on, and vege- 
tation is probably checked as ſoon, or nearly 
as ſoon, in all aſpects. Hence we may, I 
think, fairly conclude, that the ſoutheaſtern aſ- 
pect enjoys more vegetative hours, and re- 
ceives a more regular ſupply of dent than any 
other aſpect. 
| Nevertheleſs, on a fruit- liquor farm, it may 
be prudent to have © plantations” in different 
aſpects. Blights (whatever they are) appear 
to be communicated to the trees by the wind, 
In 1783, orchard-fruit was cut off in every 
ſituation, except a northweſt aſpect; in which 
I faw ſeveral orchards fully fruited. 
A northern aſpect, however, has its diſad- 
vantage; and although it may, in this coun- 
try, eſpecially where the ſoil is warm, produce 
fruits fit for the purpoſe of liquor; yet, in the 
more northern provinces, it may be altogether 
inadequate to that purpoſe. A hill dipping to 
the ſouth partakes of the nature of a ſouth 
wall. The atmoſphere, a few feet from the 
ground, is probably many degrees hotter on 
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the ſouth than on the north ſide of a regular 
hill: and the richneſs and flavor of fruit de- 
pends much on the heat of the atmoſphere it 
matures in. The fruit of the branch of a vine, 
for inſtance, which 1s introduced into a ſtove 


or greenhouſe, is much richer and higher-fla- 


vored, than that of other branches of the 
ſame vine, which remain in the common at- 


moſphere. Hence every means ſhould be uſed 


to render the atmoſphere of an orchard as 
warm as may be—to collect as much. heat 


within 1ts area as poſſible. Therefore, while it 
enjoys the morning ſun, it ought to have a 
tall woody ſKreen to the eaſt, to break off the 


peircing winds from that quarter. The winds 
travel horizontally, or nearly ſo; while the 


ſun ſoon gains a ſufficient elevation, to lodge 


its rays in the atmoſphere of a ſkreened orchard. 
Much has been ſaid about FRUIT TRE ES IN 
HEDGES, in the cider counties. But this thould 


ſeem to be one of thoſe wid ideas, which 
haſty travellers are liable to catch. Crab trees, 


perhaps, are more common in the hedges of 
this, than they are in thoſe of other diſtricts; 


and hedge crabs, here, as in other places, 


are ſometimes grafted with apples; but I have 
59 met 
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met with very few inſtances, in which hedge- 
rows have been deſignedly, and regularly, 
filled with apple trees. About Bromyard, I 
{aw one or two inſtances, in which apple trees 
form cloſe woody hedgerows ; blowzing out, 
on either ſide, over the adjoining incloſures. 
But the practice of planting fruit trees in 
hedges, I apprehend, has never been common, 
and is now, I believe, wholly laid aſide. 
There are two, diſadvantages attend it: the 
hedge is inevitably deſtroyed, and the fruit is 
difficult to collect. = 
II. Tur $011 or ORCHARDS. It appears 
to be ſufficiently well aſcertained, in this diſ- 
trict, that the ſame ſpecies of fruit, when 
produced on different ſoils, affords liquors of 
very different qualities. The fire apple, on 
the LIMESTONE LANDS of the Foreſt of Dean, 
yields a cider, which 1s marked by richneſs, 
(ſweetneſs), and fulneſs of flavor: while the 
{ame apple, in the vale of Gloceſter, a ſtrong 
deep rich ſoil, affords a liquor, whoſe predo- 
minant qualities, without great diligence in 
the manufacture of it, are roughneſs and 
ſtrength. The Hagloe crab, too, ſeems to re- 
Quire a CALCARIOUS ROCK to give full richneſs 


and 
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and flavor to its liquor. The orchard, which 
yields the nectarious juice, that has been ſpo- 
ken of, has for its ſoil a very ſhallow loam, 
lying on a ſoft ſandy rock—provincially a 
« dunſtone”— which, on examination, proves 
to be pretty ſtrongly calcarious ; and is of a 
contexture ſufficiently porous and looſe to ad- 
mit the fibrils of vegetables. 

On the contrary, the ſquaſh pear draws the 
fineſt liquor from DEEP STRONG LAND. A 
plug of ſoil, taken beneath a pear tree, in a- 
celebrated orchard, in the townſhip of Tayn- 
ton, is a STRONG BROWN CLAY, Without a 
particle of calcarious earth in its compoſition. 
Nor does the ſubſoil, a ſtill ſtronger RED CLAY, 
ſhew the leaſt marks of calcarioſity *. 1 

This contrariety may be reconcileable in the 
ſpecific qualities of theſe fruits. The juice of 

| the 


I have obſervcd a PEAR-TREE flouriſh on the fide of a 
COLD BLUE-CLAY SWELL (Laſſington hill) where the ſoil 
3s ſo infertile that ſcarcely any herbage, except the wood 
feſcue, will grow upon it ; and where the native crab evi- 
dently ſtarves for want of nouriſhment. There are many 
ſimilar ſwells ſcattered over this diſtrict ; and it is probable, 
that their value, (at preſent very inconſiderable) might be 
advanced manyfold, by planting them w vith ſome of the ſu- 
perior erte of pear trees. 


8 4 
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the pear is naturally ſaccharine ; while that of 
the apple abounds with acidity ; and, if we 
may venture to reaſon on a ſubject ſo little un- 
derſtood as is that of the vegetable economy, 
what is more likely to leſſen the proportion of 
acidity, than the tree which produces it feed- 
ing among calcarious earth ; its natural de- 
Wer * 

From the whole of the evidence collected 
in this diſtrict, I am inclined to believe, that 
there are many ſituations, even in the more 
northern provinces—notwithſtanding the diſ- 
advantage of climature—in which, with due 
attention to aſpect, a judicious choice of fruit, 
and proper management of the liquor—even_ 
CIDER of the firſt quality might be made.— 
PrRRY of a good quality, I am perſuaded, 
might be made in almoſt any quarter of the 
kingdom. 5 
III. Ratsine srocks. To convey an ade- 
quate idea of the BUSINESS OF THE NURSERY, 
it will be proper to divide it into 

The choice of the ſeed. 
The ſeedbed. 
Tranſplanting. 
Training. 


I. The 
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1. The SEEDS generally uſed, in this inten- 


tion, are the kernels of cider apples, ſeparated 


from the © muſt” or reſiduum of the preſs, 
Theſe are either ſown in autumn, or are kept 


dry in ſand, or otherwiſe, until ſpring ; care 
being had, in either caſe, to Sigh them 


from mice, during winter. 
When the production of freſh varieties is 
the principal object, or when fruits, which are 


yet too auſtere, require to be further improved 


by cultivation, ſeeds thus obtained may be 


eligible. But for fruits, whoſe flavor is al- 
ready raiſed to the deſired pitch, and more eſ- 


peclally for thoſe, which have paſſed the point 
of perfection, as ſome of the dry ſpungy va- 


rieties appear to have done, the ſeeds ſhould 
certainly be thoſe of che natural ſpecies, the 
native crab, which moſt diſtricts produce, 


and whoſe juice will generally repay che trouble 
of collecting, 


2. Taz SEED BED ſhould be adapted to the 
intention. If new varieties, or the improve- 
ment of old ones, be the object, the ſeed bed 
ought to be made as rich as poſſible: perhaps f 


even a frame, or the ſtove, might be found 
eligible. On the contrary, if the preſervation 
. 
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of varieties be all that is wanted, an ordinary 
loamy ſoil is ſufficient. In either caſe, it is 
proper that it ſnould be perfectly clean, from 
root weeds at leaſt, and that it ſhould be dou- 
ble dug, from a foot to eighteen inches deep. 
The ſurface levelled and raked fine, the ſeeds 
ouggztt to be ſcattered on, about an inch aſunder, 
and covered, about half an inch deep, with 
ſome of the fineſt of the mould, previouſly 
raked off the bed, for that purpoſe. During 
ſummer, the young plants ſhould be kept 
perfectly free from weeds, and the enſuing 
winter may be taken up for tranſplantation; 
or, if not crouded in the ſeed bed, may remain 
in it, until the ſecond winter. 
3. TransPLanTiNG. The nurſery ground, 
like the ſeed bed, ſhould be enriched agreeably 
ro the general intention; and ought, in com- 
mon good management, to be double dug, at 
leaſt fourteen inches deep ; eighteen or twenty 
inches deep is always preferable. _ 
The ſeedling plants ought to be farted, 
agreeably to the ſtrength of their roots, that 
they may riſe evenly together. The top or 
downward roots ſhould be taken off, and, in 
this 
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this operation, the longer ſide rootlets ſhould 
be ſhortened. 


They ſhould be planted in rows, three feet 


apart, and from fifteen to eighteen inches aſun- 


der in the rows; care being had not to cramp 
the roots, but to bed them evenly and hori- 
zontally among the mould. 

If the plants be intended merely for ſtocks 
to be grafted, they may remain, as they ge- 
nerally do, in this and other diſtricts, in this 
ſituation, until they be large enough to be fi- 
nally planted out. But, in ſtrictneſs of ma- 


nagement, they ought, two years previous to 
their being transferred to the orchard, to be 
RETRANSPLANTID —into. freſh, but unma- 
nured, double-dug ground, aquincunx ; four 
fect apart every way: in order that the feeding 


fbres may be brought ſo near the ſtem (yet 
have ſufficient room to form in) that they may 
be removed with it, into the orchard : inſtead 


of being, as they generally are, left behind in 

the nurſery. - Hence, in this ſecond tanſplan- _ 
tation, as in the firſt, the branches of the root 

ſhould not be left too long; but ought to be 

ſhortened, in ſuch a manner, as to induce them 


to form a regular, GLOBULAR RooT: ſuffi- 
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ciently ſmall to be removed with the plant ; 
yet ſufficiently large to give it firmneſs and yi- 
gour in the plantation. 

If the raiſing or improvement of varieties 

be the object in view, the nurſery ground 
ſhould be naturally deep and well ſoiled, and 
highly manured; and the plants repeatedly 
 moved—as every ſecond, third, or fourth year 
that they may luxuriate, not only in rich, 
but in freſh paſturage ; thereby doing, per- 
haps, all that art can do, in this ſtage of im- 
provement, towards giving freedom to the ſap 
veſſels, and ſize and richneſs to the fruit. 
4. TRAINING. The intervals may, while 
the plants are ſmall, be cropped with ſuch 
kitchen garden produce, as will not croud or 
overſhadow the plants; the rows being SE 
perfectly free from weeds. 

In pruning the plants, the leader ſhould be 
particularly attended to. If it ſhoot double, 
the weaker of the contending branches ſhould 
be caken off. —If the leader be loſt, and not 
eaſily recoverable, the plant ſhould be cut 
down to within a hand's breadth of the foil, 
and a freſh ſtem trained. Next to the leader, 
the ſtem boughs require attention. The un- 
dermoſt 
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dermoſt boughs ſhould be taken off by de- 


grees; going over the plants every winter 
always cautiouſly preſerving ſufficient heats) to 
draw up the ſap; thereby giving ſtrength to 
the ſtems, and vigour to the roots and 
branches: not trimming them up to naked 
twigs, as in the common practice; thereby 
drawing them up prematurely tall, and feeble 
in the lower part of the ſtems. 

The length of flem, to which ſtocks are 
uſually trained, in this diſtrict, is fix feet ;— 
ſometimes to near ſeven feet a height which 
is much preferable : half a rod high would be 
{il more eligible. A tall- ſtemmed tree is out 

of the reach of ſtock, and is much leſs injurious 
to whatever grows under it, than a low-headed 
tree; which, while ir is the cauſe of miſchief, 
is itſelf in harm's way. 

The thickneſs of the flem ought to be in pro- 
portion to its height: a tall ſtock, therefore, 
requires to remain longer in the nurſery than 
a low one. The uſual ſize, at which ſtocks 
of the ordinary height are here planted out, 
is four to ſix inches girt at three feet high.— 
A ſize which they will reach, with proper ma- 
nagement, in ſeven or eight years. The price 
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of ſuch ſtocks, in this diſtri, at preſent, (un- 
grafted) is eighteen pence each! * 
IV. PLanTING ORCHARDS. In conduct. 
ing this buſineſs, properly, various conſidera- 
tions are requiſite, as 
1. The diſtance. 
2. The diſpoſition. 
3. The time of planting. 
4. Taking up the plants. 
5. Pruning the plants. 
6. Putting them in. 
7. Defending them. 
8. Aftermanagement of the ſtocks. 
1. DisTaxcs. This depends upon the ſite, 
and the general intention. If a mere ox cHñARD 
be the object; namely, a plantation of fruit 
trees placed in as cloſe order as the nature of 
fruit trees will admit; the diſtance may be 
much ſhorter, than in a FRUIT GROUND, 
which, notwithſtanding the plantation, is in- 
tended to remain an object of huſbandry. 
In this diſtrict, we ſee fruit trees ſtanding 
at all diſtances. In clole ORCHARDS, ten 


yards 


I met with one inſtance of crabſtocks being gathered 
in the woods; and with a good proſpect of ſucceſs. | 
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yards ſeems to be a prevailing diſtance. But 


the proper diſtance in this caſe depends on 
the natural growth of the given trees: from 


intention, be an eligible diſtance *, 
the ARABLE FIELDS of Herefordſhire, twenty 


obſerved with intervals of twenty five yards. 
A chain's length (twenty two yards) may be 
taken as a good medium diſtance. 

In this caſe each acre ſuſtains ten trees; in 
that forty. 


niency of plowing. In orxcnyarps, they 
_ ought to be ſet in the quincunx manner, that 


ſide. 

3. The TIME OF PLANTING Git trees is 
October, and November; — or February, 
March, or April; according to the ſeaſon and 


* In old orchards I have found them at only eight yards, 
in one inſtance only ſix yards diſtance ; but the trees have 
not head room to acquire nearly their full growth, 


ten to twelve yards (half a chain) may, in this 


In the GRAss GROUNDS of Gloceſterſhire, and 


yards is a common diſtance : ſome I have 


2. DisposfTriox. In crouNDsS, the trees 
ſhould be planted 1 in crofs lines, for the conve- 


they may have equal room to ſpread on every 
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the ſoil. Where the ſoil is dry and light, au- 


tumn is preferable; as, during winter, the 
ſoil has time, aſſiſted by the winter's rains, to 


ſettle firmly to the roots. On the contrary, 
in a cold, wet ſituation, where the ſoil is te- 


nacious, and the ſubſtratum retentive of moiſ- 
ture, the ſpring months are a more eligible 


ſeaſon of planting. 


. In TAKING UP THE PLANTS, more at. 


8 is requiſite, than is uſually paid to this 


operation. Their future progreſs reſts prin- 
cipally upon it. The roots ought to be as 24. 
merous, and as long as poſſible. For the pur- 


poſe of affording immediate ſuſtinence to the 


plant, and of giving it firmneſs and ſtability 
in the foil. Hence the impropriety of croud- 
ing the plants in the nurſery : and hence the 
utility of tranſplanting them previous to the 


final planting. 


5. PRUNING THE PLanTs. The RooTs 
ought not, in this caſe, to be touched (except 
taking off the downward roots in the center) 
but the Toe ſhould, at this time, receive the 


; form, which it afterward ought to take. T he 


leader ſhould be ſhortened, and the ſmaller 
{ide boughs be taken off; leaving a proper 
choice 
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choice of the larger ſide boughs entire and un- 


touched*; to draw up the ſap; and, in due 
time, to furniſh proper wood for grafting.— 
Hence theſe boughs ſhould have a proper ele- 


vation; and ſhould ſtand in different direc- 
tions ; that the tree, after it be grafted, may 
take a regular head. This pruning of the 
head leſſens the power of the wind, and, at 


the ſame time, by aſſiſting the roots, enſures, 


with common care, the ſucceſs of the plant. 
6. The MErhop or PLANTING. This re- 


quires particular notice. The ordinary me- 
thod in the Gloceſterſhire cow-grounds, is to 
dig a hole, wide enough to take the roots (if 


not very long); which being placed within it, 
the mould is returned upon them in the order 
in which it came out; carefully replacing the 


ſods on the ſurface, that no grazing ground 


may be loſt! A mode of planting, which is 

too common throughout the kingdom. 
A method, which is more likely to ſucceed 

is this: the ground being ſet out with ſtakes, 


driven 


Except when the root, for want of due tranſplanta- 
| tion, is weak. In this caſe, the top ought to be reduced in 
proportion, 1 5 | | | | 1 
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driven in the centers of the intended holes, de. 
ſcribe a circle, five or fix feet in diameter, 
round each ſtake. If the ground be in a ſtate 
of graſs, remove the ſward, in ſhallow ſpits; 
placing the ſods on one ſide of the hole. The 
beſt of the looſe mould place, by itſelf, on 
another fide ; and the dead earth, from the 
bottom of the hole, in a third heap. 
The depth of the holes ſhould be regulated 
by the nature of the ſubſoil. Where this is 
cold and retentive, the holes ſhould not be 
made much deeper than the cultivated ſoil.— 
To go lower is to form a receptacle for water, 
which, by ſtanding among the roots, is very 
injurious to the plants. On the contrary, in 
a dry light ſoil, the holes ſhould be made con- 
ſiderably deeper; as well to obtain a degree of 
coolneſs and moiſture, as to be able to eſta- 
| bliſh the plants firmly in the ſoil. In foils of 
a middle quality, the hole ſhould be of ſuch a a 
depth, that, when the ſods are thrown to the 
bottom of it, the plant will ſtand at the fame 
depth in the orchard, as it did in the nurſery. 
Fach hole, therefore, ſhould be of a depth 
adapted to the particular root, which is to be 
planted in it, The holes, however, ought 
5 for 
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for various reaſons, to be made previous to 
the day of planting. If the ſeaſon of planting 
be ſpring, and the ground and the weather be 
dry, the HoLEs ſhould be waTERED, the even- 
ing before the day of planting, by throwing 
two or three pailfuls of water into each: a ne, 
but an eligible practice. 


In planting, the ſods ſhould be thrown to 
the bottom of the hole; chopt with the ſpade; 
and covered with ſome of the fineſt of the 


mould. If the hole be ſo deep that, with this 
advantage, the bottom will not be raiſed high 


enough for the given plant, ſome of the worſt 
of the mould ſhould be returned, before the 


ſods be thrown down. 
The bottom of the hole being raiſed to a 


proper height; and adjuſted; the loweſt tire 


of roots are to be ſpread upon it: drawing 


them out horizontally; and ſpreading them, 
in different directions, as the bird ſpreads its 


foot when it ſtands on a level ſurface: drawing 
out the rootlets and the fibres, which ſeverally 


belong to them; ſpreading them out as a fea- 
ther, or as the frond of the fern ;—preſling 
them evenly into the ſoil ; and covering them, 
9 band, with ſome of the fineſt of the mould: 
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one perſon ſteadying the plant ; another adjuſt. 
ing and bedding the roots; and a third ſup. 
_ plying the mould: which being raiſed high 
enough to receive another root, or another 
tire of roots, they are to be ſpread out hori- 
Zontally upon it, and bedded in a ſimilar man- 
ner: thus continuing, until every root be bed. 
_ ded, ſeparately, horizontally (or ſomewhat 
declining) freely, yet firmly, among the beſt 
of the ſoil: great care being had to work the 
mould well in, by hand, among the roots be- 
neath the crown, that no hollowneſs, nor falſe 
filling, may be left: to prevent which, the 
mould, after the roots are all bedded, and 
covered ſome depth, ſhould be preſſed, or 
trodden hard (according to the nature of the 
ſoil and the ſtate of the ſeaſon) with the foot: 
the remainder of the mould being raiſed into a 
hillock round the ſtem; for the triple uſe of 
affording coolnels, moiſter, and ſtability to 
the plant. FE 
In forming theſe hillocks ſome little ſkill 

is requiſite. The ſoil ought not to preſs 
againſt the ſtem much higher, in the orchard, 
thanit did in the nurſery: yet it is proper 


that chere ſhould be a deſcent for rain water, 
from 
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from the ſtem ; not toward it. To this end a 
dimple or little diſh ſhould be made on the 
top of the hillock ; and, from the rim of this, 
the ſlope ſhould be gentle to the circumference 
of the hole ; where the broken ground ſhould 
ſink ſome few inches below the level of the 
orchard. _ 
Much of this will, no doubt, be deemed te- 
dious and unneceſſary: by thoſe, I mean, who 
have been accuſtomed to Bury the roots of 
plants, in the gravedigger's manner: but 
I can recommend every part of it, to thoſe 
who wiſh to enſure ſucceſs, from my own prac- 
tice; in which this method of bedding the 
roots aroſe ; and in which only, I believe, it 
has been uſed. 
7. DEFENDING TH? STOCKS. Plants which 
have been properly tranſplanted, in the man- 
ner recommended aforegoing ; whoſe heads 
have been judiciouſly leſſened ; and which 
have been planted in the manner here de- 
ſcribed ; ſeldom require any other ſtay than 
their own roots. If, however, the ſtems. 
be tall, and the roots few and ſhort, they 
ſhould be ſupported, in the uſual manner with 
„ ſtakes 
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ſtakes, or in a manner which will preſently be 
mentioned. | 
The methods of guarding young trees from 
live flock, in this diſtrict, are various: the 
cheapeſt, and, perhaps, the moſt common 
way 1s that of ſticking ſome tall thorns round 
the plant, at a diſtance from the root ; bind- 
ing the tops of the thorns with a with, and 
the middle of them with another ; forming 
them into a ſort of cone round the plant.— 
This, however, is only a ſlender guard; and 
the thorns are liable to chafe the ſtem of the 
plant. I have ſeen many plants materially 
injured by this method of defending them. 
Oppoſed to this, the moſt expenſive guard 
not unfrequently made uſe of in the cow- 
grounds of Gloceſterſhire—are four poſts, put 
down, in a ſquare, about the plant ; with five 
or fix ſhort rails on either fide. The expence 
of this, if done in a ſtrong workmanlike man- 
ner, is too great for common practice. 

The next is three poſts, ſet in a triangle, 
with rails in a ſimilar manner. 

In Herefordſhire, and on the Herefordſhire 
fide of Gloceſterſhire, where young orchards 
are kept under the plow, two poſts, only, are 

in 
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in uſe; namely one large poſt, ſlit with a ſaw, 


and placed flatway, with the faces to the plant; 
and about two feet apart; with rails on each 
fide, nailed upon the edges of the poſts. This 


is beautifully ſimple, ſtrong, a ſufficient guard, 
if carried high enough, and out of the way of 
the plow ; which has, in this caſe, nearly the 
ſame poſſeſſion of the ground, as if no trees 
were planted. 


In this caſe, however, the upper rails ſhould 


be compaſſing (bowing outward) equally to 
protect the tops from cattle, and to prevent 
the ſtems from being chafed againſt them. If 


theſe poſts were put down at the time of plant- 
ing, ſetting them within the planting holes, 


the roots would not be afterwards diſturbed ; 
and, by means of ha7-ropes, the plants might 
be ſteadied between the lower rails, without 
the trouble, or the danger of taking. 

In this and every other caſe, unleſs the 
lower rails be placed very near to each other, 
the bottom of the ſtem ſhould be guarded 
:gainft ſheep; which in winter, eſpecially 


while fnow 1s upon the ground, will peel off 
the bark of the young trees; and, in a few 


ours, deſtroy the whole Plantation. 
1 4 8 The 
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conſiſts in watering them (if requiſite) the firſt 
ſummer: not, however, in the ordinary man- 
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plantation; in which the circles of broken ſur- 


as a garden; and the covering of ſoil be from 
time to time carefully worked over with the 


be enlarged, by freſh rings of ſward being cut 
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8. The aFTERMANAGEMENT of the sTocks 


ner, by pouring ſmall quantities, from time 
to time, againſt their ſtems; but by throwing 
as much at once as the hole will imbibe, into 
the trench left within the outer ring, round 


coolneſs, and a laſting moifture, rather than a 
temporary wetneſs, to the immediate region of 
the feeding fibers. And, ſecondly, in culti- 
vating the hillocks, ſo far as to keep the ſurface 
over the roots free from graſs and weeds, and 
the ſkirts of the hillocks in a looſe pulverous 
ſtate, to induce the roots to ſpread horizon- 
tally on every ſide. 

In a plantation, whoſe ſoil is kept in tillage, 
leſs care is requiſite than in a gr aſs-ground 


face, round the plants, ſhould be kept hoed 


ſpade. As the roots extend, e circles ſhould 


off and inverted; in order to encourage, by 
air and paſturage, their farther extenſion. 
V. GRAFTING 
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V. GRAF TIN CG. By old orchards, it ap- 
pears that whip-grafting near the ground (let- 


ting the young plants remain in the nurſery 


until fit to be planted out,) has formerly been 
the prevailing practice. But, in this caſe, 
the planter muſt take the nurſeryman's word 
as to the ſorts; whereas he wiſhes to be on a 
certainty. He likes to ſee the grafts taken 
from a tree, whoſe fruit he knows*. Beſides 
it is thought that whip-grafting, upon free 
ſtocks, has injured ſome of the more valuable 
varieties of fruit. Be this as it may, the 
practice, at preſent, is in diſrepute. 
The practice, which has lately prevailed, 
and which is ſtill prevalent, is this: the ſtocks, 


having ſtood ſome two three or four years in 


the plantation, until they have eſtabliſhed 


themſelves firmly in the ſoil, and have ac- 


quired a fulneſs of growth, are cleft-grafted, 


in the following extraordinary manner. 
The entire head of the flock is cut off hori- 
zontally, with a ſaw, about ſix feet high :— 
| ny higher 


* It is not enough to know the ſort of fruit :—the ſtate of 


the tree, from which the grafts are taken, ought likewiſe 


tobe known. It 1s proper to lee that it £901 in full health; 


and of a middle age. 
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lower ſtock. The top of the ſtump, being 


ner; by men who go about the country, in the 
grafting ſeaſon, for this purpoſe. 


in this manner, is perhaps peculiar to this 
diſtrict. They are incloſed within a kind of 


(prickles) with ſplit ozter twigs, about the 


— — 


meter at the top: they are, however, worked 
flat; ſomewhat 1 in the form of the mount of a 


„ 


having remained a few days to ſtiffen, the bot- 
tom part of the guard is wrapt tight round the , 
Rem, immediately below the loam, upon 
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higher if the ſtock will admit of! it, and PE 
ſort to be grafted be inclined to form hanging 
boughs: while an upright cloſe headed fort 
may, it is thought, be grafted upon a ſtill _ 


cleft, the grafts are inſerted, in the uſual man- 

The method of defending the grafts put in, 
apenwork wicker baſket, made fomewhat in 
the manner of the bottle-makers baſkets 
ſize of the finger. When they are put upon 


the ſtock, they reſemble the top of a tunnel; 
about two feet high, and about one foot dia- 


lady s fan; much broader at the top than at 
the bottom. The compoſt uſed in orafting 


which it is bound with rope yarn ; fixing it 
in 
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in ſuch a manner that the upper edge forms 
the largeſt circle its length will allow. 

Theſe wicker guards—provincially called 
« RALI DS Hare molt ingeniouſly adapted to 
this mode of grafting: they not only guard N 
againſt cattle, but prevent rooks and other 8 
birds from diſturbing the grafts, before they be 
eſtabliſhed in the ſtock ; and, what is of ſingu- 

lar advantage to ſome ſorts of apple trees, 
they ſet up a dropping head—giving the 
ſhoots (which afterward become boughs) an 
upward tendency. 

But this method of grafting has its diſad- 
vantage: in a fine young orchard, which has 
been grafted in this manner, in the vale of 

Gloceſter, I obſerved, that ſeveral of the 
trees are faulty in the crowns of the ſtems, | 
which are now eight or nine inches diameter. 
The defect is owing to one of the grafts hay- 
ing miſcarried ; by which means a lodgement 
being made for water, a decay of that ſide. of 
the ſtump of the ſtock has taken place; creat- 
ing a fore, which the ſurviving oraft has not 
been able to heal; there being now holes nearly 
large enough to admit the hand, almoſt to the 
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center of the ſtem: a premature decay of the 


tree muſt be the inevitable conſequence. 

In Herefordſhire, I ſaw another orchard, 
(which has been planted in the ſame manner, 
and which has got about the ſame growth), 


in which the trees cleave in the crowns ; both 


grafts having in this caſe ſucceeded. The 


| wind having ſplit ſome of them, and others 
being in danger of ſharing the ſame fate, the 

_ judicious occupier of this orchard has ſeeured 
them with iron bolts ; put through the crowns ; 


having a broad head at one end, and a long 
iron pin or key at the other. The heads are 
already over grown, and ſome of the keys 


nearly buried“. 


By letting the ſtocks remain until they be 


large enough 70 be grafted in the boughs; 


namely until the trained boughs be about an 


inch in diameter; thoſe evils are avoided: the 


grafting becomes more certain; there being 
more chances of ſucceſs; and the trees, by 
forming their ramifications in the natural way, 
are much leſs liable to be torn to pieces by the 


winds. Some time, it is true, may ſeem ta 


8 


This, L have finee learnt, is net an unulual expedient 
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be loſt ; the trees certainly will not come ſo 


ſoon to Bear; but it is highly probable, that 
they will begin to bear a burden of fruit ſooner, 


and will, it is much more than probable, | 


continue to bear longer, than trees grafted in 
the flock. 


VI. The AFTERMANAGEMENT or ORCHARDS. 
This divides into 

The management of the ground, 

The management of the trees. 


1. The cRounD. It has been already 
mentioned, that, in Herefordſhire, the ſoil 


of orchards is generally kept under tillage ;— 

in Gloceſterſhire, in graſs. Not, 3 
I apprehend, ſo much in purſuance of diffe- 
rent principles in the managing of orchards; 


as from the circumſtances of Herefordſhire 
being an arable, Gloceſterſhire a graſsland 


country. 


Either practice has its diſadvantage. Fruit 


trees, when fully grown, eſpecially if they are 
of a ſpreading growth, and are ſuffered to form 
drooping branches, are very injurious to ara- 


ble crops: their roots, their drip, and their 
ſhadows are deſtructive, not to corn only, 
ni og | but 
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but to clover and to turneps*: beſides being, 
under theſe circumſtances, ſtill farther injuri- 


ous, by preventing a free circulation of air; 


and in being in the way of the plow teams ; 
which, when the trees are loaded with leaves 
and fruit, can frequently with difficulty creep 


under them ! 


It is obſervable, however, that 7illage is fa- 
vorable to the trees ; eſpecially to the growth 
of young trees. While in graſs grounds (under 
ordinary management) their progreſs is com- 
paratively flow; for want of the earth's being 
ſtirred about their roots ; and by being in- 
jured by the grazing ſtock ; eſpecially 1 
headed, drooping trees. | 
Alter the, trees begin to bear, ſtock are 


. equally inconvenient, in a fruit ground. 


Cattle not only deſtroy all the fruit within 
their reach; but the fruit is dangerous to the 
cattle; by being liable to lodge in their 
throats, in the manner of ſmall turneps. In 
the fruit ſeaſon, eſpecially in windy weather, 

1 the 


* 1 have obſerved, in a fruit ground, in which a remark- 


ably fine crop of young clover was riſing, that, under the 


drip of the trees, there was not a plant! A piece of tur- 
neps I have ſeen do/ted in nearly the ſame manner. 
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the cows are frequently obliged to be kept out 


of their grounds, at a time, perhaps, when 


the graſs 1s wanted. Prudent men, however, 

endeavour to provide againſt this inconveni- 
ency, by eating the fruit grounds bare, before 
the gathering ſeaſon: and every prudent man 


ought to keep the boughs out of their reach; 
that no injury may be ſuſtained, previous to 


that ſeaſon; as well as to give air and ſun- 
beams to his graſs. 

From theſe circumſtances we may con- 
clude, that, in ſituations, in which fruit 
grounds can with propriety and conveniency 


be kept either in tillage or in graſs, they 


_ ought, while the trees are young, to be kept 
under the plow; and that, when the trees be- 


come particularly injurious to the arable crops, 


the ground ought to be converted to a ſtate of 
graſs. 

In the deep-ſoiled diſtrict about Dymmock 

and Marcle, where the whole country may be 

ſaid to be a foreſt of fruit trees, the occupiers 

of fruit grounds, experiencing the evil of trees, 
in arable lands, are planting in their graſs 


| grounds. This, however, appears to be a 


Wrong Pr inciple. Let them lay their old 
FP orchards 
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orchards to graſs : and, if they plant, break 
up their young orchards to arable ; this will 
be changing the courſe of huſbandry, and be 
at once beneficial to the land and the trees. 

In the Bromyard quarter of Herefordſhire, 
where conſiderable -quantities of hops are 
raiſed, it is common to plant young fruit trees 
in the hop grounds. The trees, while young, 
do little injury to the hops; while the manur- 
ing and cultivation of the hop grounds is 
highly beneficial to the young trees. Before 
they acquire an injurious ſize, the grounds 
are worn out for hops, and returned to the 
common courſe of huſbandry. 

2. THE MANAGEMENT OF THE TREES, If 
we view the common practice of the diſtrict 
throughout, we may ſafely conclude, that, 
after the trees are out of danger of being 
thrown down by cattle, no attention whatever 
is paid to them, other than that of collecting 
the fruit, when they happen to © hit.“ 

Water boughs are ſeen dangling, as bell 
ropes, perhaps to the ground: while the upper 
part of their heads are loaded with wood; as 
impervious to the ſun and air as the heads of 
pollard oaks, or neglected goaleberry buſhes ; 

with, 
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with, perhaps, an additional burden of miſletoe 

and moſs to bear. 
Indolence and falſe economy are, no doubt, 

the principles, on which this ſlovenly conduct 


is purſued. The improvident occupiers of 


thoſe neglected orchards, unmindful of the 
damage they annually ſuſtain by the encum- 
brance of the trees, refuſe to beſtow a little 
leiſure time, or lay out a few ſhillings, to 
render them productive | 

This ſhameful management, however, is 
not univerſal. There are orchards, in every 
quarter of the diſtrict, which appear to have 
ſome little attention paid them ; and ſome 


few, which are in a degree of keeping, ooo 


to the Kentiſh orchards. 
By taking a view c? the NATURAL ENEMIES 


of fruit trees, we ſhall be the better able to 


judge of the art requiſite to their preſervation. 
The enemies of the fruit trees under notice 
are . Po 
A redundancy of wood 
The miſletoe 
Moſs 5 
Spring froſts 
Blights 
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An exceſs of fruit 
Old age. 

Some of them are beyond human reach; 
but moſt of them are within the controul 1 
art. 
A REDUNDANCY or WOOD is the cauſe of 
numerous evils. The roots, or rather the paſ- 
turage, which ſupports them, is exhauſted un- 
profitably; the bearing wood robbed of part of 
its ſuſtinence; and the natural life of the tree 
unneceſſarily ſhortened: while the ſuperfluous 
wood, which is the cauſe of this miſchief, 
places the tree in perpetual danger, by giving 
the winds additional power over it; and is in- 
jurious to the bearing wood, by retaining the 
damps, and preventing a due circulation of 
a: 

The uaderhanatig boughs weigh down, 
eſpecially when loaded with leaves, the fruit- 
bearing branches they are preying upon; giv- 
ing them a drooping habit; or at leaſt prevent- 
ing their taking, as they ought and otherwiſe 
would, an aſcending direction; while thoſe, 
which grow within the head, are equally in- 
jurious 
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jurious in croſſing and chafing the profitable 
branches. 
The outer ſurface, only, is able to mature 
fruit properly. Every inward and every un- 
derling branch ought therefore to be removed: 


and, in ſome caſes, part of thoſe, which reach 


the ſurface, might, with propriety, be taken 


out; to give due health and vigour to thoſe 
which were left. It is no uncommon ſight to 
ſee trees, in this diſtrict, with two or three 
tires of boughs preſſing down hard one upon 


another ; with their twigs ſo intimately inter- 
woven, that, even when the leaves are off, a 
ſmallbird can ſcarcely creep in among them. 
Trees, thus neglected, acquire, through a 
want of due ventilation and exerciſe, a runty, 
ſtinted habit; and the fruit they bear becomes 
of a crude inferior qualitv. 


The great object of the fruit farmer is to 


produce a CROP EVERY YEAR: and nothing is 

more likely to obtain it than keeping his trees 
in perfect health, and endeavouring to prevent 

their bearing beyond their ſtrength, in a ge- 

neral fruit year. 

The MISLETOE is, in this country, a fatal 

enemy to the apple tree. The native crab 
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tree is frequently killed by it; and apple- trees 
too often injured ; and this, notwithſtanding 
it is eaſily overcome, and is applicable to a 
profitable purpoſe ; ſheep affecting it as they 
do ivy: yet ſuch is the power of indolence, 
and ſuch the plentifulneſs of hay in this country, 


a that a conſiderable portion of the produce, of 


many orchards, is cut off of this ſingular 
plant. 

The ordinary method of clearing trees 
from it is to pull it out with hooks, in froſty 
weather, when being brittle, it readily breaks 
f off from the branches. 

Moss is chiefly, perhaps, owing to the na- 
ture of the ſoil, and cannot be altogether 
prevented; but it may in moſt caſes be 
checked, and its evil effect in a great meaſure 
avoided. In Kent, there are men who make 
a buſineſs of cleaning orchard trees; being 
paid ſo much a tree, or ſo much for the 
orchard, according to the ſtate of foulneſs. 
In Herefordſhire, I ſaw ſeveral orchards, | 
in which the trees were almoſt entirely ſub- 
dued by this vegetable vermin. Some of the 
trees, perhaps, with only one bough left 
alive, and others entirely killed; yet ſuffered 
| | to 
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to remain an encumbrance to the ground, and 
a diſgrace to the country 25 
What avails the number of trees, if they 


are not productive? It is healthy bearing 


trees, which fill the“ drink houſe” and ſend 


a ſurplus to market. Their encumbrance on. 


the ſoil is nearly the ſame, whether they are 


| barren or fruitful; and it may be a moot 


point, whether, even many of thoſe which 
are productive, much more than pay for their 
encumbrance: how ridiculous, then, to ſpare 


any reaſonable expence in preſerving them in 


, a ſtate of health and productiveneſs; or to ſuf- 
fer thoſe to encumber the ſoil, which are 
paſt recovery. . 
Send FROSTS are an enemy againſt which, 
perhaps, it is moſt difficult to guard orchard 
trees. Dry froſts are obſerved to have no other 


effects than keeping the bloſſoms back; con- 


ſequently, are frequently ſerviceable to fruit 
trees. But wet frofts”,—namely froſts after 


rain or a foggy air, and before the trees have 


had time to dry,—are very injurious, even to 
the buds. An inſtance is mentioned in which 


a flying hazy ſhower, in the evening, was 
ſucceeded by a ſmart froſt: that ſide of the 
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trees, againſt which the haze drove, was en- 
tirely cut off; while the oppoſite ſide, which 
had eſcaped the moiſture, likewiſe eſcaped the 
effect of the froſt. 

Much, however, may depend on the 
ſtrength of the bloſſoms. The ſpring of this 
year (1788) had its froſts ; and all hope of fruit 
was more than once given up; yet for quantity | 
and quality, taken jointly, there has ſeldom, 

perhaps, been ſo favorable a fruit year. But 
this year, the buds formed and the bloſſoms 
broke forth with unuſual vigour; and were 
enabled, in their own ſtrength, to ſet com- 
mon enemies at defiance. On the contrary, 
the preceding ſpring, many of the bloſſoms 
ſickened in the bud ; and thoſe which opened 
were weak and languid :—the conſequence 
was, in the inſtances I obſerved, ſcarcely an 
apple ſucceeded. 
Ihe aſfliſtance, therefore, required from 

art, in this caſe, is, by keeping the trees in a 

healthful vigorous ſtate, to enable them to 
throw out a ſtrength of bud and bloſſom; 
and, by keeping them thin of wood, to give 
them an opportunity of drying quickly, boſs 
the froſt let | in. | 


The 
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The term BLIGHT is as common and as 
vague, in this as in other diſtricts. Black 
blighting winds” are talked of everywhere; 


but no definite idea is anywhere affixed to the 


expreſſion. . That corn and fruit become un- 
productive without any viſible cauſe; and 
that fruit trees are liable to be infected with 


inſects, are certainly facts. But whether the 


inſects be the cauſe or the effects of blights 
does not ſeem to be yet ſettled. 
This year, if the alarm from ſpring froſts 


was great, that from black blighting winds 


was terrible. Vet the conſequence is an ex- 
ceſs of fruit. The cauſe appears to me evi- 
dent in the acquired ſtrength of the trees: they 


had not borne fruit during four years; ae 
« great hit”, in 1784, had exhauſted them. 


They were unable to withſtand the attack of 
common enemies. But having, by three years 
reſt, fully recovered their ſtrength and vigour, 


= they, this year, ſet the ſame black blighting 


winds at defiance, which, next year, may 
render them altogether unfruitful. 
Two bearing years ſeldom come together. 
Next year, however, will have more than a 
fair chance to ſet this rule aſide, as the inter- 
NN > 11 
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val of reſt has been unuſually long. A full 
fruitage every ſecond or third * is all that 
is expected. | 
Are we to ſuppoſe, from theſe 1 
ſtances, that becauſe inſects are abundant one 
year, they become few in number the year 
enſuing? Or, on the contrary, that becauſe 
they were few in number this year, they ſhall 
be numerous the next? It would be much 
more reaſonable to infer, that, the trees hav- 
ing been exhauſted the preceding year, by an 
exceſſive burden of fruit, are not, without 
ſome extraordinary circumſtances, able to 
throw out the ſucceeding ſeaſon a ſufficient 
ſtrength of bloſſom, to withſtand the natural 
enemies, with which they are every year aſ- 
ſailed: or if, through extraordinary circum- 
ſtances, they ſhould throw out ſufficient 
blow, that the fruit, for want of a due ſup- 
ply of ſuſtinence, drops Ty from the 
boughs. | 
Hence, perhaps, with 0095 to blights, 
all the aſſiſtance which art can render is, to 
keep the trees in a ſtate of healthfulneſs; and 
prevent, as much as poſſible, an | exceſs of 


fruit. 
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InszcTs are not only hurtful to the bloſſoms 
and the leaves, but the larger ſpecies, are de- 
ſtructive of the fruit ;—eſpecially of pears. 
In 1783, a ſcarce year of fruit, the waſps, 
which were that year particularly abundant, 
deſtroyed a great ſhare of the pears, that 
were produced. In a fruit-liquor country, it 
might be prudent to ſet a price on the female 
waſps in the ſpring; by which means the 
number of neſts might be conſiderably leſ- 
ſened. S 053d ar. 
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AN EXCESS OF FRUIT has ſeveral injurious 
effects: it ſtints the growth of young trees; 

and renders trees in general barren for two'or 
three years afterward ; while the weight of 
the fruit is frequently fatal. I have this year 
{een numberleſs inſtances, in which the main 
branches of trees have been ſplit off, ſolely 
by the weight of fruit; and very many, in 
which the entire tree had ſunk under the 
weight of its burden. VILA 

The ordinary guards, againſt the mifchiev- 
ous effect of an excels of fruit, are props— 
torked poles—ſet under the boughs.—Twenty 

e 0 
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of theſe props are ſometimes employed in 
ſupporting the branches of one tree *. 
It would be difficult to deſcribe the burden, 
which many trees, this year, had to bear. 
Notwithſtanding the trees were as full of wood 
as neglect could fill them, every twig, within 
and without, was loaded with fruit. Of trees 
of luxuriant growth, the moſt upright ſhoots, 
even to the ſummit, were rendered pendant 
with the weight of their produce, hanging 
down on every fide as ſtrings of onions ; the 
fruit appearing, to the diſtant eye, to cover 
the entire ſurface of the tree. I have no- 
whereelſe ſeen fruit trees bear ſuch extraordi- 
nary burdens. ; 
The means of preventing, as much as may 
be, the evil conſequences of an inordinate 
quantity of fruit, in any one year, is to GRAFT 
iN THE BOUGHST 3 and, when the trees are 


fully 


\ 

* Theſe, however, are chiefly uſed in cloſe orchards; | 

where the lower boughs, being leſs broken by cattle, are 

longer and more luxuriant than they are in cowgrounds, : 

where props cannot conveniently be uſed. 
+ In moſt of the inſtances of fracture, I obſerved, that 

the tops ſuffer by halves. One half being ſplit off this year, 

or this hit, the fractured part decays, and the next year, 

| or 
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fully grown, to THIN THE BEARING BRANCHES ; 
thereby endeavouring, like the gardener, to 
grow fruit every year *. 

Orp Ac cannot be prevented; but the 
natural life of fruit trees may, no doubt, be 
protracted, by proper management. Stocks 


of the native crab, grafted in the boughs, is, 
in this intention, the moſt eligible baſis. As 


taking off the underling and croſſing boughs 


while growing, keeping the head within due 


bounds, and leſſening the quantity of bear- 
ing wood when the heads are fully grown, 


are the moſt likely means to give a laſting 


ſuperſtr ucture. 


The ſtage of decline will nevertheleſs ar- 
rive, and a deficiency in fruitfulnefs will long 
precede the general decax. 


During 


or the next hit, the remaining half breaks off. This is evi- 


dently the effect of grafting in the ſtock. The head is formed 


jointly by the two grafts, which have no other natural 
bond or connexion, than the ordinary grain of the ſtem. to 
hold them in union. | 

'* Young trees, which have been achideraſied, planted 
out while weak in the ſtem, and had afterward ſhot freely, 
Thave ſeen bowing with their heads to the ground, with 


the weight of fruit, which had been — ſuffered 


to mature en them. 
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During the decline of fruitfulneſs, there is 
a ſtage, in which the the fruit no longer re- 
pays the encumbrance, which the ground is 
ſubjected to by the tree, Nevertheleſs, we 
ſee trees ſtanding, a burden to the ſoil, in 
every ſtage of decay. But how injudicious, 
in ſuch a caſe, is the conduct of their occu- 
piers. If it be a diſputable point, whether 
trees in full fruit be beneficial to a farmer, he 
may ſafely conclude, that, after their fruitful- 
neſs has in great part declined, they become 
- injurious to him; and if the occupier, through 
friendſhip from long acquaintance, or grati- 
tude ariſing from the many comfortable 
draughts they have afforded him, cannot muſ- 
ter up reſolution to remove them,—thoſe who 
have the management of the eſtate ſhould ſee 
them taken down, while the wood remains 
in a valuable ſtate. And not ſuffer them, 
while the wood is waſting, to remain: an en- 
cumbrance to the eſtate. 
In the vale of Gloceſter, I ſaw an inſtance 
of ſome healthy, bearing apple trees, which 
now wear the ſecond tops to the ſame ſtems. 
The firſt tops, being worn out, were cut off, 
and the ſtumps ſaw-grafted. In orchards, 
about 
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about a houle, this expedient may frequently 
be eligible. 

It is here obſervable that the ſame judici- 
ous manager, in whoſe practice I ſaw this in- 


ſtance of renewing the heads of trees, could 
never raiſe young trees with any ſucceſs, in an 


old orchard ground. If, in a cloſe orchard, 


convenient to an habitation in a country where 
fruit is ſcarce, ſuch an attempt ſhould be 


made, the ſpecies of fruit ought certainly to be 
changed; as from apples to pears; er pears 
to apples. 


It is likewiſe obſervable, in this place; 
that pear trees, eſpecially in a ſtrong deep ſoil, 


are of much longer duration than apple trees; 
outliving, it is ſaid, two or three generations; 


conſequently the two ſpecies ought never to 


be mixed together in the ſame fruit ground. 


GENERAL OBSERVATION. Suppoſing the 


ground to have been in graſs ſince the trees 
firſt acquired their growth, it will, on their 
removal, be ready for a change of manage- 


ment. The larger roots being removed, ſuf- 
fer the ground to remain in graſs, until the 


| ſmaller roots be decayed ; and then break it 
up for a courſe of arable crops; in order to 
5 aafſſimulate 
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aſſimilate the roots with the ſoil, and do away 
the /ſourneſs of ſward which low-ſpreading trees, 
as thoſe of fruit, will always produce. 
Thus, conſidering FRUIT TREES as A CROP 
IN HUSBANDRY, the GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
appears to be this. Plant upon a recently 
broken-up, worn-out ſward. Keep the foil 
under a ſtate of arable management, until 
the trees be well grown: then, lay it down to 
; oraſs ; and let it remain, in ſward, until the 
trees be removed, and their roots be decayed ; 
when 1t will again require a courſe of arable 
management. e 
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FRUIT LIQUOR. 


THE SPECIES of FRUIT LIQUOR made 
in this diſtrict are 


 Cider—the produce of apples alone. 

Perry that of pears alone. 

« Cider '—produced from a and pears 
| jointly ; and 
„ Cider made from the common wild 
crab, and the richer ſweeter kinds of early 
pears. 

The two laſt ſpecies, and much of the two 
firſt, are uſed, inſtead of malt liquor, as © fa- 
mily drink” : the quantity of /ale liquor, ex- 
cept on the larger plantations, being ſmall, in 
proportion to that which is conſumed 1 in the 
country. „„ 

Thus, farmers, in general, conſidering 
fruit liquor as the beverage of their ſervants 

and workpeople, have no ſtimulus toward ex- 
cellency in the art. If it is but“ zeyder” 
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and has body enough to keep; no matter for 


the richneſs and flavor. The rougher it is, 
the further it willgo; and the more accept- 
able cuſtom has rendered it, not to the work- 
men only, but to their maſters: the cider 


which is drank, in this, and all the cider coun- 


tries, with ſo much avidity and inſuch quantity, 
is a very different liquor to that which is 
| drank in the reſt of the kingdom. A palate 


accuſtomed to © ſweet cider”, would judge 
the © rough cider” of the farm houſes, to be a 
mixture of vinegar and water, with a little diſ- 


ſolved allum to give it a roughneſs. 


Men in general, however, whoſe palates are 


ſet to rough cider, conſider the common ſweet 
fort as an effeminate beverage ; and rough 
cider, ' properly manufactured, is probably 
the more generous liquor; being deemed 
more wholeſome, to habits in general, than 


{ſweet cider :—even when genuine. That 


which is drank, in the kingdom at large, is 


too frequently adulterated. The © ciderman” 
cannot afford to loſe a hogſhead: if it will not 


do, i it muſt be © dofored”: or if ſound, it may 


not be ſweet enough for the palate of his cuſ- 


tomers ; nor high enough coloured to pleaſe 


the 
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the eye; but the requiſite colour and ſweet- 
neſs, he finds, are eaſily communicated. 

The great art, however, in manufacturing 
fruit liquors, whether cider or perry, is that 
of gratifying the palate and the eye with the 
Juices of the fruit alone. And although farmers 
in general, more particularly the lower claſs, 


are very deficient in the management of their 
liquors, —there are men, eſpecially among 


the more ſubſtantial yeomanry, and the prin- 


cipal farmers who ferment their own liquors 


for ſale, that are far advanced on the line * 
right management. 


Unfortunately, however, theſe men; prid- 
ing themſelves, reſpectively, on the ſuperi- 


ority of their liquor (more perhaps than on 


any other produce of their eſtates) become 


jealous of their art; and are not ſufficiently 
communicative with each other. Hence the 


difference in their ſeveral practices; and hence 


the preſent imperfection of the art. For al- 


though each man may produce good liquor, 
in his turn, no one, I believe, pretends to 


uniform ſucceſs to produce liquor of the firſt 
quality, with Oe 
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From this claſs of men, chiefly, I have en- 


deavoured to obtain information. I have ſeen 


the practice, in whole or in part, of many in- 


dividuals; and have had the ſentiments of | 
many more on the ſubje&: which, at the ſame 


time I went over the diſtrict (October 1788) 


was the prevailing topic of converſation ; and, 
it is not probable, that any material circum- 


ſtance, relating to it, ſhould have eſcaped 


The following detail, however, muſt not 
be conſidered, merely, as the produce of an 
EXCURSION. For, although the year 1783 was 


not a general fruit year, there was a ſufficiency 

of liquor made, to enable me to form a gene 
neral idea of its manufacture. And although 
the knowledge, then acquired, was not ſuffi- 


cient to fill my regiſter completely in every 
part, it was enough to enable me to make a 
complete ANALYSES of the ſubject: and, du- 


ring the ſummer of 1788, I ſtill kept ng 
to my collection. 


Therefore, previous to the excurſion in 


HR ETORDSHIRE, my regiſter was nearly full, 
and the deficiencies aſcertained. Conſequently, 
o ſeeing, there, the practice repeated on a 


large 
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large ſcale, and by converſing freely with pro- 
feſſional men on the ſubject, the deficiencies 
were filled up, the facts, previouſly acquired, 
proved, and the errors, of courſe, corrected. 
Beſide, ſince my return, and after I had di- 
geſted the information acquired, I have had 


an opportunity of ſeeing the different ſtages 
of the art, as practiſed by a profe/i onal man, 


whoſe liquors are in the very firſt eſtimation. 
To adapt a regiſter of this art to the public 

eye, and to render it as clear, yet full, as the 

nature of it requires, it will be neceſſary to 


deſcribe, diſtinctly and minutely, its ſeveral 
ſtages. And, previous to this detail of the 


art itſelf, jt will be proper to take a view of 
its requiſite APPARATUS. | | 

A MILL HOUSE, on an orchard farm, is as 
neceſſary as a barn. It is generally one end 
of an out building : or, perhaps, an open ſhed, 
under which ſtraw or ſmall implements are 
occaſionally laid up. 


The ſmalleſt dimenſions, to render it any 


way convenient, are twenty four feet by twen= 
ty; with a floor thrown over it, at ſeven feet 


high ; with a door in the middle of the front, 
and a window oppoſite; with the mill on one 


X 2 N ſide, 
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ſide, the preſs on the other ſide, of the win-- 
dow; as much room being left in front, to- 
wards the door, for fruit and utenſils 
as the nature of the mill and the preſs will 
allow. ; 
The MILL conſiſts of a ſtone wheel—pro- 
vincially a © runner”—ſomewhat in the ſhape 
of a corn millſtone—running on its edge in a 
circular ſtone trough provincially - the 
c chace. 
_» The ſize of the runner varies Gm two and 
3 a half to four and a half feet diameter, and 
from nine to twelve inches in thickneſs; which, 
in general, is even like that of a grindſtone: 
not varying like that of a millſtone : the weight 
one or two tons. = 
The bottom of the chace is ſomewhat wider 
than the runner, that this may run freely, — 
The inner fide riſes perpendicularly, but the 
outer ſide ſpreads, fo as to make the top of 
the trough ſome ſix or eight inches wider than 
the bottom ;—to give freedom to the runner, 
and room to ſcatter in the fruit, ſtir it up while 
grinding, a and take out the Sround matter. 
The depti nine or ten inches. 


The 
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The outer rim of the trough is three or four 
inches wide, and the diameter of the-inner cir- 


cle, which the trough circumſcribes, from 


four and a half to five feet ; according t to the 
fize of the mill“. 


The entire bed of a middle-ſized mill is 
about nine feet—ſome ten—ſome few twelve 
feet diameter : the whole being compoſed of 
two, three, or four ſtones, cramped tw gether 


as one; and worked, or at leaſt- finiſhed, af- 
ter they are cramped together. 


The beſt ſtones are raiſed in the Foreſt of 


Dean. They are inoſtly a dark reddiſh grit- 


ſtone - (noncalcarious) working with ſuffi- 


cient freedom, yet ſufficiently hard, for this 


intention. The bed of the mill is formed, and 
the trough partly hollowed, at the quarry; 
leaving a few inches at the edge of each ſtone, 


uncut out, as a bond to prevent its breaking 


in 


1 This i is 3 raiſed & a table of thick plank fixed 


upon the ſtone ; with a curb of wood, leſſening to an angle, 
fixed upon the circumference of the trough; making the 


whole depth of the trough about equal to its width at the 


bottom. This leſſens the quantity of the ſtone; and the 
plank upon the center anſwers a purpoſe hereafter to be 


paticed. 
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in carriage. Much depends on the quality of 
the ſtone. It ought not to be calcarious—in 
whole or in part—as the acid of the liquor 
would corrode it. Some of the Herefordſhire 
| ſtones have calcarious pebbles in them, which 
being of courſe diſſolved, leave holes in the 
ſtone. Nor ſhould it be ſuch as will commu- 
nicate a diſagreeable tinge to the liquor. A 
clean-grained grindſtone g girt is the fitteſt for 
this purpoſe. 

The runner is moved by means of an axle 
paſting through the center ; with a long arm, 
reaching without the bed of the mill, for a 
| horſe to draw by“; and with a ſhort one paſ- 
ſing to an upright ſwivel, turning upon a pi- 
vot, in the center of the ſtone; and ſteadied 
at the top, by entering a bearing of the floor, 
above. An iron bolt, with a large head, paſ- 
ſes through an eye, in the lower part of the 
ſwivel, into the end of the inner arm of the 

axis 


Ihe horſe moſtly draws by traces ; I ſaw no inſtance of 
the contrary : this, however, is an error: the acting point 
of draught; the horſe's ſhoulder; ought for various rea- 
ſons to be applied immediately at the end of the arm of the 
axis; not two or three yards before it: perhaps, of a line's 
mill, near one fourth its circumference ! 
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axis. Thus the requiſite double motion is 


obtained, and the ſtone kept perfectly upright 


(which it ought to be) with great ſimplicity, 


and without ſtreſs to any part of the ma- 


chine “. 
On the inner arm of the axis, about a foot 
from the runner, is fixed (or ought to be, 
though it is frequently wanting) a cogged 
wheel working in a circle of cogs fixed 
upon the bed of the mill 7. The uſe of theſe 
wheels is to prevent the runner from ſiding ; 
to which it is liable, when the mill is full; 


the matter, when nearly ground, riſing up in 
a body before the ſtone. Beſides, by aſſiſting 


the rotatory motion of the ſtone, it renders the 


work more eaſy to the horſe. Theſe wheels 
require to be made with great exactneſs; and 


in a country, where carpenters are unaccuſ- 


tomed : 


This is the ordinary method of hanging the runner. 
There is a more complex way of doing it; but I ſee no ad- 
vantage ariſing from it. There are ſome few mills, it 
leems, with two runners, one oppoſite the other. 


+ The diameter of the wheel is determined by the height 


of the axis above the bed of the mill. The diameter of the 


ring of cogs, by the diſtance of the wheel from the center 
of motion, 
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tomed to them, a mill wright ſhould be em- 
ployed in fixing them. 
The ſituation of the mill is ſuch as to FRE 
a horſe path, about three feet wide, between 
the bed and the walls; fo that a moderate- 
ſized mill, with its horſe path, takes * a 
ſpace of fourteen or fifteen feet every way. 
THE PRESS is ſituated, as near the horſe 
path, as conveniency will allow, for the more 
_ eaſy conveyance of the ground materials, from 
the mill to the preſs. 
The principle of the preſs is that of the 
packing preſs and the common napkin preſs; 
a ſkrew working within a ſquare frame. 
The ſizes of preſſes are various. The bed, 
or bottom, is about five feet ſquare, of ſtrong 
plank, or of ſtone, placed on ſleepers, about 
a foot from the ground floor; or raiſed on 
maſon's work, to two or three feet high. On 
each ſide riſes a ſtrong upright cheek, pro- 
vincially a © ſifter;” and acroſs the top (the 
upper ſurface level with the chamber floor) 
lies a nut, of dimenſions ſuitable to the ſize of 
the ſkrew, which is uſually about ten inches 
in diameter. The foot of the ſkrew is ſquare, 
with croſs holes for inſerting a lever; or has a 
Wheel 
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U — 


wheel fixed round it for that purpoſe. A 


ſinker— provincially the “bridge —is hung 
beneath it, and ſteadied by the 1 in "Ok 


_ uſual manner. 


The bed or floor of the preſs, which is now 


compoſed entirely of wood, or of ſtone*, has 


a channel cut a few inches within its outer 


edges, to catch the liquor : as it is expreſſed, 


and convey it to a hp, formed by a projection 


on that fide of the bed oppoſite to the mill ; 
under which lip a ſtone trough, or wooden 


veſſel, is ſunk within the ground, (when the 


bed i is fixed low), to receive it. | 
The preſs is worked with levers of different 


lengths ; 3 firſt, a ſhort one; next, one of a 
moderate ſize, by hand; and laſtly, with a 


ſtrong bar, eight or nine 15 long, by means 


of a ſpecies of capſtone, provincially a © wind- 
aſs 15 an upright poſt, about ſix inches in 


diameter, 


* 


v Formerly it was uſually covered with lead; which, by : 


being diſſolved by the acid of the 1iquor, has obably been 
the cauſe of much miſchief : nevertheleſs, lead is (till ſuf- 
fered to remain about ciderpreſſes. There is a public mill, 
at Newnham, whoſe bed is entirely covered with lead; ; and 


1 have ſeen others, whoſe lips or fpouts, and, perhaps, A 


rim round the outer edge, are of that dangerous material, 
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diameter, with a pike or pivot at either end; 
one of them being inſerted in the ground floor, 
the other in a bearing of the chamber. From 
the upper part of this poſt paſſes a very ſtrong 
rope, with an eye at the end to receive the 
end of the bar; which has a croſs pin, or a 
ſhoulder, a few inches from the end, to pre- 
vent the rope from ſlipping. In the lower 
part of the poſt, about three feet from the 
ground, is one or more holes, for a lever or 
levers. By theſe means an exceſſive purchaſe 
1s obtained. 

The vTEeNSILS belonging to a millhouſe are 
few : the fruit is brought i in carts or baſkets, and 
the liquor carried out in pails. The hair- 
claths, which will be mentioned, are the prin- 
cipal addition to the mill and preſs. 

The exPeNce of fitting up a cidermill houſe 
depends on the ſize and quality of the mill 
and preſs. One of a moderate ſize, for a farm, 
may be furniſhed, completely, for twenty to 
twenty five pounds. One, on a ſmall ſcale, | 
might be furniſhed for ten to fifteen pounds: 
much depending on the diſtance of carriage ot 
the ſtone. 


hs 
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This expence 1s uſually borne by e 
lord. 
A millhouſe ſubſtantially fitted up, will laſt 


many years. I have obſerved a mill and preſs 
which, by the date upon them, have been ſet 


up more than twenty years; yet they appear 


| almoſt as freſh as new. Many of the old mills 
and preſſes, which are ſeen, may, compared 


with theſe, ſeem to be a century old; or, the 


mills, more particularly, a greater age; and 


are probably the original mills of the farms 


they are upon. 


The GENERAL SUBJECT naturally ſeparates 
into the following principal parts. 

I, The fruit and its management. 

2, Grinding, and the management of 
the ground fruit, 

3. Preſſing, and the management of 

the reſidue. 

4. Fermenting. 

5. Correcting. 

6. Laying up, 
7. Bottling. 
$. Markets. 
9. Produce, 


I. Frvit 
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I. Fxurr. The particulars to be attended . 
to in this firſt ſtage of the art are 


1. The time of gathering. 
2. The method of gathering. 
3. Maturing the fruit. 
4. Preparing it for the mill. 
5. Mixing different ſorts for liquor. 
1. TiME OF GATHERING. This is varied 


by the ſeaſon and the ſort of fruit. The early 


pears are fit for the mill, in September. This 


year (the ſeaſon early) there was not, in the 
middle of October, a {quaſh pear left in the 


country for a ſpecimen, 
But there are few apples ready for gathering, 
provincially © picking” —before Michaelmas; 


though the winds ſometimes throw them down, 


in quantity, before that time. And this year, 
the drink houſes having long been dry, apples 


were gathered by the time they were tully 


grown. Many trees were ſtripped, and their 
produce made Into cider and drank, before 


Michaelmas. 


For ſale cider, however, and for © keeping 


drink” „they are ſuffered to hang upon the 


trees, until they be fully ripe. This year, 


I forward ſeaſon), Herefordſhire was in the 


height 
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height of fruit picking, the latter end of Octo- 
ber. In the vale of Gloceſter, the ſtire apple, 
a ſomewhat early fruit, was much of it ſhook _ 
down, by the high winds of September ; and 
many orchards were cleared of them before 
Michaelmas. But the middle of October, in 
2 common ſeaſon, 1s eſteemed the time of ga- 
thering the ſtire apple. : 
The criterion of a due degree of ripeneſs, i is 
that of the fruit's falling ſpontaneouſly from 
the tree. Nature is the beſt judge of this cri- 
ſis. No art has yet been diſcovered to ma- 
ture unripe fruit, in any way equal to nature's 
proceſs, Fruit, in all human probability, 
does not quit the tree (in an undiſturbed ſtate) 
until it has received its full complement of 
nouriſhment. But having obtained this (or 
preſently afterward) it is probable, that the 
fruits, under conſideration, are ſuffered to diſ- 
engage themſelves by their own ſpecific gra- 
vity: conſequently, to force them away, before 
that period, is defrauding them, in all human 
probability, of their moſt valuable particles. 
The harveſting of fruit is widely different, 
in this reſpect, from the harveſting of grain; 
which has the entire plant to feed it, after its 
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ſeparation from the ſoil; while fruit, after it 
is ſevered from the tree, is cut off from all 
poffibility of a further ſupply of nouriſhment ; 
and although it may have reached its wonted 
fize, ſome of its more eſſential particles are, 
it is abundantly evident, left behind in the 

tree. 
Some of the later-ripe fruits, 1 
will hang on, until they be in danger of being 
caught in the froſts; which, if ſevere and 
laſting, injure it materially for the purpoſe of 
liquor. In the great fruitage of 1784—a 
very conſiderable part of the beſt fruits were 
in a manner loſt by the froſts. The buyers of 
fale liquors fixt their price, for cider, ſo very 
low—that the farmers, obſtinately, ſuffered 
the apples to be frozen on the trees, or in heaps 
if collected, rather than agcept of the price 
they were offered. The conſequence proved 
diſadvantageous to the buyers, as well as the 
farmers; they being afterwards obliged to 
nearly double the price, to thoſe who had 
worked their fruit, or had ſaved i it from the 

froſt * ”, 
2, METHOD 


. With gelpect to injury by FROST, however, ſome 
thing may depend ou tlie nature ot the fruit. Weak x, 
fruit 
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MzrRob or GATHERING. The ordinary 
— which I have ſeen uſed, and which 
is, I believe, the prevailing practice of the 


country. —is to ſend men with long ſlender 
poles or rods, — provincially « polting lugs”, 


to beat the trees ; and women, with baſkets, 


to pick up the fruit. I have ſeen two men 
and eight women, thus employed, as a ſet; 
with an ox wain, and a boy to drive it, to re- 
ceive the apples as they were collected; clear- 


ing the trees as they went. 
But this is contrary to the foregoing princi- 
ples. The apples of the fame tree differ, 


perhaps many days, perhaps ſome weeks, 


in their times of ripening; owing to aſpect, 
expoſure, and perhaps her cauſes which we 
are unacquainted with. Conſequently, ſome 
part of the natural richneſs and flavor of the 
fruit is cut off ſo effectually, that no art can 
retrieve it: brown ſugar and brandy are but 
mean ſubſtitutes. 


*ruit, probably, receives the moſt injury. There is an in- 
ſtance related of liquor, of the very firſt quality, being made 


from GOLDEN PIPFINS, after they had been frozen as hard 
39 ice. 
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Nor may the loſs of the richneſs, ſtrength, 
flavor and colour, which are left behind in the 


tree, be the only evil of the ordinary method 


of gathering fruit for cider. Every thing de- 


pends on the vinous fermentation, which the 


liquor has, to paſs through. If this be inter- 


rupted; or rendered complex, by a mixture 
of ripe and unripe fruits; and the liquor be not, 


in the firſt inſtance, ſufficiently purged from 


its feculencies, it may be difficult, afterward, 
to effect the purgation, without injury to the 
liquor. Brimſtone and bullock's blood may 


alleviate; but cannot altogether remedy the 
| evil. 


some few men, on theſe principles, or in 


| purſuance of the dictates of their own experi- 
ence, go over their fruit trees twice: once, 


when the ſpontaneous fall begins to take place, 
with a hook, leaving ſuch of the fruit to ma- 
ture, as will not quit the boughs, with a gen- 


tle agitation. And a ſecond time; when thoſe 
are ſufficiently ripened, or winter is likely to 


ſet in, <vith the polting lugs ; finally clearing 


the trees: 


It art may, with 3 be uſed, 
this ſtage of the buſineſs, theſe appear to be 
the moſt rational means of applying it. x 

3: MATURING 
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3. MaTurRING GATHERED FRUIT. By 


way of correcting the crudity of the unripe 
fruit, which in the common practice has been 
forced from the trees, in the way that has 


| been mentioned,—the whole 18 laid together in 
large heaps, in the open air, expoſed to the 


weather, until the ripeſt, —that is to ſay the 
richeſt and fineſt of the fruit, is beginning to 


rot. Thus deſtroying, by an injudicious ap- 
plication of art, the natural perfection of the 
whole.“ N 


Such, at leaſt, is the oidinary manage- 


ment of fruit; under which management 


three-fourths, or perhaps a much greater pro- 


portion, of the cider produced i in the diſtri, 
is made. 


There are men, however, aware of the im- 


propriety of the practice; but they differ in 


their ideas on the means of rectifying it. One 
18 of opinion, that the ripe fruit, having dropped 
ſpontaneouſſy 


* In paſſing through the country, in the wane of the ga- 
thering ſeaſon, the farm houſes are ſeen ſurrounded with 


heaps of fruit; expoſed not only to the weather; but, of 


_ courſe, to night-robbers! A n light to thoſe whe 
are Rrangers to it. 


Vow. [I. * 
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ſpontaneouſly, or having been ſhook down by 
a gentle agitation of the boughs, ſhould lie ten 
days under the trees, as it falls; and then be 
gathered, and carried immediately to the mill; 
without any further maturation. And, in pur- 
ſuance of this idea, ſome few orchards, and 
even cultivated grounds, are ſeen with fruit 
lying under the trees, ſo thick, that the foot 
could not well be ſet down among it. 5 
Others object to this practice; as expoſing 
the fruit; not only to pigs and other live 
ſtock *; but to the weather: alleging that 
rain and dews are injurious to fruit after it has 
quitted the trees. 
Ĩ beir opinion is, that it - ought to drop ripe 
from the tree ;—to be picked up while dry; 
and to be kept dry, under cover, ſome time 
afterward to mature; and, ſome will have it, 
to take a degree of heat: while others object 
violently againſt irs heating ; conſequently 
againſt lofts ; thinking, that it cannot be kept 
| 100 


In a ground of this kind I have obſerved a ſow ſo much 5 
ſatiated with highly flavored fruit, as to ſmell, perhaps, at 
ten mellow apples, before ſhe found one to her tooth! 
Sheep, I have obſerved, eat fruit with avidity. Deer ar? 
full more partial to ĩt. 
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too cool, in the open air; and that rain water 
is not injurious to it. 

Reaſon and common ſenſe, however, ob- 
jet to this. All vegetable ſubſtances, after 
they are ſevered from the ſoil, loſe their fla- 
vor, at leaſt, in being expoſed to the weather. 


With regard to this, apples, as hay and 


corn, ought, no doubt, to be harveſted dry. 


Upon the whole, we may conclude, that, 


in ſtrictneſs of management, fruit ought to 
drop ſpontaneouſly from the tree; to be col- 
lected while perfectly dry ; and to be laid up, 
under cover, ſpread abroad of ſuch a thick- 
neſs as to prevent any injurious degree of heat. 
It is the opinion of thoſe, who are beſt able to 
judge of this matter, and whoſe practice ac- 
cord with their opinion, that, in a room, fruit 
ought not to lie more than ten inches thick; 
and that in a fruit- loft a thorough air ſhould 
be preſerved. + 

Fruit Lorrs. Every mill houſe ſhould 
have a fruit chamber over it; with a trap 
door to lower the fruit down into the mill 
houſe. 


Since this idea ſtruck me, 1 have ſeen an 


inſtance, in which it is executed, in a moſt 


Y 3 convenient 
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5 {pout or tunnel, reaching down to the chace; 
in which the fruit may, of courſe, be ſcattered. 


the fruit is turned. But this, I believe, is not 
a common practice. 


quor is, however, a ſubject, about which 
men, even in this diſtrict, differ much in 


their ideas. The prevailing practice (as has 


the ripeſt begin to rot, or are actually rotten, 


ſhake the fruit and judge by the rattling of the 


of the kernels, but of the feſh; not of a few 


- 
* 


convenient manner. The valve is over the 
bed of the mill, and is furniſned with a cloth 


at pleaſure. 
No. ftraw is aſd i in the lofts. Sometimes 


The due degree of maturation of fruit for li- 


been intimated) is to let i it lie, in heaps, until 


But this is waſting the beſt of the fruit; and 
is by no means an accur ate criterion. Some 


kernels: others cut it through the middle and 
judge by their blackneſs. But none of theſe 
appear to be a proper teſt. It is not the ſtate 


individuals, but of the major part of the prime 
fruit; which renders the collective body fit or 
unfit to be ſent to mill. It is true, a few indi- 
viduals, or the kernels of the middle-ripe fruit 
may be ſome guide to the ſtate of the fleſh of 
„„ ; REY the 
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the majority; but why conſult a criterion 
when the ſubject itſelf is preſent? The moſt 
rational teſt of the ripeneſs of fruit, which I 
have met with, is that of the fleſh having ac- 
quired ſuch a degree of mellowneſs,—its tex- 
ture ſuch a degree of tenderneſs, —as to yield 
to moderate prefſure. Thus when the knuc- 
kle, or the end of the thumb can, with mo- 
derate exertion, be forced into the pulp of the 
fruit, it is deemed in a fit ſtate for grinding. 
Or, in leſs practical terms, the proper ſtate of 


maturation is when the fleſh has acquired its 25 1 
higheſt degree of richneſs, and the kernels _ 1 10 
their higheſt degree of flavor; and while tge j | Ni 
rind yet retains its brightneſs and pungency. + Wy 
4. PREPARING FRUIT FOR THE MILL. = 
But although the right management of the 1 
fruit may appear to be pretty accurately un- th 


derſtood; and not difficult to be executed; 
yet, in practice, ripe and unripe fruit are 
not to be kept ſeparate ſo eaſily as theory 
may ſuggeſt, It is tedious to wait the ripen- 
ing of every apple, and to colle& every apple 
as it drops. Beſides, high winds do not al- 
ways make the requiſite diſtinction: the un- 
ripe and thoſe which are ſufficiently matured 
Tx for 
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for gathering, are frequently thrown down to- 
_ gether: and if the hook be uſu the effect is 
in ſome degree ſimilar. 

In practice, therefore, there 1s only one 


method of avoiding a mixture of fruit: that 


of SEPARATING IT BY HAND ; either when it is 


laid up; or at the time of ſending it to the 
mill. And it is more than probable, that 


this is one of the grand ſecrets of cidermak- 
ing; by which thoſe who excel in the art are 
monopolizing the credit of it. It 1s matter 


of aſtoniſhment, however, ſeeing the obviouſ- 


neſs of its utility, that it ſhould not long ago 
have been adopted in common practice. 


Some extra trouble and expence is, no 


doubt, incurred by this practice. But there 
is no department of manufacture, which is not 
attended with trouble and expence. If the 
vare pay tenfold for it, the expence vaniſhes, 
and the trouble becomes a pleaſurable em- 


ployment. In the infancy of the woolen ma- 


nufacture, for inſtance, it is probable the en- 


tire fleece was carded, ſpun, and woven to- 


| gether. But now the ſorting of wool is be- 
come an employment of no ſmall importance. 


And were the ſorting of apples for cider, once 


10 
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to become the eſtabliſhed practice, —farmers 


would as ſoon think of ſowing wheat and 
vetches together, —as of grinding unripe, ripe, 


and rotten fruit together in the cider mill. Vet 


all the preparation, which the apples receive in 


common practice, at preſent, is that of pick- 
ing out the © black rotten”—which is gene- 
rally known to give the liquor a diſagreeable 
flavor: and, even this work, I underſtand, 


is frequently done in a very imperfe& manner. 


There are, however, ſome few individuals, 


who pay attention to this department of the 


art. In the practice of one man; a dealer, 
who manufactures his own liquor; more eſpe- 
cially ſtire cider ; and whole liquors are a proof 
of the excellency of his practice ; I found the 


' brown as well as the black rotten carefully pick- 


ed out: even if part of an apple be tainted, the 


faulty part is cut out ; the ſound part only be- 
ing ſuffered to go into the mill x. And in that 


of another ſuperior manager, whole practice 
may be ſaid to be nearly perfect , not only the 
rotten, but the crabbed that is, the 


F 4: - ſmall 


* Mr. JONES, CIDERMERCHANT, in GLOCESTER, 
the ſuperior manager, whoſe practice is here ſpoken of, 


r See page 253» 
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ſmall crude underripe fruit—are picked out, 
and thrown aſide for family drinkʒ - thus ſelect- 
ing the prime fruit, in a proper ſtate of matu- 
ration, to be e alone, for liquor of the 
firſt quality. 
F. Mixine FRUITS FOR LIQUOR. In the or- 
dinary practice, no ſtudied compoſition or ſe- 
lection of ſorts is made. The different kinds 
are mixed; indiſcriminately, or without any 
other diſtinction than that of keeping the early 
and the late fruits ſeparate, and the © old 
fruits“ diſtinct. A judicious aſſortment of 
fruits is, however, ſpoken of as highly bene- 
| ficial to liquor; but I have met with nothing, 
in practice, that eſtabliſhes the poſition: and 
it is a well eſtabliſhed fact, that the finer li- 
quors are made from ſelect fruits. Never- 
theleſs, it is more than probable, that the 
liquor of ordinary fruits may be improved by 
a judicious mixture; and, to thoſe who have 
much ordinary fruit in their plantations, a 
proper mixture of it may be an object of at- 
tention. A perſon, in Herefordſhire, is men- 
tioned as an adept in the art of commixing: 
not fruit, however, but liquors which have 
been ſeparately drawn, and while they are un- 
3 der 
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der the proceſs of fermentation: while others 


are ſaid to mix the liquors, according to their 


flavors, after they are manufactured. But 
theſe by way of HIN xs. | | 
II. Grinding, 
ground fruit. 
1. In the buſineſs of GRINDING, the cider- 
iſts of this diſtrict are far ſuperior to thoſe 


of the ſouthern counties ; ; Where, as has been 
ſaid, a kind of cider is ſometimes made; 


but where the mill not unfrequently conſiſts of 
a wooden roller, ſtuck with hobnails, working 
againſt an upright ſlab, beſet in a ſimilar 
manner. With this petty machine, the ap- 
ples are broken, or torn, into fragments, that 
the preſs may have fuller power over the 
juice, than it would have, if the fruit were 
placed in it whole. For there, and every- 
where, I believe, except in what are called the 
cider countries, it is generally conſidered, 


that the cellular juice of the pulp, only, is the 


requiſite ingredient of good cider. 


In this country, however, it ſeems to be 
generally underſtood, that cider made from 


che juice of the pulp alone, is far from being 


perfect; as wanting, in a great meaſure, one 


of 


and the management of the 
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of its moſt valuable properties—flavor—and 
ſome will ſay colour: it being likewiſe, I be. 
lieve, pretty generally underſtood, that the 
finer ciders owe their ſuperior flavor to the 
ternels, and their colour to the rind *. 

Hence, in grinding, it becomes requiſite to 
common good management, that the rind and 
the kernels, as well as the pulp, ſhould be 
cruſhed or broken in ſuch a manner, as to 
enable them to impart. their qualities, with 
greater freedom to the liquor f. 


In 


S The REES crab, however, is an evidence againſt 
| this idea. It is one of the paleſt-rinded apples, which 
grow; yet produces the higheſt- coloured cider, which is 
made. The ſtire apple is likewiſe pale- rinded; yet affords 
a high- coloured liquor. Some are of opinion, that the 
rind gives the frength ! Others, that it communicates 
flavor to the liquor. From a flight examination of the rinds 
of fruit, they appear to be warm and aromatic; qualities 
belonging to eſſential oil; and, it is probable, the pun- 
gency may paſs at d ; while the aroma may commu- 
nicate additional flavor. : 
1 The effect of the talks of truit has not, perhaps, been 
attended to. Attentive managers pick the largeſt off, in 
ſorting the fruit; but not, perhaps, with ſufficient ſcrupu- 
louſneſs, The ſtalks of raiſins are known, I believe, to 
have 2 bad effect on the wine made from that fruit, and 
hoſe of apples may have a fiwilar effect on cider. 
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In this intention, the ſtone runner and 


chace are much preferable to the petty contri- 
vance mentioned above ; but they are not, in 
their preſent form, and under ordinary ma- 
nagement, by any means equal to the entire 
reduction of the fruit. I have never ſeen 
any ground fruit go to the preſs (except in one 


inſtance) without having a large proportion of 


unreduced fragments of fruit among it: 
whereas, on the principles, which are here 


adopted, the whole ought to be reduced to a 


ſtate of mucilage or pap. Nor have I yet 
| ſeen any reſiduum come from the preſs, with- 
out a very large proportion of the kernels un- 
broken: whereas, on the principles received, 
every kernel ſhould be cruſhed, 

Having obſerved the ſimplicity, and high 
degree of perfectneſs, with which the ſugar- 
mills grind the canes, or rather preſs out their 


Juice, between two plain iron rollers, the im- 


perfections of the cider mill may appear the 
more ſtriking. 


But the ſugar-cane | is a long fibrous body, 


and readily paſſes through between the rollers: 
whereas fruit, being globular, and of a cellu- 


lar ſubſtance, 1s not ealily laid hold of, or if 


caught, 
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caught, has no lengthened fibres to induce it 
to pals, like the cane, between plain rollers. 
It has, however, been found, that between 
uted rollers it may be made to paſs; and, in 
| conſequence, theſe rollers are in uſe, though 
| not common. They are of caſt iron, hollow, 
about nine inches diameter, with flutes or 
teeth, about an inch wide, and nearly as much 
deep. They are ſold, I underſtand, by the 
| ironmongers of the diſtrict. In general, they 
are worked by hand, two men working againſt 
each other. I have ſeen a pair adapted to a 
corn mill, turned by water. Between theſe 1 
the fruit paſſes twice: the rollers being firſt 
ſet wide, to break it into fragments; and af- 
terward cloſer, to reduce the fragments. But 
even this is not a perfect engine : in the reſi- 
duum from the preſs, many kernels are found. 
Beſides the acid of the fruit is liable to corrode 
the iron; and this, in return, to tinge the 
liquor; though neither of theſe inconve- 
niences are acłn⁰ wedged. In a country, how- 
| ever, where ſtone is not eaſily to be had, this 


may, perhaps, be tound the moſt FUE. © ci- 
: der null. 


But 
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But in this diſtrict, where ſtone is ſufficiently 
plentiful, the ſtone runner and trough ſeem to 
be the moſt eligible mill, at preſent known; 

though it appears to me highly probable, that, 
with attention and perſeverance, a more per- 
fect machine might be invented. 5 
Be this as it may, however, the preſent 
mill appears to be capable of IuPROVEM ENT. 
It is, at preſent, an unfiniſbed machine: 1 
mean when it is firſt turned out of the work 
man's hands; time and conſtant wear, does 
that, in part at leaſt, which the workman 
"leaves „% „„ BET 
The acting parts of the machine; thoſe 
which are to bruiſe the rind, and cruſh the 
kernels ; are the face of the roller and the 
bottom of the trough. But inſtead of their 
being adapted to each other, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to effect theſe purpoſes with a degree 
of certainty, they are left in ſuch a rough un- 
finiſhed ſtate, as in a great meaſure prevents 
them, during the firſt fifty years at leaſt, from 
performing that, which is their principal in- 
tention. Inſtead of being worked over, and 
fitted nicely to each other, with the ſquare 
and chiſſel, they are hewn over with the ſtone 


maſon's 
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maſon's peck only; leaving holes and pro- 
tuberances, which would ſave even horſe beans 
from the preſſure ; much more the kernels of 
fruit. A runner which has been worn two and 
twenty years, has holes left in it, which would 
lodge half a dozen kernels with ſafety.“ 

To account for this abſurdity ſeems impoſ- 
ſible. Perhaps the roughneſs was intended to 
prevent the runner bom ſliding ; but the uſe 
of the cogged wheels has ſuperceded this in- 
tention. Perhaps it was left to gather up the 
fruits with greater effect; but, ſurely, deep 
chiſel marks, left in the form of flutes acroſs 
the face, would have anſwered this purpoſe 
better; and would, perhaps, have laid hold 
of, and fixed the kernels, ſo as to ſecure their 
being effectually broken, preferable to any 
other expedient equally ſimple. Or, perhaps, 
the culſtom was eſtabliſhed, when the uſes of 
the rind and kernel were not known ; and time 
has not yet corrected the error f. 


Be 


The argument is, © if it miſs them this time it will hit 
them the next.” But why throw away time and the work 
of a horſe ſo idly > Why not hit them, with moral certain- 
ty, whenever they fall under the runner? 

I Since writing this article, I have been told that the 


roughneſs 15 left to *cut {the fruit the faſter” on its being 
firſt 
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Be the origin of folly what it may, it is 


painful to obſerve its effect. In this caſe, 


however, the folly, and, of courſe, its effect, 
may be eaſily removed. Having made the 


face of the roller as true as the ſquare and the 


chiſel can render it, work the bottom of the 
trough to it; until not a muſtard ſeed can eſ- 
cape them. The kernels of fruit are hard, 


ſlippery, and ſingularly difficult to fix: eſ- 


caping preſſure in a peculiar manner, and with 
ſingular alertneſs. £5 Ti 
Another improvement of the common ci- 


dermill appears to be much wanted: namely, 
a method of preventing the materials, in the 
laſt ſtage of grinding, from riſing before the 


runner. And, another, a more mechanical 


way of ſtirring up, and adjuſting them in the 


chace. 

Until theſe improvements be made, cider- 
mills muſt remain, what moſt of them evi- 
dently are, at preſent, imperfect machines. 


The 


ſirſt put into the trough! and that on this ingenious princi- 


ple, ſome will peck their runners over, ſo often as they 


wear ſmooth! To ſuch cidermakers I would recommend 
the hobnail mill, which would come much cheaper, rid 
work ſtill faſter, and ſave the expence of pecking ! 
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The method of grinding is to ſcatter in the 
whole quantity to be ground together, at once: 


or, to eaſe the horſe, at twice; obſerving to 
put in the whole before any of it be ſtirred. — 
A woman, or more frequently a girl, drives 


the horſe, and ſtirs up the fruit as it is ground, 


and beats down what lodges on the ſides of the 


trough, with a large wooden ſpatula, ſomewhat 


in the form of a cricket bat: continuing until 
the whole be deemed ſufficiently ground. 


The quantity ground at each will- full varies 
very much; even in mills of the ſame ſize. 


A bag - about four corn buſhels—is, I be- 
lieve, the moſt uſual quantity, for a middle 
ſized mill: but much more than that quan- 
tity is ſometimes ground at once; and, in one 


inſtance, I obſerved only half that quantity was 
ground together, in a mill of the middle ſize. 

From the obſervations I have made reſpecting 
this operation, it appears a great error to grind 
too much at once. In the inſtance, in which 


half a bag, only, was ground, the work ſeem- 
ed to go off quicker, and to be more effec- 


tually done, than when the trough 1 is choaked 


with a greater quantity. 


7 Fes The 
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The quantities ground in a day, by mills of 
the ſame ſize, varies ſtill more.—A man, who 
has two or three hundred hogſheads of liquor 
to make, is too anxious to get his work for- 
ward, to pay due attention to grinding his 

fruit; there has been inſtances of five or ſix 
hogſheads of perry being made in one day 
(working early and late:) but three hogſheads 
of perry, or two of cider, is, I believe, the 

medium day's work. While ſome ſew men, 
who know the value of grinding effectually, 
never ſuffer more to be made than one hogſ- 

| head of cider a day: reducing, as nearly as the 


preſent mill is capable of reducing, the entire 
ſubſtance of the fruit to a uniform pap or mu- 
 cilage. 5 . 

2. MANAGEMENT OF THE GROUND FRUIT. 
From what goes before it appears, that men, 
in general, have pretty accurate ideas of the 
manner, in which fruit ought to be ground. 
though, through a want of leifure, or a want 

of induſtry, and, through the preſent imper- 
fectneſs of the mill, few men approach them 
in practice: but with reſpe& to the manage- 
ment of the reduced materials—provincially 
Vol. II. N . the 
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the © Musr, —they are, in general, ſo far 
from the line of rectitude, that one would 
imagine their faint efforts, at reducing the 
rind and kernel, were made in compliance 
with cuſtom, rather than on the principle of 
giving their cider flavor, colour, or any other 
valuable quality: for, in common practice, 
the pomage is preſſed immediately as it is 
ground (even though four or five hogſheads 
a day are made) No ſooner is it out of the mill 
than it is into the preſs. 


By this conduct, the rind and kernel, let 
their powers be what they may, have no time 
to communicate their qualities to the liquor. 
EE) -þ 


* MvusT. This term is, here, ſomewhat unfortunately 
applied. Mut, in its accepted fenſe in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, ſignifies new liquor unfermented, whether from the 
winepreſs, the ciderpreſs, or the maſh vat; but, here, it 

ſeems to ftand for every thing elſe belonging to cider- 
making. The ground fruit, before it go to the preſs, is 
called muſi; though from ſome expreſlions, in uſe, it ſhould | 
ſeem to mean only the fibres or indiſſoluble parts, which are 
mixed among the liquor; and the refiduum, after preſſing, 
is alſo termed muſt. The term, on its firft introduction, 
| hastvidently been miſapplied. I ſhall, therefore, to avoid 
confuſion, lay it entirely aſide. In Surrey the reduced 
fruit, if 1 recollect right, is called POMaAGE, an apt term 
for eit: PoM-MasH would be ſtill more applicable, 
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They are not, like the fleſh of the apple, 
tender cellular pulp ; but fibrous and vaſcular 

| ſubſtances; imparting their qualities leſs freely 
than the pulp ; requiring the formal proceſs 
of extraction before they part with them whol- 
ly. It would be equally reaſonable to expect 
that the whole virtue of hops might be ex- 
tracted by pouring the wort through them in 
A ſieve, as to expect that the whole of the vir- | 
tues of the rind and kernels of fruit can be ex- | 


— — 


tracted in a few minutes. i 
This appears ſo evidently in theory, that it | 
is no wonder men of reflection, and who wiſh 
to excel in the art, ſhould let their liquor _ | 
te lie upon the muſt” twenty four hours, or a | 
longer time ; or that others, more fully im- 
preſſed with this idea, ſhould, after the pom- 55 | 
age has lain, in open caſks, twenty four El 
hours or a longer time, regrind it. | | 
By this means (ſuppoſing the mill to be 
perfect) the kernels, which were broken in 
the former grinding; being now no longer ri- 
_ gid untractable ſubſtances, are reduced to par- 
ticles of the ſmalleſt ſize; and are, of courſe, 
no longer able to withold their virtue from 
the liquor, | Conſequently, by theſe means, 
2 2 the 
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the entire apple is given to the cider; and 
(ſuppoſing the mill to be perfect) every thing 


done, which art, perhaps, can do, with re- 
ſpect to the grinding and management of the 
2 reduced fruit, - previous to the preſſing. 


III. Preſſing and management of the re- 


ſidue. 3 | . 


5 Pxxss MNG. Formerly the pomage 
was e up, in a pile, on the bed of the 
preſs, in fraw, layer between layer. But at 
preſent hair cloths are commonly uſed in form- 


ing the N the « cheeſe” to 


be preſſed. 
"Theſe cloths are made of common hair- 


cloth; ſuch as is uſed, or was formerly uſed, 
in covering maltkilns. The texture looſe, 


ſrequently, perhaps, too looſe to be perfect 
in their intention. The uſual ze about four 
feet ſquare *. 
The method of forming the pile varies.— 


In Gloceſterſhire, ; a wooden rim, frame, 1 mould, 


or gauge, —about three feet ſquare, and four 
or five inches deep, —is generally uſed in ma- 
king the © cheeſe.” —(a term ſomewhat auk- 
8 i Wardly 


»The price of theſe cloths four to five ſhillings each. 
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wardly borrowed from the dairy)— In this 
caſe, the gauge is ſet, with great exactneſs, 
every way in the center of the preſs; 
ſpread evenly over it; 


utenſil. A ſufficient quantity being thrown 


in to form a layer, from two to three inches 


thick *, it is ſpread evenly with the hands, 
and worked truly againſt the ſides and into 
the corners of the mould 


the corners; a freſh cloth ſpread on; and filled 
in a ſimilar manner; firſt raiſing the guage a 
few inches, ſo that its upper edge may be le- 


vel with the cloth when filled. Thus con- 


tinuing to raiſe the mould and fill the cloths, 


until ten or twelve cloths are filled, and the 


pile is, of courſe, raiſed from two to three 
feet high. 


The height of the pile when finiſhed, how- 
ever, depends much on the ſtate of the pom- 
mage : for, as the pile riſes, the ſuperſtruc- 
tur & 


It is deemed, by judicious managers, a great error to 


fill the © hairs” too full; as the thinner the layers, the 
drier will the ſubject be PTE: 


2 


a cloth 
and the pomage laded 
into it, with a large wooden diſh or other 


; the ſkirts of the | 
cloth laid over ſmooth, and folded neatly at 
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ture acts as a preſs to the ſubſtrata; ſo that à 
conſiderable proportion of the juice of pears, 
or of apples which afford much, Elcapes du- 
ring the Eragon, 
The pile being raiſed to the deſired height, | 

and the top made ſmooth and perfe#ly level.— 

a broad, ſquare leaf, of ſtrong boards, framed 
firmly together, — ſomewhat larger than the 

top of the pile,—is placed upon it; and upon 
this, logs, or blocks two-and-two acroſs, 
are piled, until they reach the bridge; the 
| baſe of the ſkrew being previouſly wound up 
to the nut; for a purpoſe which will be men- 
tioned. 
In Herefordſhire, eben in b in- 
ſtances, a different mode of forming the pile. 
In this method, no guage is uſed; the whole 
being done by the eye; nor is the pile carried 
up either plumb, or ſquare.— The corners are 
cut off; forming four long, and four ſhort 
ſides; (for the greater conveniency, I ſuppoſe, | 
of ſecuring the corners of the cloths) and the 
dimenſion of every layer is leſſened, as the 
pile riſes ; ſo that when finiſhed, inſtead of be- 
ing a cube, or nearly ſo, as in the firſt men- 
tioned practice, it forms the lower fruſtum of 
a | pyramid 3 
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a pyramid; being ſomewhat conſiderably wider 
at the bottom than the top. 

This, however, appears to my mind an 
improper form, All fluids endeavour to eſ- 
cape preſſure. If it be applied in the perpen- 


dicular direction, they endeavour to fly out 


horizontally, Thus the pomage (a ſubfluid) 
is forced toward the outer edges of the cloths; 
which, in this form of the pile, have no imme 
diate preſſure Han indirect horizontal preſſure, 
ariſing from the natural law of fluids, being 
all the compreſſion which the outer ſides " 
the pile receive. 
The method of applying the power of the 
preſs has been deſcribed, It is generally work- 
ed by one man; who, with the girl that at- 
tends the mill, and a man to fetch in the fruit, 
and carry away the liquor as the reſervoir un- 
der the lip of the preſs fills, make a . for 
the mill-houſe. 
The preſſing is done leiſurely: that the li- 
quor may draw off the clearer; and to give 
the aſſiſtant time to keep the reſervoir free.— 
The firſt runnings come off foul and muddy ; 
but the laſt, eſpecially of perry, will be as clear, 
2 4 and 
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and as fine, as if filtered through paper: —a 


ſweet palatable beverage. 


In giving the laſt pinch of the preſs, with. 


the purchaſe-roller, the man, or men, if more 


than one be employed, ſtoop under the rope : 


hence the uſe of raiſing the foot of the ſkrew 
as high as may be, before the operation com- 
mences; and hence the uſe of raiſing the bed 
of the preſs; by which means fewer blocks 


are wanted; and a more convenient receptacle 


for the juice obtained. 


By encreaſing the rey of hands to. three 


or four, the reſiduum may be reduced to al- 
moſt any degree of dryneſs. Hence the cider 
PRESS might be ſtyled A MOST PERFECT Ex- 
INE. 
2. The zzsIDve. In the common practice 
of the country, the firſt reſidue, is either 
thrown aſide as offal* (though, perhaps, ve- 
ry imperfe&tly preſſed) or is returned (deſign- 
edly n to the mill, to be“ waſhed:” 


chat 


* The OFFAL or « dry muſt” is conſidered of little va- 
lue as manure (but I know not why.) I have obſerved 
poor people carrying it away as fuel. Pigs will eat ſome 
part of it; eſpecially when it has been underground and 
underproffed 
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that is, to be reground, with water, for © fa- 


mily drink“ .“ Thus throwing away, or ap- 


plying to a mean purpoſe, what might, in 
familiar language, be termed the Ess FNR or 


FRUIT LIQUOR! The juices of the rind and 


kernels; which, —common ſenſe would tell us, 
were we not told it by men of experience and 
obſervation—come off moſt plentifully with 
| the laſt runnings 


Hence, men, who excell in the art, con- 


tinue to prels ſo long as a drop can be drawn; k 
and, unſatisfied with this, return the rIxsr RE 


SIDUE to the mill, to be REGROUND; not with 


water, but with ſome of the firſt runnings of 
the liquor ; z moiſtening the materials to be 


ground as occaſion requires. 


It 


* SMALL CIDER. When the plantations are large in 
proportion to the farm, a ſufficient quantity of family liquor 
is obtained, in a plentiful year of fruit, from the waſhings 
of the reſidue, to laft the year round, or a longer time: 


where the plantations are proportionally ſmall; and in a 


{ſcarce year ; ; water is thrown into the mill, while the fruit 
is grinding; thus lowering the quality, and encreaſing the 
quantity of the liquor. In harveſt, it is cuſtomary to allow 
ſome malt liquor, or cider “ of the beſt making.” 


+ It is allowed, however, by experienced managers, 


that the richeſt of the liquor comes off witli the firſt run- 
nings. | 
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It is found, that even breaking the cakes of 
refaſe with the hands, only, gives the preſs freſh 
power over it: for though it has been preſſed 
to the laſt drop, a gallon or more of additional 
liquor may be got from a preſs full by this 
| fimple means. Regrinding them has a till 
greater effect. x: 
In this ſtate of the materials, the mill gains 
a degree of power over the more rigid in 
of the fruit, which, in the firſt grinding, 
could not reach. If the face of the runner 
and the bottom of the trough were dreſſed with 
a broad chiſel, and made true to each other 
in the manner which has been propoſed; and 
a moderate quantity of reſidue were ground at 
once; ſcarcely a kernel could eſcape un- 
broken; or a drop of liquor remain undrawn. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON GRINDING 
AND PRESSING, From the foregoing obſer- 
vations it appears, firſt, that the fruit ſhould 
be entirely reduced, before the whole of its 
virtues can be communicated to the liquor. 
There is, however, one inconveniency in 
grinding the fruit very fine: the ſubſtance, as 
well as the liquor, eſcapes the hair cloth, and 
fills the fermenting veſſel unneceſſarily: beſides, 
_ perhaps, 
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perhaps, being injurious during the proceſs of 
fermentation. But this effect may be reme- 
died: I have ſeen an inſtance, in which the 
firſt runnings were poured through a hair ſieve 
to catch part of their foulneſs: a piece of hair 
cloth thrown over the © tun diſh”—mwould, 
perhaps, be ſtill more effeftual, The malt- 
liquor maſh-tub is furniſhed with a hoſe, 
which ſtops a great part of the feculencies. 
The liquor, in that caſe, comes off almoſt 
clear; and, perbaps, fruit liquor ought to be 
rendered equally clear, before it be committed 
to fermentation. This degree of purity is ob- 
tainable, by ſuffering the foulneſs to ſubſide, 
in the firſt caſk, and drawing off the clear li- 
quor, into a freſh veſſel, previous to the com- 
mencement of the fermentation. By this 
means, the fermenting veſſel, as well as the 
proceſs of fermentation, may be freed at leaſt 
from the groſſer foulneſs. In ſome caſes, by 
catching the critical time, and by filtering the 
lees in the manner which will be deſcribed, 
the muft may be rendered almoſt perfectly clear. 

Secondly, that the reduced fruit ought to 
remain ſome time, between the grinding and 
the preſſing, that the liquor may have an op- 
„„ portunity 
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portunity of forming an extract with the 


rind and kernels. It is obſervable, however, 
that the beſt cider, which the art, perhaps, 


has yet been able to produce, was made under 
different management. But it ought likewiſe 


to be obſerved, that the judicious manager of 
this cider, grinds only one preſsful (affording 


perhaps not quite an hogſhead of liquor) a 


day; conſequently the firſt- ground fruit, has 


moſt of the day to make the required extract; 
and every ſucceeding mill-full has a propor- 


tionate time: and although the liquor, under 


this management, proved excellent, yet had 


more of the bitter and fragrance of the kernels 


been communicated to it, it poſſibly might 
have been better *. 


Thirdly,—that the preſent imperfections of 
the mull are ſuch as render it almoſt impoſſible 


to reduce the fruit, ſufficiently, by a ſingle 
: grinding: but the juice, or a principal part of 
it, Raving been drawn off by the preſs, the re- 


ſidue is capable of receiving the requiſite de- 
gree of reduction. 


Hence, 


* An objection to this N is, that it hurts the colour 


"of cider ; ; and the moſt experienced managers object to its 


Ving more 5 than. twelve hours on the muſt. 
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Hence, upon the whole, the moſt eligible 
management, in this ſtage of the art, for 
thoſe I mean who have leiſure to purſue it, 
appears to be this:—grind one preſsful a day: 
preſs ; and regrind the reſiduum in the even- 
ing. Infuſe the reduced matter, all night; 
among part of the firſt runnings ; and, in the 
morning, repreſs, while the next preſsful is 
grinding. 8 1 
IV. FERMuENTINO. In this department of 
the art, the niceſt judgement is requiſite. 
The former are mere manual operations. The 
right principle being adopted, and a ſuitable 
apparatus being prepared, the execution re- 
quires no great ſhare either of genius or expe- 
rience. But in conducting the fermentation 
properly, much (kill, and a cloſe attention 
are requiſite. 

In the prevailing pradtic of the diſtri, 
the liquor is © ruxxED“ ;—that is, put 
into hogſheads or other caſks ; immediately 
from the preſs. The caſks, in the ordinary 
practice, being led to the bung hole. Some 
judicious managers, however, object to the 
filling up of the caſks; eſteeming it more eli- 
gible management to leave them about a 


« pailful 
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cc pailful ullage”. While others, ſtill more 
deeply verſed, perhaps, in this myſtery, 
leave an ullage in proportion to the ripeneſs of the 
fruit: thus, with liquor from underripe fruit 
the caſk is filled; but with that from fruit 
which is more mature, an ullage is leſt, in 
proportion to the ſtate of ripeneſs. 

With reſpect to the TEMPERATURE of the 
AIR, in which fruit liquor ought to be fer- 
mented, nothing accurate, I believe, is to be 
learnt in this diſtrict, Even the profeſſional 
dealers, I underſtand, are ſtrangers to the 
uſe of the thermometer! It is; however, ge- 
nerally underſtood, that fermenting liquors 
ſnould not be expoſed to froſt*. But, in the 
commencement of the ſeaſon, it is thought 
they cannot be kept too cool. In the middle 
of October, the air then about 609. the caſks 
were placed in ſheds, or in airy buildings 
of the ſame, or nearly the ſame, temperature 
as the common atmoſphere ; and frequently in 

the 


* Nevertheleſs it has been remarked, that froſt, pre vi- 
ous to the commencement of the fermentation, though it 
formed a ſheet ot ice on the ſur face, had no obſervable bad 
effect. | 
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the open air“. Later in the ſeaſon, the caſks 
are placed in cloſe buildings; with windows, 
however, to admit occaſionally a thorough 
air; which is generally thought to be ſalutary 
to fermenting liquors. I have, nevertheleſs, 
ſeen liquor of the moſt delicate kind ferment- 
ing in a cloſe hovel, without a thorough air . 

No FERMENT whatever is made uſe of, I 
have not, at leaſt, on repeated enquiry, met 
with one inſtance of any being uſed : even the 

moſt intelligent ſeem ſurprized at the enquiry. 
Let the ſpecies of fruit, the degree of ripeneſs, 
and the weather be what they may, the liquor | 
is left to feht its way with it its own weapons. "mi 
Hence _— pl 
| 


— — — 


—— — — 


In this caſe the caſks have a mall piece of file or flat tha Fl 
tone ſet over the bung hole, proped by a wooden pin ina if N by | 
leaning poſture to ſhoot off rain water &c. 8 1 . 
+ FERMENTING ROOM. In a complete manufactory of 


fruit liquor, the fermentingroom ſhould be under the ſame ; 


— — — 


roof with the mill houſe; a continuation of the preſs room; 
or at leaſt opening into it: with windows or doors on every 
ſide; to give a free admiſſion of air; and with ſuitable ba - 
racadoes to guard againſt ſevere froſt; with fruit lofts over 
it; and, beneath it, a vault for laying up the liquors, after 
fermentation; with ſmall holes in the crown of the arch, to 
admit a leathern pipe; for the purpoſe of conveying the 
liquors, occaſionally, from one ſituation to the other. The 


dealer's warehouſes are fitted up in a manner lomewhat ſt- Wille 
milar to this, Wh 


i | 355 
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Hence the COMMENCEMENT of the fermen- 
tation is entirely uncertain. Perhaps, the firſt, 
perhaps the ſecond; perhaps not until the 
third day, or perhaps in cold weather not un- 
til a week, or a month; after the liquor be 
tunned. It is obſervable, however; that li- 
quor, which has been agitated in à carriage; 
though taken immediately from the preſs, 
will ſometimes, on being laid down, paſs 
almoſt immediately, into the ſtate of fermen- 
tation. 

1 CONTINUANCE of the vinous fermenta- 
tion (or more accurately ſpeaking the firſt 
ſtage of it) is not leſs uncertain than its com- 
mencement. Liquor, under the laſt-men- 
_ tioned circumſtances, will paſs through it, 
perhaps, the ſame day. But leſs agitated li- 
quors, I believe, ſeldom go through it in 
| lefs chan two or three days; will ſometimes 
continue under it five or fix days. 

With regard to any cRITERION whereby to 
judge of the fermentation, as to its being per- 
feet, imperfect, or inordinate, J have not been 
able to collect a ſingle idea worth regiſter- 
ing. It 1s a ſubject, to which moſt cidermakers 
pear” to have paid little or no attention: 
notwithſtanding 
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notwithſtanding they are fully aware of the 
change, which takes place during this natu- 
ral proceſs ; learning, from their own expe- 
rience, that the liquor owes its intoxicating 
quality entirely to fermentation. It is true, 
the manufacturers of © ſweet cider” pay ſome 
attention to the fermentation: but their whole 
art appears to conſiſt ; not in regulating it to 
any certain degree; but in checking it with 
every means in their power ; preventing,—as 
much as they are able,—any degree whatever of 
the vinous fermentation from taking place! 
It is obſervable, that fermentation operates 
ſomewhat differently on different liquors. 
Thus, ciders made from fruits properly ma- 
tured, generally throw up a groſs ſpume, re- 
ſembling that of malt liquor; forming, on the 
top, a brown cruſt, of a thickneſs propor- 
tioned to the ſpecies and ripeneſs of the fruit; 
the riper the fruit the more © brown muſt” 
is thrown up. Perries, on the contrary, throw 
up little ſpume, and ſeldom cover it with a 
brown cruſt; nevertheleſs, I have ſeen barland 
perry with a head reſembling that of cider; 
which, it is obſervable, is ſometimes, like per- 
Vol II. 27 ol ries, 
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ries, unable to form ahead; or iS intentional- 
ly prevented from doing it, by management, 
Having remained ſome days in the firſt veſ- 
ſel, the liquor is drawn off the lees, and put 
into freſh caſks: an operation termed 
| RACKING. 
It appears to be fully and univerſally w un- 
derſtood, that there is a CRITICAL TIME OF 
RACKING, On which the future quality of the 
liquor very much depends. Hence, in the 
dealer's warehouſes, perſons are employed to 
fit up all night, to catch the critical minute. 
But what is rather extraordinary, men differ 
in their ideas with reſpect to the proper junc- 
ture. The prevailing idea ſeems to be, that 
the proper time to rack is at the cloſe of the 
firſt fermentation, chile the liquor is clear: 
embracing the critical time between the ſub- 
ſiding of the foulneſs cauſed by the motion 
and the falling of the ſpume; a circumſtance 
which frequently takes place a ſhort time af- 
ter the fermentation ceaſes ; whereby the li- 
quor is not only fouled, but is probably fur- | 
niſhed with the ſeeds of a freſh fermentation. 
But rational as this theory may ſeem, there 


are men, whoſe characters claſs high as mana- 
gers 
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pers of fruit liquors, yet who think it right to 
rack before the fermentation ceaſes ; while 
the liquor 1s yet foul ! _ 

In common practice, however, the liquor 
itſelf is ſeldom examined in judging of this 
nice point! Secondary CRITERIONS are ap- 
plied to. Thus cider, in the practice of ſome 

men, is racked when the brown cruſt becomes 
firm enough, and dry enough, not to ſtick to 
the finger on being touched ; while others 
ſtay until the cruſt crack, and the white 
ſcum which has formed under it begin to riſe 
through the cracks. The ordinary criterion of | 
the time for racking perry is © before it has 
done hifling”, In the particular practice 
abovementioned the guide is © when it begins 
to twinge the noſe”: that is when the gas 
flies off in quantity ; which it does when the 
liquor is at the top of fermentation, While 
the makers of fiveet liquors will not even hear 
them hiſs, if they can poſſibly prevent the 
difagreeable ſound ! _ | 

The METHOD OF RACKING is to draw off 
the clearer liquor, at a tap fixed above the 
lees, and to put it immediately into a freſh 
caſk, duly ſeaſoned. When it begins to run 

A a 2 _ foul; 
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_ foul, th tap is ſtopt, and the remainder i is fil- 
tered through flannel or canvas bags“; or 
for want of theſe, through a hair cloth ; the 
four corners being hung upon a hook; thus 
forming a kind of bag adequate to this pur- 
| poſe. The intention being merely that of ſe- 
parating the liquor from the lees and ſcum. 
The filtered liquor, which ought to drop fine 
from the bag, is added to the reſt; from which 
it differs in three notable qualities: it is 
higher-coloured than that which has not 
mixed with the lees: it is no longer prone to 
fermentation ; on the contrary it is found to 
| check that of the liquor racked off; and, ano- 
ther, if it afterward loſe its brightneſs it is dif- 
ficult to be recovered. 
The degree of FULLNESS OF THE FRESH 
cask ſeems to be pretty generally the ſame: 
the caſk is not filled up ; but left with about a 
paoailful 


* FILTERING BAGS are made in the form of jelly bags 
the mouth wide enough to receive a wooden hoop, a foot 
or fourteen inches in diameter : the depth eighteen inches 
or more, tapering to a point at the bottom. Where much 
racking is done, theſe bags are hung in a frame, about three 
feet high, holding perhaps a dozen bags, with tubs placed 

underneath to catch the filtered liquor, : 


L 
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pailful ullage; fo that the ſurface of the liquor 
can juſt be touched with the ger FO bung 
being ſtill left out. 

The NUMBER OF RACKINGS depend. on the 
ſtate of the liquor, and the judgement of the 
manager. If the freſh fermentation, which 


moſtly commences, in ſome degree, after 
_ racking, become violent, it is generally un- li 
 derſtood, that the liquor ought to be racked = 9 
again, to check it. Hence, in the practice of | 1 
ſome men, the ſame liquor will be racked | I 
five or fix times. On the contrary, if a ſmall — 3 
degree of fermentation, only, take place; . | 
which is, in this caſe, termed © fretting”; it 
is, in ordinary management, ſuffered to remain = + | 9 
in the ſame caſk: but the degree of fretting, = 
which requires the operation of racking, is by 1 
no means ſettled: one man would rack the 1 
ſame caſk of liquor, which another would * 
leave for time to quiet. In the common 1 
practice of farmers, cider is ſeldom or ever | Me! 
racked more than once; and perry is ſome- J 


times ſuffered to remain, until time render it- 
quiet and fine, in the firſt caſk, into which it 
was tunned.— The general idea ſeems to be, 
that frequent rackings weaken the liquor, 
A a 3 and 
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and that much fermentation roughens it, The 
farmers, therefore, rather chooſe to be at the 
riſque of loſing the richneſs than to lower the 
. ſtrength and beſtow 8 85 it the labour of 
racking. 

But thoſe who manufacture the finer liquors 
for fale ; eſpecially, perhaps, thoſe who have 
checked the firſt fermentation ; think it pru- 

dent to repeat the rackings, until the liquor 
will lie quiet, or nearly ſo. If it cannot be 
brought into this ſtate. by ordinary racking, 
the freſh caſks are fumigated with ſulphur; 
whoſe fumes are found to have a power of ſi- 

lencing, or greatly checking, the fretting. 
This expedient is termed ſtumming the 
caſks,” 

The METHOD OF STUMMING them is this: 
matches, made of thick linnen cloth, about 
ten inches long, and an inch broad, thickly 
coated with brimſtone about eight inches of 
their length, —being prepared; and the caſk 

properly ſeaſoned ; every vent is tightly ſtopt, 
except the bung-hole; a match kindled; 
lowered down into the caſk ; and held, by the 
end undipped, until it be well lighted, and the 
bung be driven in; thus ſuſpending the lighted 
match 
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match within the caſk. Having burnt fo long 
as the contained air will ſupply the fire, the 
match dies; the bung is raiſed ; the remnant 
of the match drawn out; and the caſk ſuf- 


fered to remain, before the liquor be put into 


it, ſome two or three hours, more or leſs ac- 
cording to the degree of force required. Far 
a few days the liquor retains a ſulphurous fla- 
vor, which, however, in a ſhort time va- 


niſhes, and no evil effect, I underſtand, 18 found 


to follow the operation. 


Thus far the method of FERMENTING IN. 


CASKS: a mode of fermentation, which ninety 


nine hogſheads of a hundred, made in the 


country, are ſubjected to. Nevertheleſs there 


are ſome few men, in different parts of the 


| diſtrict, who terruent 1 in VATS or other OPEN * 
VESSELS. 


One inſtance of this practice I met with in 
the vale of Gloceſter. In this inſtance the li- 


quor is ſet in cowls or other open tubs, or in 
caſks with one of the heads out. In theſe veſ- 


ſels it ſtands until the firſt fermentation be 
pretty well over; when zhe ſpume is carefully 
| ſkimmed off; under the idea that it is the ſcum 


mixing with the clear liquor, which cauſes It 
AS 4-7 to 
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to fret after racking. The fermentation hav- 
ing ceaſed, and the lees ſubſided, the liquor 
is racked off into a freſh caſk, and the lees 
filtered in the manner which has been de- 
ſcribed. In this practice, the liquor f is never 
racked a ſecond time. 
Another inſtance of fermenting in open 
veſſels occurs in a practice which has been 
repeatedly mentioned; and which is entitled to 
the higheſt attention“. It is generally ſpoken 
of as being, what I apprehend it really is, the 
firſt practice in the country. In this inſtance, 
the liquor is fermented in BROAD SHALLOW | 
vars; not leſs than five feet diameter, nor 
much more than two feet deep; each vat con- 
taining about two hogſheads. In theſe vats 
the liquor remains until it has done © riſing;” 
that is, until the fermentation has ceaſed, or 
nearly ſo; when it is racked off, without ſcim- | 
ming; the critical juncture being caught be- 
fore the ſpume begin to fall; the whole ſinking 
gradually down tog ether, as the liquor is 
drawn off. In this practice, likewiſe, the li 
quor, notwithſtanding! its ſuperior quality, is 
ſeldom racked a ſecond tine. 
e GexxRAI 


See page 253. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FERMENTING. 

Chemiſts enumerate three ſpecies of fer- 
mentation. The 0vin0:#s, the acerous, and the 
putrefactive. | 

The juices of ſome vegetable productions; 
as thoſe of fruits which are inclined to ſweet- 


neſs ; will, while recent and in their natural 
Nate, with a due degree of heat, and a free 


communication of air, paſs ſpontanevuſly into 
the firſt or vinous FERMENTATION 2: Will ac- 
quire heat and motion; become turbid; and, 
at length, diſentangle themſelves from their 
impurities : throwing down part to the bottom 


of the containing veſſel, part up to the ſur- 


face; leaving, in the middle, a vinous L1- 


qQuorR,—furniſhed with a greater or {maller 


quantity of INFLAMABLE SPIRIT. Thus wine, 


perry, cider, and the different kinds of ale are 
vinous liquors; their various degrees of ftrength 


being given by the quantity of inflamable ſpi- 


rit they reſpectively contain. 
The veſſel ſtill remaining in a moderate de- 


gree of heat, and being ſtill kept open, ſo as 


to allow a free admiſſion of air, the vinous li- 
quor will paſs on to the ſecond ſtage of diſſo- 
lution—- the aczTous FERMENTATION: by 


which 
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which the inflamable ſpirit will be thrown off, 


and another precipitation of groſs matter will 


take place; and the vinous liquor will now be 
changed into a dilute vegetable acid, or vi- 
'NEGAR; of a ſtrength proportioned to the 


quantity of ſpirit thrown off. 
The ſubject being ſtill expoſed, the third 


or laſt ſtage, at length commences. The vi- 
negar becomes PUTR1D; its acid is deſtroyed; 
and the remaining contents of the veſſel are 
found to be, ſimply, common ran rn and 
Win 8 

This being the nature of the expreſſed juices 
of fruit, —the firſt object of the cideriſt is to 
bring on a due degree of vinous fermentation; | 
and his ſecond, to prevent the vinous liquor 

from paſling on to the acetous fermentation. 


But, notwithſtanding this general THEORY 


or DISSOLUTION, ſcience remains deſtitute of 
a ſatisfactory THEORY OF THE VINOUS FERM EN 


TATION, I have not, at leaſt, after ſome 


ſearch, been able to find any other than ar- 
rangements of well ſounding words, pleaſing 
enough to the ear, but affording the under- 
_ ſtanding no gratification. 


Even the firſt 
mover, the innate ſtimulus, the NATURAL 


PRINCIPLE. 
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PRINCIPLE of this ſpecies of fermentation does Wil 
not evidently appear. Ml 
In collecting and regiſtering the foregoing 
particulars, reſpecting the fermentation of 
fruit liquor, many theoretic, as well as prac- = 
tical ideas were ſuggeſted by reflection. But j j 
though the former may contain a principal 1 
part of the theory required, they are, at pre- 
ſent, in a ſtate altogether unfit for publication. | | 
Therefore, all I ſhall attempt, in this place, 1 
is to explain more fully the GENERAL EFFECT | 
of the vinous fermentation, on the fruit liquors |! 
under notice, and endeavour to draw ſome 
practical inferences. 
The moſt ſtriking effect is chat of i its giv- Jn he 
ing STRENGTH to the liquor which, before its 1 
operation, was not poſſeſſed of that quality: 
effecting almoſt a total change of its original 
nature: not only by furniſhing it with an in- 
toxicating quality, which it was entirely free 
from; but in reverſing, in a remarkable man- 
ner, its medical, and, of courſe, its dictetic 
properties. \ 
Another notable effect! is that < its deſtroy- — 
ing, or leſſening, the sweeTNEss of the liquor. | 
The loſs appearing, from the information! 1 
am 
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amin "oſſeſſion of, to be in proportion to the 
| ſtrength acquired.“ 

Hence the difference between rough and 
feet liquors: the fermentation of the. former 
has continued until the whole or a principal part 
of its ſweetneſs was deſtroyed: that of the lat- 
ter has ceaſed, or been checked, while a prin- 
cipal part of its ſweetneſs remained. 

It does not follow, however, that rough- 
nels is a proof of ſtrength, or ſweetneſs of a 
want of body. Much depends on the nature 
of the fruit; and much, probably, on its ſtate 
of ripeneſs. Rich well ripened fruits afford 
' ſweetneſs enough to furniſh a ſufficiency of 
ſtrength, and enough more to retain a ſuffi- 
_ ciency of richneſs in the liquor. On the con- 
trary, liquor drawn from harſh and underripe 
fruit is exhauſted of its ſweetneſs, before it 
has acquired a redundancy of ſtrength. Or, 
if the fermentation be checked to preſerve its 
ſweetneſs, 


This, as a general poſition, will, perhaps, be objected 
to. Good cider is ſaid to be made from ill taſted fruit. 
The hagloe crab is mentioned as an inſtance. But the harſh- 
neſs of this apple proceeds, 1 apprehend, from its fleſh, 
its fibres, not from its juice; which, when fully matured, 
accords ſufficiently with the idea here offered. 
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ſweetneſs, it is TY of courſe, deficient 
in ſtrength. 


Hence the crude flatulent quality of the 


common ſweet liquors ; which are either weak 
thro' a want of fermentation ; or, having been 
ſufficiently fermented, have afterward been 
ſweetened by art. A kind of liquor which is 
palatable enough to tate, but which, on being 
drank, ſoon becomes nauceous to the palate. 


And hence the preference to be given to 
liquors of a MIDDLE RICHNESS : ſtrong with 


out roughneſs, and rich without ſweetneſs. A 


generous liquor, this, which, to uſe the good 


fellow's phraſe, may be ſat by. A liquor, 
which is ſeldom met with out of this diſtrict, 
and not frequently in it. A liquor, neverthe- 
leſs, which, I am fully perſuaded, men, in 


general, would prefer to moſt foreign fruit 


| liquors that are, at preſent, imported—in diſ- 
graceful abundance. 
In theſe obſervations, the methods of pro- 


ducing the different ſpecies of fruit liquor: 


namely, the rough,—the ſweet—and the ge- 
nerous, pretty evidently appear. 

To PRODUCE ROUGH LiquoR,—chuſe auſ- 
tere fruits: grind them in a crude, under- 


Tr Tipe 
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ripe ſtate; and ſubject the liquor to a full 
fermentation. 
 ToPRODUCE SWEET LI OR, make choice 
of the ſweeter fruits: mature them fully; and 
check the fermentation of the liquor. 
The ordinary methods of checking the fer- 
mentation have been mentioned to be thoſe of 
racking the liquor, and fumigating the freſh 
caſk. V 
But the uſe of racking is differently under- 
ſtood. The prevailing idea ſeems to be, that 
the freſh fermentation, or the fretting, is 
cauſed by the ſpume or dregs of the preceding; 
and that by racking the liquor off clear, into 
a clean veſſel, the foulneſs is got rid of. 
But the manufacturers of ſweet liquors rack 
under different motives. Their idea is, that 
racking cools the liquor; and, by that means, 
checks the fermentation. They obſerve that 
the ſmaller the ſtream, in racking, the more 
the fermentation is reſtrained. And, in pur- 
ſuance of the ſame idea, they frequently ſpread 
the liquor, thin, in open veſſels; and ſome- 
times agitate, or rather ventilate it, in this 
ſituation; and obtain the deſired end by theſe I 
expedients. — 1 
It 
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It appears to me, however, that the end is 


gained, not altogether by giving coolneſs to 


the liquor (though in ſome degree it may) but 


by giving the principle of fermentation an oppor- 


tunity of flying off. Filtering the liquor, drop 


by drop, is found not to check, but to de- 


ſtroy the fermentation. Filtered liquor is 
found even to lower the fermentation of others: 


not, certainly, by its actual coolneſs; becauſe 
in this it can differ very little from liquor which 


has been racked; the atmoſphere, in both 
caſes, preſently reducing them to the ſame 


temperature; but, probably, by the fermen- 
tative principle having eſcaped, wholly, from 

the one, 1ts proportion 1s, ee leſ- 
ſened, 1 in the other. 
Hence (by the way) it is probable; that by 
filtering the freſh liquor from the preſs, a va- 
luable antiſcorbutic might be obtained: and, 
under the ſame idea, it appears probable, that 
ſweet liquors, duly manufactured, may have 


their medical virtues. 
But leaving this idea to choſe whom it more 


concerns; and ſuch liquors to thoſe who may 


require them; we will proceed to the produc- 
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tion of one of a a more generous nature. A liquor, 
Es which 
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which thoſe who drink for faſhion or amuſe- 
ment, or to heighten their friendſhips, or 


lighten their cares, ſhould encourage; and 


which the manufacturers of ſale liquors will 


then, of courſe, endeavour to produce. At 
preſent, their whole {kill is exhauſted on the 


art of rendering their liquors unfit for ordinary 
drinking. They are not, at preſent, ſaleable, 
unleſs they are ſweet ! 


To PRODUCE LIQUORS OF A MIDDLE RICH- 


NEss. Much depends on the nature of the 
fruit, and much on the ſeaſon it is matured in. 
The fruits to be made choice of are ſuch as 


yield juices capable of affording a ſufficiency 


both of richneſs and ſtrength. Such are the 
ſtire apple, the hagloe crab, the longney ruſſet, 
the Woodcock apple, the {quaſh pear, and, 
probably, numberleſs other ſorts, were their 


reſpective natures individually examined.—- 


Nevertheleſs, it 1s probable, there are others 
which are altogether unfit for this purpoſe; 
conſequently, altogether unfit to encumber 
the ground they grow on. 


Much, however, depends on proper na- 


nagement. From what has gone before, it ap- 
pears, that to produce a free fermentation, 


air 
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air and heat—azmoſphere and warmth are re- 
quiſite. Warmth to ſet in action the fermen- 
tative principle. Atmoſphere to receive the 
looſened particles to be thrown off. But it 
alſo appears, that the ordinary heat of the at- 


moſphere 1 18, generally, more than ſufficient to 


give the required degree of motion; and that, 


in the manufacturing of the fruit liquors under 


notice, coolneſs, rather than warmth, is re- 
quilite. 


Hence the preference to be given to open 
vate; which at once preſerve the required 
coolneſs; thereby preventing too furious a 


fermentation from taking place; and, at the 
ſame time, admit a ſufficiency of ſurface, to 


render that which does take place, free and 
uninterrupted.— 
ſpread in the vats which have been deſcribed, 
expoſe ſome yards of naked ſurface: while the 
ſame quantity of liquor in caſks, filled to the 
bungs, have only a few inches. The diſpro- 
portion of ſurface more than a hundred to one. 
Hence it appears to me evident, that if li- 
quors be fermented in cas; which, only, 
perhaps, can be conveniently uſed on a large 
ſcale; they ought not to be filled; nor ought. 
Vor. II. 3 b they, 
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Two hogſheads of liquor, 
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they, in my opinion, to lie on the bulge, in 

the uſual manner; but to be ſet on- end, with 
the heads out; and to be filled to ſuch a height, 
only, as will produce the requiſite degree of 
fermentation. 

In whatever ſituation the liquor iS fermen- 
ted, I am clearly of opinion, the firſt effort of 

| fermentation ought not, under ordinary cir- 

_ cunſtances at leaſt, to be fruſtrated. But, on 
the contrary, the liquor ought to be allowed 
one full free fermentation ; the degree being 
regulated, not by compulſory means, but by 
the depth of the liquor; and this by the heat 
of the air in the fermenting room, and the 
quality of the liquor. 

But having paſſed through the firſt . 
having been racked in the proper juncture; 
and being found to have acquired a ſufficient 
body, it may be right to prevent, as much as 
Poſſible, a freſh fermentation. Rack, ſpread 

thin, or even filter, to keep i it in the deſired 
ſtate. 

5 CopRECTING. This is. provincially, 

and aptly enough, termed © Doctoring:“ for 
the want of it implies diſeaſe, My enquiries, 
however, have been directed to the art of pro- 
ducing 
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ducing ſound liquor, rather than to that of 
healing the unſound. Nevertheleſs, on di- 
geſting the general maſs of information col- 
lected on the ſubject, I find a few ideas have, 
as it were ſpontaneouſly, offered themſelves, 
on this department of it. 

The imperfections Which art undertakes 1 to 
ſupply are, 

Ihe want of ſtrength, 


The want of richneſs, 


The want of flavor, il 

The want of colour, and Sn l 

The want of brightneſs; conſequently, with 1 

1 the addition of the other two qualities of fruit bi 
Y liquor, acidity and aquoſity, or in plainer terms i 
MM vinegar and water, we have in our power, the — 
whole art of making cider, without the trouble : 

of planting orchards. _ Y 

The want of ftrength is ſupplied with brandy i 


or other ſpirits, in ſufficient quantity, to pre- 
vent liquor which has been made from under- 


ripe fruit, and has been imperfectly fermented, f 1 
from being carried off of the acetous fermen- 1 


tation.“ The 


* I am informed, that the dealers draw a ſpirit, for this 
purpoſe, from the reſiduum of the preſs, macerated 1 in wa- 
ter, and diſtilled in the uſual manner. 


B b 2 
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The want of richneſs is ſupplied by what are 
generally termed /weets,—prepared in a man- 
ner which I have not enquired after ; nor has 
it fallen incidentally under my notice. 

To fupply the want of favor, an infuſion of 
hops is ſometimes added. This is faid to 


communicate an agreeable bitter, and at the 


ſame time a fragrance; conſequently becomes 
a ſubſtitute for the juices of the rind and ker- 
nels, thrown away to the pigs and poultry, 
through inſufficient grinding; or given to the 
ſervants, through a want of proper preſſing. 


The want of colour is ſometimes ſupplied 


T by elder-berries, ground among the fruit,— 
Theſe are ſaid to give a fine colour, and a 
kind of flavor, which is not diſagreeable.— 
But they are made uſe of, I underſtand, by 


individuals, chiefly or ſolely, in making li- 
quor for their own drinking. The univerſal 


colouring of the profeffion is burnt ſugar, which 


gives the deſired colour, and a degree of bit- 


ter, that is highly commended. There are 


two ways of preparing this colouring: one of 
them, by melting the ſugar on a ſalamander, 
and ſuffering it to drop, as it melts, into wa- 
ter the other, to boi] the ſugar (in chis caſe 
broun 
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agreeable bitter; then pour in boiling water, 


ſugar, and ſtir until the liquor become uni- 
form. A pint of this preparation will colour 
a hogſhead of cider. 


Brightneſs 1s obtained through different 


fret' being what is technically termed “ ſul- 
key”—yet is under circumſtances which re- 
quire that it ſhould preſently put on a cheer- 
ful countenance—it is drenched with © bul- 
| locks blood:“ namely the blood of cattle or 
| ſheep: the blood of ſwine 18 rejected with } ju- 
daical ſerupulouſneſs. 

The method of preparing and knobs 

the blood is this. The only preparation of it 

is that of ſtirring it well, as it is drawn from the 

animal; to prevent its parts from ſeparating. 
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quarter of an hour. The next thing is to en- 
quire whether the liquor be in the mood for 
* taking the blood;” which it is not, it ſeems, 
equally at all times. This is done by repeat- 
9 3-: ing 
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brown ſugar) over the fire, until it acquire an 


in the proportion of a gallon to two pounds of 


means. In ſtubborn caſes, when the foulneſs 
is great, and the liquor will neither © fine nor 


Stirring it one way is not deemed ſufficient; it 
ought to be ſtirred both ways, for about a 
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ing experiments with it in a phial: if it wil 
take the blood in a vial, it will take it in the 
caſk. A quart, or leſs quantity, is ſufficient 
for a hogſhead. After the blood is poured 
in, the liquor ſhould be violently agitated, to 


mix the whole intimately together. This is 


done by a ſtick, ſlit into four quarters, inſerted 
at the bung-hole, and worked about briſkly, 


every way among the liquor, until the whole 
be evenly blended. In about twenty four 


hours, the blood will be gone down, and the 


liquor ought to be racked; for by «lying upon 
the blood,” even two or three days, the liquor 


is liable to receive a zaint, which is not eaſily 
got rid of. A moſt extraordinary effect of 


this proceſs 1 is, that the blood carries down, 
not only the feculency, but the colour, of the 


liquor: rendering it, though ever ſo highly 
coloured, limpid almoſt as water! This, 


however, is a loſs which is the leſs regretted; 


as the means of reſtoring it are ſo eaſy and ſo 
effectual. 


The other © forces” made uſe of | in giving 


brightneſs to cider, are the common ones of 


eggs, and iſinglaſs; (or a combination of the 


two;) uſed as in the practice of wiNE mer- 


chants; ; 
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chants ; who, as well as the dealers in cipzs, 
have of late years, it ſeems, made a free uſe 
of © Tax pLood.” e... 5 
VI. Layinc ve. This is one of the moſt 
difficult ſteps to be taken in the management 
of fruit liquor ; yet appears to be the leaſt at- 
tended to or underſtood, — 
The common practice is to bung up the 
| caſks in ſome particular month, or at ſome 


certain time; without any guide to diſcrimi- 


nate the critical juncture, when each indivi- 


dual requires to be ſhut up. Thus the early 


made liquor lies open until January or Fe- 
bruary; that made at Chriſtmas 1s ſometimes 
left open until March or April. 


The intention of ſecuring the liquor from 


the outward air is, evidently, that of prevent- 
ing th vinous liquor from purſuing its natural 


propenſity ; that of entering the acetous fer- 
mentation: which, according to the general 


law of nature, all vinous liquors become li- 
able to; as has been already obſerved; on their 
being expoſed to the outward air, and a mo- 
derate degree of heat. Hence, liquors which 


have paſſed the vinous fermentation, and are 
kept open until the warm air of ſpring begins 
BÞ4 to 
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to exert its influence, neceſſarily become vi- 
negar; or enter into a ſtage of diſſolution, 
which, if not timely Interrupted, terminates 
in vinegar. Hence the number of caſks of 

liquor, which are every year loſt, or materially 
Injured, through a want of due attention to the 
time of laying up. 

The only cRITERION I have met with for 
Judging the critical time of laying up is, when 
a fine white cream-like matter firſt begins to | 
form upon the ſurface. But this may be too 
late; it is probably a ſymptom, at leaſt, of the 
acetous fermentation, which if it take place 
in any degree muſt be | injurious. Yet, if the 
caſks be bunged tight, ſome criterion is neceſ- 

ſary; otherwiſe, if the vinous fermentation 
have not yet finally ceaſed, or ſhould recom- 
mence, the caſks will be endangered, and the 
liquor injured. Hence, in the practice of the 
moſt cautious manager, whoſe practice I 
have had an opportunity, of obſerving, the 
7 bungs are firſt driven lightly, when the liquor 
is fine and the vinous fermentation is judged to 
be over; and, ſome time afterward, when all 

danger is paſſed, to fill up the caſks, and 
drive the bungs 1 in ſecurely, with a rag, and 
ST. 
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roſin them over the top. Some open the 
caſłs again at ſix weeks, to refil them; others 
think this unneceſſary. 

It is an idea, pretty generally received I be- 
lieve among the farmers at leaſt, that liquor, 
after it has done fermenting ; that is to ſay, pre- 


Fong 
"<> 


feed it with parched beans ; others with egg 
ſhells ; others with mutton ſuit, to the quan- 


other things are put in © to make it keep.” 
There are men, however, who conſider this 
as a vulgar error:—being of opinion, that li- 


from the acetous fermentation, /ome:hing may 


ing theprinciple of the acetous fermentation ; 


activity. 


ſently after the laſt racking ; ſhould have 


© SOMETHING TO FEED ON“: - hence ſome 


tity of half a pound cut into pieces as big as 
the finger, to each hogſhead ; and a variety of 


quor cannot be laid up too clean. Neverthe- 
leſs, it appears to me more than probable | 
that, when there is danger to be apprehended 


be uſeful. Iſinglaſs is thought, by a moſt 
intelligent manager, to be ſerviceable in this 


intention; which is, in my idea, that of fix- 


or at leaſt clogging it fo far as to leſſen its 


The 
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The dealers lay up much of their liquor in 
large caſes containing from four or five to eight 


or ten hogſheads (of 110 gallons) each. In 


theſe caſks, good cider will lie many years. In 


beg ſheads, it is ſometimes kept three or four 
years. But it is, obſervable, that if cider be 


kept too long in caſk, it loſes much of its 


richneſs and flavor—growing what is provin- 
cially called © ſtummy” —loſes its mellow- 
neſs and becomes heady. This, perhaps, 


is owing to a decay of the richneſs, which, 


before, ſheathed part of the ſpirit, but being 


now loſt, the . obtains full power of ac- 


| tion. 


The aſl place of in up Baue is 


8 cellar or a vault ; or for want of this, a room 


fo ſituated as not to be liable to ſudden change 


of heat and cold. 


VII. BorTTLiNG. The proper age, at 


which to bottle, depends on the quality of the 

particular liquor to be bottled. Good cider is 
ſeldom fit for bottling, before it be a year 
old. It is ſometimes unfit for this operation 
until it be two years-old ; ſomething depend- 


ing on the ſize of the caſk, as well as on the 


quality of the qu: r; the larger the caſks the 


longer 
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longer the liquor may be ſuffered to lie in 
them. e 

In bottling, as in almoſt every other ſtep 

to be taken in the art under notice, there is a 
critical time, which ought to be obſerved, 

and which, in this caſe, is not difficult to be aſ- 
certained. Whatever degree of richneſs and 

3 flavor the liquor has at the time of bottling, 
MH the ſame, or nearly the ſame, qualities it will 
1 preſerve in bottles, for many years. Hence 
the critical time of bottling is, when the li- 

quor has acquired, in caſk, its higheſt degree 
1 of perfection; whether that juncture happen 
in one or two years, or in a longer or ſhorter £ ll 
777% l 
As perſon, who has paid eſpecial attention to 
this ſubje& ; and whoſe liquor is become in 
a manner proverbial throughout the diſtrict ; Il 
| has obſerved, that liquor which has been bot- | 
tled in the fulneſs of its richneſs and flavor, 
has been friendly to the habit, paſſing off 
chiefly by inſenſible perſpiration ; while the 
ſame liquor, ſuffered to remain in caſk, until 
it had paſſed this juacture, became armed | 
at all points; diſtracting to the head, in the 
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firſt inſtance, and injurious to the whole 
frame. 

It is needleſs to 5 that the liquor ought 
to be fine at the time of bottling. If not fo at 
the critical time, the common force of eggs 
or iſinglaſs is made uſe of. 7 

It ought likewiſe to be bottled in cool 
weather ; otherwiſe the bottles are more lia- 
ble to fly. 

Good cider ſhould be hens as wine *; and, 
as this, may be kept to almoſt any age; the 


ſeveral ſpecies of FRUIT — being vey fi- 
milar in their nature T. 


VIII. Maxkkrs. The principal er 
for fruit liquor, is Loxpox; from whence, as 
well as from BRIS Tol, it is ſent to the EAs T 
and WEST IN DlEs, and other FOREIGN MAR 
KETS, in bottles t. But 


* Cider, which has been ſweetened, with Liſbon ſugar, 
by the London dealers, to ſuit the palates of their cuſtomers, 
is apt to fly, The bottles, therefore, in -his caſe, ſhould be 
kept upright. Alſo, when the liquor, tho' genuine, is 
bottled at an early age, the bottles, in the firſt inſtance at 

leaft, ought not to be laid down. | 
+ A Gentleman, near Ledbury, is ſaid to have cider of 
every fruitage, for more than 20 years paſt. | 

1 For FOREIGN MARKETS, fruit liquors ſhould not be 
bottled, until they have acquired ſome conſiderable age ; 

a8 
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But the quantity of liquor ſent abroad is in 
conſiderable, compared with that expended in 


the HOME-CONSUMPTION: not only London 
and Briſtol, but every town of this iſland (as 


well IRELAND) is ſupplied from this quarter of 
it; in which, only, ſale liquor is at preſent Pro- 
duced, in quantity. 


The immediate PURCHASERS are chiefly ; 


dealers, who live in different parts of the diſ- 


trict, and who ſupply the inland markets. 
UyrTox and Lrtpaury are the principal 


places of reſidence of what are provincially 


termed © cidermen”; but HEREFORD, GLo- 


CESTER, and WokcksrER have their buyers. 
Briſtol, too, ſends buyers into the country; 
and, of late years, the London dealers have 


found their way into it; and, in a plentiful 
year, buy up great quantities. 
The sTaTE, in which orchardmen diſpoſe 


of the produce of their grounds and orchards, 


is var ious: : 


Sometimes 


as, otherwiſe, they are liable to burſt the bottles; much loſs 
having been frequently ſuſtained by injudicious manage- 


ment, in this caſe. The lengthr of time, they ought to lie 


in caſk, previous to ſhipping, depends on the length of the 
voyage, and the climate it is intended for. 
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32 FRUIT LIQUOR, 
Sometimes the fruit is fold. 
Sometimes the liquor | immediately from 

meprnn. 

Sometimes the liquor after the firſt racking. 
Sometimes theliquor fit for market, in caſks. 

Sometimes (but not often) the liquor in 

bottles. 

The growers, in general, object to ſelling 
the Rur :—the quantity of carriage is in- 
creaſed ;—they loſe the waſhing of the © muſt” 
for family liquor ;—and the dealers ſay they 
have other reaſons ;—they cannot change the 
fruit, nor, in a ſcarce year, dilute or adulte- 
rate the liquor. Nevertheleſs, conſiderable 
quantities of fruit (eſpecially of the ſuperior 
ſorts of apples) are ſold: the dealers, who 
have conveniency and ſkill, like to manufac- 
ture their own liquor, from the beginning: 
or, if this cannot be accompliſhed, to ſend a 
_ perſon to ſee it properly made, 

The principal part of the L1quor is bought 
immediately from the preſs; the country 
dealers, in general, chooſing to have the 
working, at leaſt, if they cannot have the 
making, of their own liquors. —And, in a ge- 
neral light, this 1 is, at preſent, eligible: for, 

having 
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having proper conveniency, as well as ſkill, 


or proper perſons, to give the buſineſs of fer- 
menting due attendance, the riſque of manu- 
facture is leſſened: beſides their having, by 
this means, an opportunity of ſuiting the taſte 
(be it true or falſe) of their cuſtomers. The 


London and Briſtol dealers, have places 


in the country, where they work their own 

liquors: the former chiefly at Upton ; the 

latter at Hereford. 
The yRIcts of orchard produce are very 


fluctuating; varying with the quantity pro- 
duced, and the quantity of ſtock in hand. 


The prices of hops are not more uncertain 
than thoſe of fruit liquors. One night's froſt, 
in the ſpring, has been known to raiſe the ſpe- 
culating price three-fold of what it was the 
preceding day. is 


1784, common apples were fold at 18d. to 
28. a ſack (of four corn buſhels)*. Stire ap- 


The price of fruit. In the © great hit” of 


ples 


* FRUIT MEASURE. This is as vague, here, as it is 

in other places. The dealers generally buy by the © ſeam” 

a kind of indeterminate meaſure ; or by the * buſhel”; 

containing two „ buſhel-baſkets”, holding more than 2 
2 corn 
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ples gs. to 128. a ſack; according to the ſoil, | 
and ſituation produced in. In 1786, a very 
ſcarce year, common apples were moſtly fold 
to the fruit boats, for the Briſtol market. 
Stire 10s to 18s. a bag. This year; another 


hit of unuſually fine fruit; common apples 


18d. to 25. Stire 6s. to 148. a bag. The 


former the price in the vale ; the latter in the 
foreſt! 


Price of liquor from the Pa, That of _ 
mon cider is generally fixt by a meeting of the 
dealers, at Hereford fair, the 20 October. 


In 1784, they injudiciouſly (as has been inti- 


mated) fixt it too low; namely 148. the hog- 


ſhead (of 1 110 gallons) *: the conſequence 


Was 


corn buſhel . But by a bu/bel, in common language, 


18 generally meant .:2v0 corn buſhels (of 94 or 10 gallons) 


level: the ſack--provincully © bag”—being reckoned vo 


&« buſhels.” 


_ + FRUIT LIQUOR HOGSHEAD. By a hogſhead is un- 
derſtood 110 gallons. But hogſheads in general do not run 


exactly to that meaſure; varying from 105 to 11 5 gal- 
lons, wine meaſure. 

They are made very ſubſtantially, with oak faves and 

heads; with very ſtrong aſhen hoops, and generally with 

four, or a greater number of iron hoops. 


The price of ſuch a caſk varies with the demand. The 


ordinary price is a guinea, 1 his year, the coopers taking 
| the 
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was, farmers would not fell, and of courſe 

could not make (not having caſks to hold 

g the whole of their liquor). Some ſharp froſts 
? ſet in, the principal part of the beſt fruit was 
| entirely ſpoilt; or materially injured ; and the 
dealers, before the making ſeaſon was over, 

were glad to give 258. a hogſnhead. In 1786, 

the dealer's price was five guineas a hogſhead: 1 

a rare price. This year they have again fixt it Wi 
unreaſonably low: namely 16s. a hogſhead. | N i 

The ordinary price of common cider, on 4 I 1 

Par of years, 18 258. to two guineas a hogſhead. 9 h i 

S tire cider is ſeldom fold from the preſs; ö | 

either the dealers buy the fruit, or the grow- _ Wk 

ers work their own liquor. Its value at the . 

preſs is 5l. to 151, a hogſhead: a price, which ” 

the fineſt wines are not worth, I believe, in \ 

any country, immediately from the preſs. = 
} Common perry has, it is ſaid, this year; been 1 
1 fold at a guinea a load of three hogſheads !— i 
Not i 
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the 0 0 of the ſeaſon, have raiſed them to a guinea 1 
and a half: fo that thecaſk is worth nearly twice as much as ” | | i 
the liquor it can contain. li 
When liquor is ſent in to the dealers, they draw it off, 
and return the caſks, by the team which brought them. 
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Not a penny a gallon.“ Half a guinea to 12s, 


is the ordinary price. Fifteen ſhillings is 
eſteemed a high price for common perry. 

| Nevertheleſs © /quaſh-pear perry” is ſeldom 
ſold fo low as two guineas, It has been fold 


at 121. 10s. from the preſs ! The ordinary 
price is 51. 10s. a hogſhead. This year the 
price at the beginning of the ſeaſon was five 


guineas: conſiderable quantities - probably 


ſome hundred hogſheads—were bought at 
four guineas. But, before the cloſe of the 
ſeaſon, the current price was two guineas. 


A price, which has ſeldom been known be- 
fore. A farmer had four guineas bade for 
his Whole make (from thirty to forty hog- 
ſheads); but he refuſed to ſell under a ſhilling 
a gallon. The ſame dealer has ſince bought 
a conſiderable part of it, at two guineas a 


3 eee. 


The 


* In this caſe, how ever, it is to be fuppoſed, that the 


carriage is very fhort ; or.the liquor is dehvered at the 
preis. 


+ The gxPENCE of king: carriage of fruits, hoarding; 
grinding and preſſing, is from three to five ſhillings a hog- 
head; according to the labour beſtowed, and of courſe 
the quantity made in a day. It cannot be made properly 
under 58. a hogſhead. The price of making at one public 

mill 
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The price of liquor once racked is about one 


fourth more than the price from the preſs, 
Liquor in this ſtate is bought, chiefly, by 
houſekeepers, in towns, (and perhaps inn- 
keepers) who have neither conveniency nor 
{kill to rack. The one racking being gene- 
rally the whole that it receives *. 


The price of fermented liquor varies much, 


according to the ſpecies of fruit it is made 


from. Common cider and perry (provided the 


general market prices remain nearly the 
the ſame) are worth about one half more 
than their prices at the preſs ; more or leſs, 


however, according to their preſs prices +. 
„ 


mill (at Roſs) is a ſhilling a hogſhead for the mill only, 
the employer finding the horſe. At another, (in Newn- 


ham) the price of the mill and a horſe is three ſhillings a a 


day, The expence of carriage depends on the diſtance. 
Four hogſheads are a full load. The carriage may be laid 
at two to five ſhillings a hogſhead. With the wear and 
tear of caſks and other utenſils, the medial expence on li- 


quor, ſent in from the preſs, may be eſtimated at 8888 


ſhillings a hogſhead. 


* In this caſe, the farmer ſometimes lends his call to the 


buyer, charging about five ſhillings for the loan. | 
+ When liquor is ſold in. this ſtate, the ſeller's caſks 

remain with the purchaſer, free of coſt, until they be emp- 

tied ; though the liquor ſhauld remain in them two or three 


years, 
. 
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388 FRUIT LIQUOR, 


The riſque, in ordinary hands, is ſomething 


conſiderable. The more delicate liquors, as 
ftire cider and ſquaſh perry, which require 
great judgement in fermenting, and which 
(the laſt more particularly) frequently turn 
out contrary to expectation, notwithſtanding 
extraordinary care and ſkill may have been 
beſtowed upon them, are ſometimes ſold at a 
very advanced price, preſently after laying up. 
In this recent ſtate, each ſpecies has been ſold 
ſo high as 20 guineas a hogſhead. Their par 
price in that ſtate is 10 to 12 guinea. 
The price in bottles. When we conſider the . 
very low price, at which fruit liquors are 
ſold, in their recent ſtate, and ſtill more, 
when we reflect on the many hundred hogſ- 
heads, which are frequently waſted for want 
of caſks to put it in“, we become aſto- 
niſhed at the extravagant rate, at which they 
are ſold, in their matured ſtate; even in 
the very center of the diſtrict, in which they 
are produced; eſpecially in bottles. The 
common price at the inns is a N a 
bottle 
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* In 1784 ciſterns were formed in the 3 to bebte 
it; but they did not anſwer expectation; the liquor was 
ſpoilt. In Perfhore the juice is ſaid to have run from tlie 

pear-hoards, in currents, into the common ſhores. 
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5 bottle“! While the ordinary price of draught 
cider (of perhaps a better quality) is four - 4 
pence a quart—ſeldom more than fix pence - 9 
= (the London prices!) But the liquor which | 
” is put into bottles is ſuppoſed, at leaſt, to be of : We 
g the higher finer kinds; as ſtire, and golden 1 
Pippin cider, and ſquaſh perry. Squaſh perry, 1 
if any way curious, is ſold commonly at 18d. 
A bottle, It has (as well as cider) been fold 
at 28. a bottle. | 


IX. Propuce. This may {be viewed | na 
five-fold light. 
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34 The produce of fruit „„ ih 
= he produce of trees 
” | 1 

The produce of ground 0 | 


The preduce of individuals = 

gs > produce of the diſtrict. * 
Tux PRODUCE OF FRUIT depends wah on. M 
the ſpecies of fruit, as well as the ſeaſon \ it is ma- pH 
tured rp WW! 


The exciſe on cider, which paſles through the dealer's, 
or the publican's hands, is about eighteen ſhillings and ſix | 
pence the wine hogſhead ; or about three pence N 
the wine gallon. _ 

The dealer's price, for common liquors, 18 Hake” to ten 
ſhillings a dozen; for finer liquors, ten to eighteen fhil- 
lings; with bottles included. 
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%% FRUIT-LIQUOR; 
tured in. Pears, in general, yield much more 
juice than apples. And ſome ſpecies of ap- 
ples much more than others. The general 
eſtimation is eight bags of apples, or ſix bags 
of pears, to a hogſhead of liquor. Of the 
latter, ſuppoſing each bag to contain thirty 
ſix gallons, and the hogſhead one hundred and 
eight gallons, two hogſheads of fruit yield 
one hogſhead of liquor. Hence ſome ſorts of 
apples, as the Hagloe crab and the ſtire, in 
ſome dry ſeaſons, will require near three hog- 
ſheads, or any other meaſure, of fruit to one 
of liquor. 


8 85 2 


THE PRODUCE OF TREES is extraordinary ; 
evincing, in a ſtriking manner, the fertility of 
the ſoil of this country. I was ſhewn a pear 
tree, off which 7wvo hogſheads were made this 
year; and in the ſame ſuite of grounds was an 
apple tree, from which the ſame quantity was 
expeed to be drawn. But this, ſuppoſing the 
expectation to be fulfilled, is a rare inſtance, 
I believe. One hogſhead of cider, J under- 
itand, is reckoned a great produce: three 
barre! a very great yield for one tree. But 
three hogſheads of perry were, it is ſaid, this 
year produced 24 ONE Pear t tree! | 
But 
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But fruit, this year, is not only large and 
thickly hung upon the trees, but yields an 
unuſual proportion of juice ; which is never- 
thelſs eſteemed to be of a good quality, 

THz PRODUCE OF GROUND. I have been 
informed, and by an authority which I have 
no reaſon to doubt, that twenty hogſheads 
have been made from an acre of ground ;— 
a cloſe orchard. This is not improbable ; 


for it appears, above, that forty trees may 
ſtand tolerably well on an acre of ground: ſo 
that the produce, in this caſe, is only half a 


hogſhead each tree, 
THE PRODUCE OF INDIVIDUALS, in a plen- 
tiful year, runs very high. This year, there 


are ſeveral men, who will make between two 
and three hundred hogſheads. I am aſſured 
by a perſon, who ought to be a judge of 


the ſubject, that there are ſome few individu- 


als, who will, this year, make five hundred 
hogſheads of liquor; including cider, perry, 


| and their own family drink. This is the leſs 


incredible, when we conſider that there are 


individual plantations—fingle orchards—in 
Herefordſhire, of thirty to forty acres each, 


8 It 
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It is from theſe larger plantations that the 
markets are principally ſupplied. Farmers, 
in general, have ſeldom more fruit than will 
ſupply their own enormous drink houſes. 

It is obſervable, however, that cottagers, 
from incroachments made from commons and 
larger waſtes (paying perhaps the Lord of the 
Manor a ſmall quit- rent) thrown in, collec- 
tively, no inconſiderable quantity of liquor. 
Some of them making perhaps in a plentiful 
year, eight or ten hogſheads; and having no 
thirſty work people to quench, the * 

part of it goes of courſe to market. 

Taz PRODUCE OF THE COUNTRY, in on 
fruit year, muſt be immenſe. Far exceeding 
the general conception. The produce of the 
four counties (of Gloceſter, Monmouth, He- 
reford, and Worceſter) which has paſſed 
through thedealer's hands, has been eſtimated 
at fifteen thouſand hogſheads. And a quantity 
ſuperior to that is, in a plentiful year, pro- 

bably conſumed within the diſtrict, The 
produce of the four counties, on a par of 
years, may therefore be laid at ry U thou- 
ſand hoglhcads, 


GENERAL 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FRUIT LIQUOR 


AS AN OBJECT OF RURAL ECONOMY. Not- 
withſtanding the extraordinary produce of 


fruit, which this country affords, in a plentiful | 
year, it is a diſputable point; eſpecially be- Wo j | 
tween landlord and tenant ; . whether, upon ON 0 
the whole, the liquor it yields be a good, or 5 Will 
an evil. This is a matter, which would be wilt 
difficult to determine, demonſtrably,—I am 
inclined to believe, from what I have ſeen, _ 
that, every thing conſidered, it is, under pre- 5 
fent circumftances, the latter. 
The damage done to the crops, by the 
drip and ſhade of the trees, is annual, certain, LE 
and, at preſent, exceſſive. Whereas a general 
hit of fruit is moſt uncertain ;—is not expected 
oftener than every third year. This is the 
fourth year from the laſt general fruitage. 
Many trees, during this interval, not having, j Wi 
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perhaps, matured an apple; while this year, | Y, 
though the produce be abundant, the price is "tl 
ſo low, that it little more than pays for labour, Wl | 
carriage, and attention; yet the neat profits of . | i | 
this year, ſmall as they may be, have to ſtand | Ts 


| 
againſt the damage of four years; allo againſt N 
2 Propor tionate ſhare of the caſt of plants, 


planting 
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planting, grafting, and defending the young 
trees; of the mill-houſe, and apparatus; of 


the wear and tear of caſks, and of cellar 
room; as well as as againſt the evils of a 


habit of drinking; which, in a fruit year, 1” 


the cauſe of much idleneſs; and, in a dearth 


of fruit, is the cauſe of an unneceſſary waſte of 


malt liquor; which, alſo, the*neat profit of 
the fruit year, has to ſtand againſt. | 


Nevertheleſs, it is ſufficiently evident, 
from data interſperſed i in the foregoing pages, 


though difficult to prove, that youthful, 


bearing trees, even of the common ſorts of 
fruit, and under their preſent neglect, pro- 


duce, on a par of years, more than will re- 


pay their ſeveral encumbrances ; and that the 


more valuable kinds are "ey advantageous 
to their occupiers. 


THE EFFECT OF FRUIT TREES ON THE 
GROUNDS. THEY GROW IN, depends much on 


the diſtance they are planted from each other ; 
as well as on the width of their heads, and 
the height of theſe ſrom the ground. Low- 


ſpreading trees, planted in cloſe order; eſpe- 


cially if full of wood; are ruinous to the crops, 
which are under them: drawing up corn 
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weak and ſpiritleſs; and, by deſtroying .or 


checking the better herbage, give graſs what 
is called a ſourneſs; entirely changing the 


quality of the herbage. On the contrary, 
tall-ſtemmed lofty trees, kept within due 
bounds, thin of wood, and ſtanding at ſuit- 


able diſtances, will admit of corn growing 


beneath them; eſpecially while young; and, 
under theſe circumſtances, are much leſs in- 


jurious to graſs (except 1n autumn with their - 


leaves) than reaſon may ſuggeſt. Beſide, an 


advocate for fruit grounds might argue, that 
the trees feed, in part at leaſt, below the corn 


mould, or vegetative ſtratum; ſo that the 
7 huſbandman might be ſaid to be reaping two 
crops, at the ſame time, from the ſame 


land: one the produce of the ſoil ; the other 
| of the ſubſtratum ; whoſe treaſures, without 


the trees, would be loſt to him. There is 


probably ſome truth in this idea. 
Upon the whole, I think, we may fairly 


-ondtade, that, by encreaſing the better 
fruits, and, by purſuing proper management 
throughout, the fruit grounds and orchards 


of theſe counties, might be rendered a ſource 


of riches to them; and, at the ſame time, 


be a benefit to the nation at large. The 
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36 FRUIT LIQUOR, 
The particulars of improvement requiſite | 
to the acquiſition of theſe advantages appear 
to be the following. | 
1. To clear the ground of ſuch old and 
diſeaſed trees as encumber the ſoil, without 
making an adequate return ; due attention be- 
ing paid, in this caſe, to the more valuable 
kinds of fruit. By this means, it is probable, 
the ſoil might be relieved fro m one fourth of 
its $ preſent encumbrance. 
2. To clear away, while the wood remains 
of value, or to head down and graft with the 
better fruits, the wildings, kernels, and other 
inferior kinds of fruit, which encumber the 
ground, and croud better trees; and which, by 
affording an inferior kind of liquor, bring dif- 
repute on the whole. By this means much 
more than one fourth of the preſent . encum- 
brance would be got rid of, without eventu- 
al injury; or the ground would become pro- 
ductive of a ſpecies of produce, which would, 
in a ſhorttime, be beneficial to ſhe Deeper ” 
and the community. . 
3. To ſet up the low-headed, drooping 
trees, which remain ; thereby giving air to 
the crops growing beneath them; and to free 
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: the tops from all foulneſs and fuperfluity ; | 
thereby giving health and vigour to the trees ; || 
f and, by leſſening the darkneſs of their ſhad- Will 
] dows, at the ſame time give health and vigour Fill 
f to the crops: as well as by leſſening the quan- 
; tity of bearing wood, guard, as much perhaps 0 
f as human art can guard, againſt an exceſs of i 
1 fruit, in any one year; thereby doing as much li! 
perhaps as can be done, towards obtaining, I 
F what of all things is deſireable to a fruit far- Ii 
mer, a crop of fruit every years. But, as | jl 
q chere is no hope of obtaining chis with full ef- i 
| PO 1 
I * PRUNING. The great danger to be guarded againſt 1665 
1 in pruning fruit trees is that of doing too much at once. Tak- 1 
; ing away a large proportion of the top of a fruit tree in- _ 
jures, in all probability, its roots, eventually, by render» 1 
q ing part of them uſeleſs ; and the top, in the firſt inſtance, | 
by a glut of ſap. On the contrary, taking away a ſmall 
proportion of the top, in equal probability, ſtrengthens 
the roots; by enabling them to ſupply, with greater eaſe, 


the wood and foliage, that are left; as well as to throw out 

a ſtronger bloſſom, and mature, with greater certainty, | 
the fruit which ſucceeds. 

Hence, the pruning of an orchard, whoſe trees are in a 

wild thick-wooded ſtate, ought to be made the work of 

three or four years: removing, the firſt year, the moſt offen - 

five boughs, only. Thus rendering the work progreſlive 
and pleaſurable; in as much as it becomes, by theſe means, 

light, yet moſt effectual. 


j 
| 


398 FRUIT LIQUOR, 


4. To erect, on the larger plantations at 


leaſt, ſuitable buildings, proportioned to the 
quantity of planting ; for the purpoſe of ma- 
nufacturing, on the premiſes, the liquors they 
reſpectively produce.“ Suffering dealers, from 
all quarters of the kingdom, to impoſe; in 

open convocation, what prices they pleaſe, in 


a plentiful year, is diſgraceful to the country. 
Inſtead of fourteen or fifteen ſhillings a hogl- 


head, a grower might enſure with moral cer- 


tainty, by keeping his liquors, perhaps, only 
one year, three times, perhaps four times, 
that price—perhaps ten times the neat profit 
which he now receives. It would be worth 
the tenants* while to pay doubly the intereſt 
laid out on ſuch erections. To ſuffer” the 
a dealers from London, and other diſtant mar- 
kets, to ſend agents into their neighbourhood, 
and make this profit out of them, perhaps 


within ſight of their plantations, is an abſur- 


dity, which ought not to eſcape cenſure. The 
landed intereſt of the diſtrict is ee in the : 
diſcredit. i $ „„ 


4 See note page 351; and page 323. 


+ The country dealers are likewiſe involved in the 
W to uſe 2 whom, 1 in the regular courſe of 
buſineſs 


3 
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5. To endeavour, by every deviſeable 
means, to propagate, in ſuitable ſoils, and 
well choſen fituations, the op FRUITS; — 


which, if they can, by any art yet known, or 
by any, which ſtudy and application may hit 


upon, be continued only one generation longer, 
the advantage might, in my opinion, be of - 


conſiderable magnitude.“ 


buſineſs, they ought to ſupply, to manufacture their own li 


quors in the place of their growth, is at once a i dißgrnce | 


and a diſadvantage to them. 
* PROPAGATION OF THE 01 FRUITS. The "hive 


apple, it zs ſaid, is propagated with tolerable ſucceſs, uporr- 


the Foreſt of Dean (its favorite ſoil) by ſuckers; or rather 


young wood pulled out of the crown of the tree; in the 


ſame manner as the codlin is uſually propagated. Layer- 


ing, in tubs of earth elevated for that purpoſe, might *. a | 


{till better mode of propagation. 


The ſquaſh pear has been budded ; but with what degree 


of ſucceſs 1s yet to be tried, 
The golden pippin, it is ſaid, is raiſed, with ſucceſs, by 


attending properly to its head, while young; preventing it 
from running too much to wood; Keeping it within due 
bounds, by judicious pruning; eſpecially by taking off the 


midſummer ſboots; which not only exhauſt the ſap, and 
thereby weaken the tree in the inftant; but being tender, 


are hable to be froſt- nipped ; decay; rot off ; and leave 2 


wound in the young branch which threw it out. 
Be this as it may, nothing is more likely to keep the 


young trees in health, and Perret them from the AN KEK, 
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4%%/%/ FRUIT LIQUOR. 
6. To ſet about, with all ſpeed, the raiſing 


of FRESH VARIETIES : for alchough it ſeems 


{ poſſible that, by proper exertions of art, the 
old fruits may be kept in being ſome ſhort 


time longer, it appears, in my mind, impoſ- | 
ſible that they can, by any art, be rendered 
perpetual. Beſides, the old varieties are, 
indiſputably, the productions of human in- 
duſtry: and it is highly probable, that by 


greater exertion, or by greater ſucceſs, new 
varieties of ſtill higher value may be pro- 
A „ 


A reform of this magnitude, however, muſt 
not, for various reaſons, be expected from 


, the 


which is ſo fatal to the old fruits, than keeping the head 
within due bounds ; thereby enabling the roots to a vi- 
gour to the whole plant. 
I have been informed, however, be a Gentleman, who, 
for amuſement, prunes his own wall trees, that nicking the 
| bark, by drawing the edge of a ſharp knife carefully down 


it, will, by giving freedom to the ſap veſfels, ſtop the 


' CANKER; and I was ſhown trees, on which its effects was 
ſufficiently ſtriking to warrant Oy mendnaing it in this 
place. 


Ih!he reader, 1 is comin to receive the above _ 
_ particulars as hints, which being in poſſeſſion of, without 
having either leiſure or opportunity to enable me to eſta- 


bliſh the proof of their practicability, I deliver up to the 
uſe of thoſe, who, eing in practice, may have both. 
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the tenantry. Fruit trees, as an object of ru- 

ral economy, claſs with woodlands and hedges: 
they are fixtures belonging to the premiſes.— 
The tenant has only the uſe of them, perhaps 
for a time uncertain. His object, of courſe, 


is preſent profit. It, therefore, behoves the 
proprietor, who has a permanent intereſt in 


them, to look forward to future advantages. 


The great objects of the reform would be, 


to free the eſtate from unprofitable encum- 
berances. To ſtop the efflux of inferior li- 


quors; which, by finding their way to market, 
bring general diſcredit on ExOGLIsH FRUIT 
LIQUoORS: and, above all, to encreaſe the 
quantity of liquors of the fr/# quality; that 


their richneſs, their flavor, and their generous 
diſpoſition may be univerſally known;—that 
the demand may be in conſequence enlarged; 
the prices be raiſed ; the value of eſtates aug- 
mented; and the proſperity of theſe counties 
proportionally encreaſed. : 


THE END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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A. 


CO RNS, obſervations 


on, ii. 138. ED 
| Aftergraſs, vale of Gloceſter, 
1. 204. 


Aftermanagement of orch- 


ards, ii. 285. 
Age of fruit trees, ii. 301. 


Alehouſes, few in the vale 


of Gloceſter, i. 1 
Alney, Ifle of, ob ervations 
on, i. 175. 
Ancient privileges hurtful to 


modern huſbandry, 1. 198. 


Annotta, its deſcription, i. 
290. 


„ further obſervations 
ii. 1 * 
Apples for cider, ii. 251. 


Arable crops, vale of Glo- 
| ceſter, L D3:. 
management, vale of 
Gloceſter, 1. 63. 
Aſpect of orchards, ii. 2 59. 
B. 


Barley, vale of Glo. i. 132. 
Barley, uſed as a cleanſing 
-- CrODs- i. 132. 
Barley, Cotſwolds, ii. 58, 
Barns, v. of Glo. 1. 37 
——-, Cotſwolds, ii. 19. 
Barn floor, ſingular method 
of making, ii. 19. 


Barn floors vale of Glo: 1. 38 
—— man. vale of Glo. i. 103 
—— man. Cotſwolds, ii. 49. 
Barton fair deſcribed, 1. 314. 
Beans, vale of Glo. 1. 142. 

Beaſts of labour, vale of Glo. 


1 4. 
| — , Cotſwold, 11. 


* 


29. 


Blight of fruit trees; Ul. 295. 


Bottling fruit liquors, 11. 378 


_ Braids, their uſe deſcribed „ 


ii. 283. . 
Breaking up graſsland, vale 
of Gloceſter, i. 67. 


. Cotſwolds, ii. 38 


„ their nature, ii. 244. 


Breaſt plowing, Cotſwolds, 


ii. 39. 

Buildings, vale of Gloceſter, 
i. 30. 

— - Cotſwolds: ii. 16. 


Bullock ſheds, vale of Glo- 
ceſter, 1. 250. 


———, Cotſwolds ii. 76. 


Butter, from milk,- vale of 


Gloceſter, 1. 274. 


Buttermaking, vale of Glo- : 


ceſter, i. 275. 
Butter from whey, vale of 
 Gloceſter, 1. 315. 


Berkeley, 11. 136. 


282. 


D d 2 Calves 


from whey, vale of 


guage, propoſed, i. 


"als 
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Calves, rearing, vale of Glo- 
ceſter, 1. 223. 
———, fatting, vale of Glo- 
ceſter, l 
fatting, North Wilt- 


thire, 11, 160 


Calf ſtages, 1. 225 


ſtalls, North Wilt- 


ſhire, 11. 160 


Cart horſes, price of, 1. 207 
Catalogue of corn weeds, i. 


92. 

— — of lowland herbs, 
i. 177. 

— pa of middleland herbs 
1. 18 | 


Cattle, vale of Gloceſter, . 


"bs 211 


„ Gloceſterſhire breed 
"deſeribes; 1. 213 55 


——, Cotſwolds, 1 i. 2 
— Herefordſhire, i ii. 226 
, compariſon between 


the longhorned, and mid- 
dlehorned, ii. 227 
Cement, ſingular preparation 
of, Cotſwolds, 11. 18 
Change of management re- 
commended, vale of Glo- 
ceſter, i. 130 


Charadleriftic of farms, vale 


of Gloceſter, i. 48 


Cheeſe, vale of Glo. 1. 286 


—— —, vale of neter ii. 
108 


— North Wilts. ii. 161 


—, gen. obſ. ii. 218 


obſervations, 11. 18 


e 11. 108 


—, ſpecies of, North 
Wiltſhire, 5 161 


Cheeſes in the preſs, vale of 
Gloceſter, i 1. 308 


— vale of 
Berkeley, i ii. 122 


„ ſpecies of, general 


ſpecies of, vale of 


— — 


, North 


Wilthire, | ii. 77 


on the ſhelves, vale 
of Gloceſter, i 1. 310 


„ vale 


of Berkeley, i . i 
„North 


. 11, 177 
on the floor, vale of 
| Gloceſter, 1 1, 311 
_—— vals of 
Berkeley, ii. 5 | 
„North 


Wiltſhire, i ii, 179. 
Cheeſe, criterion of excellen. 
cy, ii. 188 
— —, defects of, 11. 188 | 
— experiments on, ii. 


192 


vet, fi. 218 


preſs, vale of Glo- 
| ceſter, 1.271 


— — vale of Ber- 
keley, ii. 122 ; 
— — Nor th Wilt- 5 
ſhire, 1 ii. 158 
„the probable cauſes 
of heaving, ii. 201 
produce of vale of 
Berkeley, 11.131 | 
produce of, North 
Wiltſhire, „„ 
„ qualities of, ii. 187 
rooms, an eligible 
arrangement of, ii. 179 
, ſage, to make, i 1. 309 
Cider, the immoderate quan- 
tities drank, i. 52 
„to make, ii. 303 
— apples i I. 257 


Cider, 


1 N D r X. 


Cider preſs deſcribed, 11. 312 


— a perfect engine, 


Ii. 
= deſcribed, ii. 308 
— „its imperfections, 
. 
Cleaning cheeſes, vale of 
| Gloceſter, . 1.310 
— vale of 
| Berkeley, i 11. 125 a 
— - North 
Wiltſhire, i 11. 178 | 
Clearing graſsland, vale of 
Gloceſter, i. 191 
Clover, vale of Gloceſter, i A 


22 35 


, Cotſwold, ii. 74 


Coagulation of cheeſe, gen. 


obſ. ii. 208 

Coagulum for cheeſe, gen. 
obſ. ii. 207 a 

Colouring cheeſe, vale of 

 Gloceſter, 1. 289 


—— , vale of 


| Berkeley, 11. 109 


G » North 
 Wilthire, 11. 164 


— 3 . obſ. 

Ai. 110 

— cider, ii. 372 

Common field, 1. 16 

— — meadows, 1. 170 
— paſtures, 1. 170 


* 


ceſter, 1 i. 12 


3 


of, i. 44 


Corn weeds, vale of Gloceſ- D „ vale of Glo. 


Correcting fruit liquors, li. 


ot of huſbandry, vale of 
tn Fg 

— — — . Cotſ- 
wolds, i "i >» 


ſhores, vale of Glo- 


Covenants, vale of Gloceſter, 


1. 21 
- Cet Ids, it. 16 
Cows, vale of 3 1. 
215 
—. Coifwolds; i \\ 5 1 
, vale of Berkley, 1 ii. 98 
„North Wilts, ii. 151 
Cotſwold hills deſcribed, ii. 1 
Cotting Ryeland ſheep, 1i. 
234 


Cultivated graſſes, vale of 


Gloceſter, i. 154 


- herbage, Cotſwold, | 
11. 63 
Curd, vale of Gloceſter, i i. 
oO 


——, vale of Berkeley, i 11.117 
——, North Wilts, ii. 167 


„gen. obſ. 11. 210 


D. 


Dales man. vale of Gloceſ- 


ter, i. 262 | 
vale of Berkeley, 


ii. 103 


——.— North Wilts, i li. 15 'P 


„gen. obſ. ii. 183 


room, , vale of Gloceſter, 


1. 265 


„ vale of Berkeley, 

* 

— , North Wilthire, 
11. 157 

Dairy utenſils, vale of Glo- 
ceſer, 2060 - 


— — North Wilts. 


he © 158 


ceſter, i. 263 

—̃ — vale of Ber. 
keley, ii. 104 

— — » North Witts, 
ii. 15 

Defending fruit i locks, ll. 277 
Dd3 Dimenfions 
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E W N * IX. 


Dimenſions of a Glocefier- 

ſnire cow, i. 216 3 

Diſtricts of Gloceſterſh. i. 6 

Ditches neglected, = of 
Gloceſter, i. 40 


Draining, vale. of Abele, 


Priaking, abuſe of, i. 52 
——— pools, Cotſwolds, 
—_— 

— — pools, vale of Ber- 
keley, ii. 93 
Dung, inſtance of angular 
effect, 11. 47 


Eating off wheat, in autumn, 
11. 


Embankment of Severn, i. 12 


— cc. 
Fences, vale of W 1. 


Enemies of fruit trees, ii. 289 

Eſſential oil, ii. 195 

| N vale of Glo. i. 19 

| , Cotſwolds, ii. 12 

— Ec. 
© ys 11. 89. 


: , on laying out, 1. 46 
Every years? land, 1. 65 


Eveſham vale deſcribed, 1. 9 


Exceſs of fruit, 11. 296 


Expence of fruit liquor, ii. 


386 
Experiments on "REY i. 33. 


5 23 
Fairſteads, obſ. on, i. 110 


* Fairſtead, Hereford, 11. 232 


Fallowing much wanted vale 
of erg ler: 1. 68 
„ Cotſwolds, ii. 41 


Farms vale af Gloceſter, i, 48 


, Cotſwolds, ii. 27 


„North Wilts, ii. 145 


Pere arm buildings, vale of Glo- 


ceſter, 1. 8 5 


„North Wilts, ii. 143 


| CotC. f 11. 16 
, vale of Ber. 


_ keley, ii. 92 


F nene, vale of Gloceſter, 


1. 37 
— , Cotſwolds, ! ji, 18 


8 vale of Berkeley, 


11. 92 


Farmers, vale of Glo. i. 50 


, Cotſwolds, ii. 2 


Farm. houſes, vale of Gloceſ. 


ber, i. 55 


, Cotf. ii. 3 


Farmyard man. vale of Glo- 


ceſter, i. 103 
— , cotſ. ii. 49 
Fatting cattle, vale of Glo. 
"CENEF, . 2 8 


40 


Fence walls, Cotf. ii. 24 
vale of Ber- 


Fermenting fruit liquor, it, 
"9. 

— room, i. 351 
— „general obſerva- 
tions on, 11. 361 


Field fences, vale of Glo. 


ceſter, i. L 40 
. „Cotſ. ii. 23 
Filtering. ii. 356 


Flax ſeed, as an article of 
on cheeſe, i Th «792 


ſtall fatting, i 1. 236 


Flooring materials, vale of 


Gloceſter, 1. 37 


Folding off turneps, Cotſ. 


wolds, ii. 67 
up hill, ii. 62 


| 2 of leaſe, vale of Glo- 


ceſter, i. 22 


Fruit. ſpecies of, ii. 243 
5 vale of Berkeley, 1 11. 90 


„its management, ii. 316 
, on grinding, ii. 329 
— liquor, ii. 303 
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IN PD E X. 


Fruit liquor ſpecies of, i ii. 303 


—— liquor preſs, 11. 312 


— liquor conſidered as an 


object of rural economy 


— lofts, 1. 323 


— meaſures, ii. 383 
— mill, ii. 308 


— trees, as a crop in huſ- 


bandry, ii. 302 
G. 


Gates, vale of Gloceſter, 


1. 41 


Gathering fruit, ii. 316 


Gen. obſ. on dairy manage- 
ment, ii. 183 


11, 368 
diſtricts, i. 6 


. Gloceſter, vale of, deſcribed, 


1. 10 


| Goat, inſtance of a probable 


good effect of, ii. 33 


5 Grafting fruit trees, ii. 281 
Graſſes, cultivated, vale of 


Gloceſter, i. 154 

-, natural, vale of Glo- 

ceſter, i 1. 170 

Graſsland, vale of Gloceſter, 
1. 2 ; 

— Cotſwold- 11. 74 


— —, -, breaking up, vale 


of Gloceſter, i. 67 
— man. vale of Glo- 
ceſter, i. 190 


— — man. vale of Ber- 


keley, ii. 97 
SD man. North Wilt- 
ſhire, ii. 181 


Grazing, vale of Gloceſter, 


1. 227 


„ Cotſwolds, f ü. 75 


Grinding fruit for pguor, 1 11. 


329 


Ground uit, its manage- 


Hackles of Boks, 1. 151 


Hagloe crab, ii. 252 


Hams, vale of Gloceſter, i. 


1 
Hanging gates, vale of Glo- 
ceſter, i. 41 


Harveſting, vale o Gloceſ- 


ter, i. 101 


Hay, ale of Glocette, i. L. 199 


—, a proper heat of, 1. 20 


| H aying, vale of Gloceſter, 
| Generous cider, to produce, 


1. 201 


| Hay ſeeds, vale of Gloceſter, 
Gloceſterſhire divided into 


1. 158 


Heat of hay, obſ. on, i. 203 
Hedges, vale of Gloceſter, 


1, 40 


—. Cotſwolds, i ii. 24 
Hedgerow timber, vale of | 


Gloceſter, 1. 42 


Herbage of Lowlands, i i. 176 
. Middletand, i. 183 


, &c. vale of Berke- 
EE 1. 94 


— cheeſe, gen. obſ. 
11. 198 

Herefordſhire SETTER, lt. 
221 


Herefordſhire cattle, ii. 386 
— . — oxen deſcribed, 8 


i. a 
— — ſheep, 11. 233 


High ridges . diſadvantages 


of, 1. 79 


High ridges to lower, i. 81 
Hogſhead, fruit liquor, its 
ſize, ii. 384 
Hoing beans, 1. 146 22 

d 4 Hoing, 


„North Wilts. ii. 150 


IN D E X. 


Hoing corn crops, vale of 
Oloceſter, 1. 98 
—— fallows, inſtance of, 
ii. 45 
—— wheat, vale of Gloceſ- 
„„ 
Horſes, working, vale of 
Gloceſter, 1. 54 
Horſes, working, Cotſ. ii. 32 
., breed of, vale of 
Gloceſter, 1. 207 
—— —, breeding, Cotſwold, 


. 74 
1 


Tmplements, vale of Gloceſ- 

ter, 1. 57 

————— , Cotfwolds, ii. 35 

Incloſures, vale of Gloceſter, 

1. 18 

— Cotſwolds, i ii. 9 

Inſects, enemies of Rae trees, 
ii 


Layin g out eſtates, refledtions 

0h, 1, 46 

— 555 up fruit liquors, ii. 
375 

—— —— ridges, vale of Glo- 

ceſter, i. 75 

Leaſe, form of, vale of Glo- 

-".,"CEMCr, i. 22 

Laying land for graſs, vale 
of Gloceſter, 1. 157 


Leys, peren. vale of Gloceſ- 


ter, 1. 157 
——, temp. vale of Gloceſ. 
ter, i. 154 


J.ime, vale of Gloceſter, i. 31 
—, as a manure, vale of 


Gloceſter, i 88 
— . Cotſwolds, ii. 17 


Tinchdas vale of Gloceſter, 


1 


1. 297 
Ille of Alney, obſ. on, i. 175 
L. 


Linſeed, as an article of fat- 
ting for cattle, i. 236 
jelly, method of pre- 

paring, i. 238 | 

oil, as an article of fat- 
ting for cattle, 1. 237 

Liſt of corn weeds, 1. od 

——  Jowland herbs, i. 


— middleland Rebe i. 183 


rates, vale of Gloceſ- 
ter, 1. 319 | 
n—__ Cot. 1. 82 
Lowland graſs, vale of Gb. 
| ne 1. 170 
- herbs, 1, 176 
M. 
Management of Eſtates, vale 
of Gloceſter, 1. 20 
By Cotſ- 


| wolds, i Me 12 
-farms, vale of 
_ Glocefter, 1. 62 wes 
PE Ne REIGN Cotſ- 
wolds, 11. as 
1 —graſsland, vale 
of Gloceſter, 1. 190. 
--, vale 
of Berkeley, 11.9 
| ——, North 


Manor Courts, 


--Wikibie, ii. i | 
Corſwolds, 
Hi. 13 


Manures, vale of Gloceſter, 
1. 86 


—, Cotſwolds, ii. 47 


7 graſsland, vale of 


OGloceſter, i. 194 
cowgrounds, vale N 
of Gloceſter, ii. 95 

—. . =, North 
'Wilthire, 11. 149 

Markets, vale of Gloceſter, 
1. 10 


. 


— Cotſwolds, ii. 30 


Market 
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Natural 


* -X; 


Market places, obſ, on 1. 
10 


5 | 
Marl, vale of Gloceſter, i. 5 


88. 


Maturing fruit, ii. 321 
Meadows, vale of Gloceſter, 


1. 170 
Middle land graſs, I 1. 181 


Mildewed wheat, time of 


cutting, ii. 54 


Milk butter, vale of Glo- 


ceſter, i. 274 


Milking, vale of Gloceſter, 


i. 272 


— pain: Wiltſhire, 


3 


9 a 
Mill for fruit, ii. 308 
houſe for fruit liquor 11. 


v7 
Miſletoe, an enemy of ap- 
ple trees, ii. 291 


Mixing fruits for liquor, ii, 


328 


Mowing, different methods 


of, 1. 200 


. grounds, man. of 


1. 197 


Moſs, an enemy of fruit 


trees, ii. 292 


= the term defined, ii. 


Maards obſ. on i. 92 i. 94 


i. 93 


N. 

graſſes, 
Gloceſter, i. ny 7 

— Cotſ. 


1 ii. 1 


North Wiltſhire deſcribed, 
11. 140 
Nurſery, 


264 


buſineſs of, ii. 


0. 
Oaks, many young ones 
Hereford, ii. Wm i 
Oat, wild, obſ. on i. 93 


Oats, vale of Gloceſter, i. 


136 


, on their cultivation in 


the vale of Gloceſter, i. 137 


Objects of huſbandry, vale 


of Gloceſter, 1 1: 02. | 
— Cotſ⸗ 
- apgits; ii. 36 Fg 
Oil cakes, 1. 225 : 
Orchards, ii. 243 


——, planting, ii. 270 


vale of 


Perry, ii. 303 


— — their afterma- 


nagement, ii. 285 


Oxen, working, rale of 5 


Gloceſter, i. 54 
— coiſucld. 


— — - ; , Hereford, | 


11. 230 


Ox ſtalls, vale of Gloceſter, 


i. mw 


; Corlwolds 3 ii. 76 


Ps 
Painting cheeſes, vale of 
Berkeley, 11. 125 


——— —---, general 


_ obſervations, ii. 125 
— — : method of, 
11. 129 | 


Wiltchire 11. 1 178 


Paſture grounds, vale of 


Gloceſter, i. 206 
Pears for perry, it. 256 
„their nature, ii. 244 


Peas, vale of Gloceſter, i. 141 
Perennial leys, vale of Glo- 


ceſter, 1. 157 


— 
— 


North 


Plan 
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E @ 3: x 


Plan of farms, vale of Glo- 


ceſter, 1. 49 


Plantations guarded by te- 


nants, i. 27 


Plantations, Cotſwolds, ii. 


2 

Planting, vale of Glo. i. 46 
— —beans , Vale of Glo- 
ceſter, i. 143 

— —orchards, i ii. 270 


Plants, low land, 1. 177 


, middle land, i. 183 

Plowing wet, obſ. on, 11. 43 

Points of Herefordſhire oxen 
for fatting, 1. 245 


Pomage, its management, 


ii. 338 
Pools, Cotſwolds, i ii. 21 


—y vale of W 11, 


93 
Preſs for fruit liquor, ii. 312 2 


340 
Principles of tillage, 1 ii. 44 


Produce, vale of Glo. 1. 18 
—, Cotſwold, ii. 11 
——, vale of Berkeley, 


ii. 87 


, Herefordſh. 11. 224 


Fragen of ſpring, 1788, 


Propagation of the old fruits, 


ji. 
Provincialiſms, vale of Glo- 
ceſter, i. 323 
Pruning fruit ſtocks, ii. 272 
—— trees, ii. 397 


Pulſe, vale of Gloceber, 1. 


140 


Rabbits, Cotſwolds, li. 81 
Racking fruit liquors, ii. 354 
Raiſing fruit Rocks, 1 ii. 2604 


Raygraſs, vale of Glocetter, 
i. 160 
— . Cotſwolds, i 11. 72 


2 beans, i. 150 
Rearing cattle, vale of Glo- 


ceſter, i. 232 


Receiving rents, vale of Glo- 


ceſter, i. 21 


—, Cotſwolds, ii. 15. 


Removals, vale of Wer, 


l. 22 
— . obſervations on, 
„„ 85 
——. Cotſwolds, ii. 1 
, Vale of 3 | 
ii. 90 


Rennets, vale of Gloceſter, i i. 


— 


, vale of Berkeley, 


"al 3 

— North Wiltlhire, 

Preſſing ground fruit, ii. "INE 
| Rent, vale of Gloceſter, 1. 


21 


, Cotſwolds, i 7 Ry 
3 vale of Berkeley, ii. 
89 


„ Wiltſhire, i 1. 


144. 


Rick frames, vale of Gloceſ- 


ter, 1. 39 


_ Ridges, st height of, 5 


75 


„origin of, 1. 77 
„ on lowering high, 


1. 81 


River embankment, i. 12 


Roads, vale of Gloceſter, i. 
. 1 
—— -, Cotſwolds, ii. 8 


i Herefordſhire, Ne 


223 
Rodden cribs deſcribed, i. 


230 
Rough 


e 


Rough cider, to produce, 
ii. 365 


Running milk, vale of Glo- 
Deter, 1. 295 
, North Wilt- 


2 ii. 166 | 
——, vale of Ker: 
| keley, 11. 115 
_ —, general obſ. 
on, 11. 208 


Ryeland ſheep, ii. 233 
8. 


Sage cheeſe to make, i. 309 


Saintfoin, 1ts culture fully 


deſcribed, ii. 63 

Seaſon, 1788, remarkable, 
1. 

_ Seaſon of cheeſmaking, vale 

BR | Gloceſter, 1. 288 

—, vale 

"os Berkeley, ii, 108 


- — —, North 


| Wiltſhire, | ii. — 
— — — =, gene- 
ral obſ. ii. 
Seed proceſs, wide of Gloceſ- 
ter, i. 90 
Servants, Cotſwolds, ii. 29 
Setting beans, vale of Glo- 
ceſter, i. 142 
Severn embankment, 1. 12 
Severn vale deſcribed, 1. 2 


Sheaves, obſ. on ſizeof, i. 


| 128% | 
Sheep, vale of Gloceſter, i i. 
208 


206 
——-, obſ. on rott of, i. 209 
-, Cotſwolds, 11. 79 
— ' Hereford, ii. 233 
——-, Ryeland, ii. 233 


— a fine-wooled ſort, i ii. 


233 


«=, mountain animal, 1. 


Situation of orchards, ii. 257 
Size of farms, vale of Glo- 
ceſter, i. 49 


- ,. vale of Eve- 
ſham, i i. 


Small cider, how made, 11. 


- x 
Spring, progreſs of, 1. 59 


Spring froſts enemies of fruit 


trees, ii. 293 


Springs uncommonly: low, i i. 


60 


Squaſh pear, Ii, 256 


Sodburning, Cotſwolds, 11. 


. 
Soil, vale of Gloceſter, 1.13 
——, Cotſwolds, ii. 


and tillage, vale of Glo- 
ceſter, i. 66 


D and management, Corl- 


| _ wolds, ii. 38 


— vale 
of Berkeley, "3 92 


— —, North 


Wiltſhire, 11. 147 
Soils for cheeſe, gen. obſ. f n. 
196 


Sorting fruit by hand, ii. 


326 


Sowing, gen. obſ. on, i. 90 = 
Sowing, time of, obſ. on, 1. 


116 


Stack llages, vale of Gloceſ- 


ter, i. 3 
Stall fatting, pa of Gloceſ. 
der, 4+ 338 


gh 


Stiles, _ of Gloceſier, i. 


41 
Stire apple, 3 li. 1 


Stocking 


= — — ä —2— —— —— — n+ — dg 


=, valeof Berkeley, 11.86 
 ——, Herefordſhire, ii. 222 
— of orchards, ii. 262 


> Cotſwolds, i ii. 5 


* . 
2 ————＋——— — 


[ND * 


Socking paſtures, i. 206 
Stocks for grafting, ii. 264 
Stone troughs, a peculiar 
conſtruction of, 1. 253 
Straw, on feeding with, ii. 
49": 
Strawyard management, vale 
of Gloceſter, i. 1. 104 
» Cot! f 


2 — a —— 


| olds; ii. 49 

Stroudwater hills, 1.7 

Stubble uſed as thatch, 1. 36 

Stumming, method of, ii. 
358 | 


Succeſſion, vale of Glocaſter, x 


1. 64 


— „ Cotſwolds, i Th 37 
Sweet t cider, to produce, Ito: 


366 


Swine, vale of Gloceſter, . 


316 

_ Cotſwolds, ii. 81 

— vale of Berkeley, it. 
| T. | 


1 fences, vale of 


Gloceſter, i. 414 
-leys, vale of Glo- 
ceſter, i. 154 


Tenancy, vale of Gloceſter, 


1. 20 


„Gael ii. 13 


i 90 
5 North Wiltſhire, 
. 144 


Thatch; vale of Gloceſter, . 


36 gh 

Tiles, Kobe plain, i. 36 

Tillage, vale of Gloceſter, i. 
6 


— PRES LY want of, 


_ vale of Gloceſter, i. 68 
2 1 Cotſwolds, 11, 41 


— vale of Berkeley, 


Tillage, principles of, ii. 44 


Timber uſed in building, 


vale of Gloceſter, i. 35 
a of ſowing, obſ. on, i. 
11 


re eee gen. obſ, | 


11. 51 


Training fruit ſtocks, ii, 268 
Fan fruit my it. 


266 
Trending wool, it. 237 


Turneps, vale of Gloceſter, 
i. 6a 


ceſter, i. 227 


Underdraining, vals of Glo- 


_Ceſter, i. 190 
—— —, North Wilt. 
ſhire, 11. 148 


Utenſils of the dairy, vale of | 


 Gloceſter, 1. 266 


Vale of Severn deſcribed, 1. 2 
Vales of Gloceſter and Tov 
ſham, 1.8 


V ale of Gloceſter deſerided, 


i. 10 


8 


15 
Valuing lands, hedges not a 


Criterion, i. 40 


Varieties, definition of, its 


245 | 
— of froits, 
' propagation, ii. 249 
Vegetating Proceſs, vale of 
Gloceſter, 1. 98 


Victualing harveſt men, 1. 


. 
Waggon 


Cotſwolds, 5 ii. 6 
| Two-year olds, vale of Glo- 


—, North Wilthire, 


-Berkeley deſcribed, 1. 


theix 
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Waggon, vale of Gloceſter, 
3 3 
Waſps, enemies of fruit 
trees, ii. 297 


Water, vale of Gloceſter, i. 


11 


, Cotſwold hills, 31. 7 
— vale of Berkeley, 
3 
Water, North Wiltſhire, 11. 
150 


for cheeſe, general 
obſ. ii. 197 
Watering graſslands, not a 


practice of the vale of Glo- by 


Selber, 1. 195 


tice of North Wiltſhire, 1 ii. 
11 
Weather, 1788, i. 60 
Werding graſsland, vale of 
Gloceſter, i. 193 


Weeds of corn, vale of Glo. 


ceſter, 1.91 


Wheat, vale of Gloceſter, 
i. 112 


 Gloceſter, i. 118 


, low produce of, vale 
of Gloceſter, i 129 
. Cotſwolds, Ii. 50 
Whey butter, vale of Glo- 
-ceſter, J. 315 


TH E 


2 — — 


Whey butter, vale of Ber- 


keley, ii. 136 
Whey Leads, North Wilt- 
ſhire, ii. 157 
Wild oat, obſ. on, i. 93 
Winter fatting, vale of Glo- 
celter, 1. 233 
Withy cubs, 1. 230 
gag of fruit trees, ii. 


Woodlands, vale of Gloceſ- 
ter, 1. 44 


— Cotſwolds K. 


20 


Workin g horſes. 5 vale of Glo- 


ceſter, L, 54 
——-, Cotſwolds, ii. 22, 


©-celter,- i. Ä : 
—— Cotſwolds, 
"hs . 1 


— „ Hereford, bs 


„ 


Workmen, vale of Gloceſter, 


1.51 


— IROWINS Cotſwolds, i it, 29 


Yearling cattle, vale of Glo- 
, all kd: | vale of * 


ceſter, i. 227 


Vard fences, vale of Gloceſ 


ter, i. 39 


Vard management, vale of 


| Gloceſter, i. 104 


wolds, li. 49. 
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; | Working oxen, vale of Glo- 
NY , a pràc- 1 55 | 
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